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FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


The late Paul Pexzior published in Athdr-é Iran, Annales du Service 
Archéologique de I’Iran 1(Paris, 1936) .87-44, a brief article entitled “Les 
documents mongols du Musée de Teheran.” * 

The first two paragraphs of the article read as follows: 


Il ne subsiste que fort peu de documents mongols dus aux souverains mongols de 
l'Iran. Pendant longtemps on n’a connu que les deux lettres adressées respectivement 
& Philippe le Bel, en 1289 et en 1805, par les ikhan Arghun et Oldjaitii. Quelques 
lettres et sauf-conduits ont été retrouvés il y a quatorze ans au Vatican; leur étude 
n’est pas achevée. Mais c’est la premiére fois que des documents de méme nature 
sont retrouvés en Iran méme, et c’est la qu’on peut légitimement espérer de voir la 
liste s’allonger. 

Les documents actuellement conservés au Musée de Téhéran sont tous frag- 
mentaires, mais & des degrés différents; ils appartiennent en effet, 4 trois édits dont 
lun est représenté par trois lignes d’exorde (Document I), un autre par sept lignes 
faisant partie du corps de l’édit (Document II); tout le reste appartient 4 un troisi¢éme 
édit ot il ne semble pas que les lacunes soient bien considérables et dont nous avons 
en tout cas le nom de l’auteur au début et la date & la fin (Document III). 


Of these three documents Pe.iior integrally deciphered and translated 
(p. 87) only the three lines of “ Document I.” In the case of “ Document 
II,” he only translated (p. 38) the words Bolad terigiiten “ headed by Bolad” 
in line 1 and, in the case of “ Document III,” he only deciphered and trans- 
lated (p. 38 and p. 44) the words Busayid bayatur qan iige manu “ Word of 
Us, Busayid Bayatur Qan ” in line. 1 of “ Fig. 31” and the words bicig [17] 
manu. doluyan jayud gorin od-tur bicin jil namur-un [18] dumdadu sara-yin 
naiman qayucid-ta Sultaniya-da [19] biikiii-diir bicibei (“Our Writ. [We] 
have written [it] on the eighth qayucid of the middle moon of autumn, the 
monkey year, in the year seven hundred and twenty, at the moment when 
[We] were in Sultaniya ”) in lines 16-19 of “ Fig. 29.” 

When, in 1937, Professor V. Minorsky said in his review? of the first 
volume of Athar-é Iran: “The document will certainly be much discussed 
by the Mongol scholars,” in emphasizing the importance of PELiioT’s “ Docu- 
ment III,” he anticipated the great interest which the three documents present 
not only for the specialist in Mongolian studies, but also for the specialist in 
Iranian studies. It seems to me that, in spite of this pertinent remark, the 
documents have, to the present time, been somewhat neglected.* 


*Cf. the review of the first volume of Athér-é-Iraén by V. Minorsxy in BSOS 
9 (1987-1939) .284-235. 

? Op. cit., p. 235. See note 1 above. 

*I do not intend, by this statement, to imply that the documents have not been 
studied at all by scholars, because that would be a misrepresentation of fact. I know, 
for example, that Professor Nicholas N. Poppe studied them after the publication of 
Pe.uior’s article, for he told me in a letter dated 21 June 1950 in which he dis- 
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Reproductions of the fragments are included in Petxior’s article. There are 
seven in all: “Fig. 27. Document I,” p. 39; “ Fig. 28. Document II,” p. 40; 
“Fig. 29. Document III”; “ Fig. 30. Document III”; “ Fig. 30. Document 
Ill,” p. 41; “ Fig. 31. Document III,” p. 42; and “ Fig. 31. Document III,” 

. 43. 

On the basis of these reproductions I undertook the study of the documents 
in the summer of 1947. A glance at the reproductions will suffice to show why 
the undertaking might have been considered discouraging, if not foolhardy. 

In a letter dated 29 July 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mostsrrt wrote: 


L’écriture de ces documents est en effet si indistincte et les piéces elles-mémes sont 
si fragmentaires, et de plus remplies de tant de mots non mongols qu’on est comme 
dépaysé quand on veut les déchiffrer. Le déchiffrement et la traduction de documents 
pareils demandent nécessairement un long travail et ne peuvent étre forcés. 


If, after six years of work, I am now ready to present an integral transcrip- 
tion and translation of the documents, I must, first of all, make it a matter 
of record that, for whatever degree of success I may have achieved, I am 
indebted in no small measure to the unfailing encouragement and material 
assistance which I have received from the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, 
Professor W. B. Hennine, Professor Nicholas N. Popp, Professor Richard N. 
Frye, Dr. Herbert F. Scourmann, M. Ali Bey Toprcuipacny, and the late 
Mehdi BanraMi, to mention only those of my colleagues and friends who have, 
in one way or another, been most closely associated with me in this under- 
taking. Some of the remarks and comments which have been formulated by 
one or another of these scholars are of the greatest importance in the solu- 
tion of problems in the documents. I have faithfully and conscientiously tried 
to acknowledge each of their valuable contributions in the notes to the trans- 
lations of the documents, presenting, wherever possible, the original texts of 
their respective communications. 

I wish particularly, at this juncture, to acknowledge my very special 
indebtedness and gratitude to Professor HeNNiNG who has been so exception- 
ally generous with his precious time and great learning. The spirit of 
humility and intellectual integrity in which he has so substantially contributed 
to this study must not go unmentioned. In compliance with his request that 
I include a “ disclaimer,” I can, perhaps, do no better than to quote his own 
remarks from three of a long series of letters in which he patiently and 
sympathetically replied to my numerous questions concerning matters quite 
beyond my competence. 


cussed some of the difficult terms and names in the documents: “JI remember that I 
had many troubles with these names in the 1930’s and I asked also learned Uzbeks 
and other Moslems.” The Polish scholars Wtadystaw Kotwicz and Marjan Lewicx1, 
as we shall see, have both utilized the documents in their respective publications. 
Furthermore, more recently, both the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt and I have had 
occasion to refer to them in our respective separate publications as well as in a joint 
publication. Finally, the Russian scholar L. S. PuéKxovskxti, likewise, has made refer- 
ence to the material previously cited by Korwicz. These, however, are the only 
specific instances with which I am: familiar. 
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In a letter dated 20 September 1952 he wrote: 


Very glad indeed to know you will now be able to turn to the Teheran documents; 
I shall look forward with great interest to the letters you promise on the problems 
involved, though I am bound to say that I fear in my almost total ignorance of the 
period in question I shall scarcely be able to answer your questions. I really know 
nothing of Mongol times; I am not posing, it is the bare truth. 


Again, in a letter dated 31 October 1952 he wrote: 


You deserve congratulations on having overcome the chief difficulties of these 
documents. I am sorry that I have so few useful suggestions to make, but I am 
truly ignorant of Mongol-Persian times. 


Finally, in a letter dated 5 December 1952 he wrote: 


Incidentally, if you have occasion to quote my remarks in several cases, I shall be 
thankful if you will kindly include a disclaimer, on my part, to any pretence of 
expert knowledge of Mongol times. I do not want it to be thought that I was 
setting myself up as an expert in a field of study about which I really know nothing. 
In this series of letters I have stressed my shortcomings more than once: you have, 
in your great kindness, taken no notice of such disclaimers; nevertheless, I hope you 
will be good enough to include some such remark. 


In the course of the summer of 1948 my colleague and friend Professor 
Richard N. Frre of this University very kindly sent to me from Teheran new 
photographs of the passages which are almost illegible in Prxxiot’s repro- 
ductions. Although some of these, unfortunately, were not more legible than 
PELLIOT’s, in general, they permitted me to decipher rather rapidly several 
words which, until then, had resisted every effort I made to decipher them. 
Furthermore, Professor Frye greatly assisted me in the verification of my 
readings by copying by hand certain words and sometimes whole lines which 
lacked distinctness in the photographs. 

In 1950, I received from Teheran, thanks to the kindness of Mehdi 
BauraMi, late Director of the Musée de Téhéran, a supplementary set of 
photographs which, for several passages, are more distinct than the previous 
ones. 

In the month of September of 1951, it was my great privilege to be allowed, 
through the courtesy of Mehdi Bauramt, to see and closely examine in the 
Musée de Téhéran itself these precious, though fragmentary, documents from 
a chancellery long since forgotten. Thus I was able not only to check my 
transcription, word by word, against the original text of each fragment, but 
I also was able to decipher several more words which are indistinct in PELLIot’s 
reproductions. 

On 13 September, the day before my departure from Teheran, Mehdi 
BauramMi had the fragment of the Bicig of Busayid Bayatur Qan of 1320, 
which Pelliot called “ Fig. 29 Document III,” lowered from the wall on which 
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it was hung and kindly permitted me to examine the two texts which are 
found on the reverse and to which he had first called my attention in 1950.* 

Since it was impossible in the short time at my disposal to have these texts 
photographed, I had to content myself with copies which I made by hand. 
However, Professor Richard N. Frye, who was in Teheran later in the autumn 
of 1951, very kindly requested M. André Goparp to have the texts photo- 
graphed. After a preliminary exchange of letters between M. Goparp and 
myself, I received the following welcome letter from him, dated 26 January 
1952: 


En réponse a votre lettre du 3 Janvier 1952, je vous envoie les photographies des 
deux petites inscriptions qui se trouvent au revers de l’édit mongol du Musée de 
Téhéran. 


I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to M. Goparp for his 
great kindness in having the texts photographed. 

In closing this Preface, I wish to state that, in making, as I have, a number 
of acknowledgments, I do not, in any manner, disclaim responsibility for the 
imperfections of my work. 


“Cf. my remarks on pages 523-526 of my article “A Chancellery Practice of the 
Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries” in HJAS 14(1951) 493-526. 








FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


INTRODUCTION 


Preliminary Remarks 


Whereas the only pieces of the Mongolian chancellery in China 
which have, as yet, come to light are those of which the texts are 
on stone,’ the only pieces of the Mongolian chancellery in Iran 
which have, as yet, come to light are, on the contrary, those of 
which the texts are on paper. At the present time, the extant 
pieces of the Mongolian chancellery in Iran may be divided into 
two general categories: (1) those which pertain to “ domestic 
affairs” and (2) those which pertain to “ foreign affairs.” 

The first category consists of the documents herein published 
under the title of “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de 
Téhéran.” They are as follows: 


1. “Document I” (undated) 
2. “Document II” (undated) 
3. “Document III” (Bicig of Busayid Bayatur Qan of 1320) 


The second category consists of the following documents: 


1. Bitig of Abaya ([?]1267 / [?]1279) 

2. Bicig of Aryun to Philippe le Bel (1289) 
3. Bicig of Aryun to Nicholas IV (1290) 
4. Biéig of Tasan to Boniface VIII (1302) 

5 


. Bidig of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel (1305) 


The most recent edition of the letters to Philippe le Bel is that 
by Professor Erich Harntscu entitled “Zu den Briefen der mon- 
golischen Il-khane Argun und Oljeitii an den Kénig Philipp den 
Sch6nen von Frankreich (1289 v. 1305)” in Oriens 2 (1949) .216- 
235. The only edition of the other three is that by Antoine 


* These are the documents in the ’Phags-pa script of which the most recent editions 
are: (1) (for those hitherto unpublished) Marian Lewicxt’s “ Les inscriptions mongoles 
inédites en écriture carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12(1937).1-72 and (2) (for 
all except those which have been discovered since the publication of his monumental 
work) N. N. Poppr’s KpagpaTHad mHCbMeHHOCTb [Square Writing] (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1941). 
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Mosraert and Francis Woodman Cueavss entitled “Trois docu- 
ments mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes” in HJAS 15 
(1952) .419-506. 

In this study the three documents pertaining to “ domestic 
affairs” are presented in the sequence in which they appear in 
Peuior’s article. Only the third of the three can be dated with 
any degree of precision. 


Description of the Documents 


Document I 
(Fig. 27 / Page 39) 


The first of the three documents consists of only three lines. 
Petuiot described it as follows (op. cit., pp. 37-38) : 


Document I. Ces trois lignes d’exorde sont d’une belle calligraphie orne- 
mentale (fig. 27). Elles se lisent: 


Mongka t(G)ngri-yin Kiiciin-diir 
Mugqamad baiqambar-un iman-dur 

Yaka suu-djali-yin ibaga-diir, 

“Dans la force du Ciel éternel, 

Dans la faveur(?) du prophéte Mahomet, 
Dans la protection de la grande Fortune ”, 


Nous aurions la la formule traditionnelle des édits mongols si la conversion 
des Mongols de I’Iran a I’Islam n’avait fait ajouter la mention de Mahomet. 
La “grande Fortune” est la fortune dynastique remontant 4 Gengis-Khan 
lui-méme. Le seul mot un peu douteux est iman, qui n’est pas mongol; j’y 


ai vu l’arabe 4), “ faveur ”, “ bienfait ”. 
= 


[88] On pourrait se demander si ces trois lignes d’exorde ne sont pas 
précisément celles qui manquent en téte du document III. Je suis loin 
d’écarter cette solution. Si je ne l’ai pas adoptée expressément c’est parce que 
l’écriture de cet exorde est trés différente de celle du document III, et aussi 
parce que le fragment qui a conservé ces trois lignes d’exorde ne porte pas de 
cachet chinois comme tous les fragments du document III. Mais a cela on 
pourrait répondre qu’une calligraphie ornementale a été employée pour la 
seule invocation initiale, et l’écriture ordinaire pour le reste de |’édit; et, en 
ce qui concerne le cachet chinois, qu’il n’est appliqué, en principe, qu’a la fin 
du texte et partout ot deux papiers sont collés bout & bout; or l’exorde n’est 
fait que d’un seul papier. 

Je n’ai disposé que de photographies; peut-étre l’examen des originaux 
permettrait-il d’arriver 4 une solution mieux assurée sur ce point. 
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We should add to Petxiort’s description the fact that each word 
is written in gold and is carefully outlined in vermilion. 

For a discussion of “le seul mot un peu douteux,” see “ Docu- 
ment I,” (Fig. 27 / Page 39) , note 2. 


Document II 


On page 38 of his article, Petxior described this document in 
the following terms: 


Document II. Le document II ne contient plus que sept lignes de formules 
assez courantes (fig. 28). C’est presque la fin de ]’édit, sans date malheureuse- 
ment. A la ligne I il est question des chiliarques “ Bulad et autres”. II s’agit 
certainement d’un Pulad, mais on ne se serait pas attendu a voir le nom 
vocalisé & la facon iranienne, au lieu de la forme mongole (empruntée) Bolod. 

L’intérét de ce document vient du cachet chinois qu’il porte, et qui est 
identique & celui de la lettre d’Arghun a Philippe le Bel (1289); on peut donc 
supposer que nous avons ici un fragment d’un édit d’Arghun, mais les formules 
subsistantes ne permettent pas d’en préciser l’objet. 


As stated by Mosrarrt and Cieaves, however, in note 12 on 
page 432 of their article “ Trois documents mongols ... , 


” 


Il suit de 1a aussi qu’il n’est pas sir que le document II (f. 28) publié par 
Pelliot dans Documents mongols, p. 40, (voir aussi ci-aprés, pl. VIII) et qui 
porte un cachet dont la légende est la méme que celle du cachet apposé sur 
la lettre d’Aryun & Philippe le Bel (1289), soit réellement d’Aryun, comme le 
suppose Pelliot, et non pas d’Abaya. II n’est méme pas sir qu'il puisse étre 
attribué 4 l’un de ces deux ilkhan. En effet, bien que la légende soit la 
méme, il est certain que le cachet que porte ce document II n’est pas identique 
& celui qui se voit sur le sauf-conduit d’Abaya et sur les lettres d’Aryun de 
1289 et 1290, les caractéres de cette légende étant tracés différemment. 


Of the seven extant lines only one has a lacuna which is easily 
completed, i.e., [jr|ly in line 6. 

In view of the fact that lines 2-7 constitute a series of formulae 
which are identical with those at the end of “ Document III,” it 
is also possible to restore all of line 8 and the first word of line 9. 

In this document the first five letters of the word bidan-a at 
the beginning of line 5 are written in gold and the last letter (-a) 
is written in black. The top of the b has been cut off. As for the 
word jrly at the beginning of line 6, the letters jr have disappeared. 
The remaining letters ly are in gold. We may safely assume that 
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the word jrly at the beginning of the restored line 8 and the word 
manu at the beginning of the partially restored line 9 were also 
written in gold. 

Each of these words written in gold is placed at the beginning 
of the line in which it occurs approximately four letter spaces 
higher than the words at the beginning of the remaining lines. 
Thus we have evidence for the first time of words such as bidan-a 
(“by Us”) (with the suffix -a excluded), jrly (“Edict”), and 
manu (“of Us”) being given special prominence, because of 
their royal character, not only by honorific elevation, but also by 
being written in gold. 


Document III 


Of the three documents pertaining to “ domestic affairs ” only 
“Document III” consists of more than a single fragment. As a 
matter of fact, it consists of eight fragments which, when assem- 
bled in their proper sequence, still do not constitute a complete 
text. 

Pe.uiot described the document as follows (p. 38): 

Document III. Le document III est le plus considérable (fig. 29, 30 et 31). 


L’invocation initiale manque, 4 moins qu’elle ne soit constituée par le docu- 
ment I. Vient ensuite, trés réguli¢rement, le nom de I’auteur: 


Busayit baqadur qan iigé manu, 
“ Abi-Sa‘id bahadur Khan; notre parole ”, 


Le texte lui-méme porte sur |’attribution de biens musulmans; il est encom- 
bré de mots techniques arabes, en général assez clairs. La fin est ainsi congue: 

Bicik manu. Dolo an dja ut qorin ot-dur bicin djil namur-un dumdatu sara- 
yin naiman qa ucit-ta Sultaniya-da biikiii-diir bicibai, 

“Notre écrit. Dans l’année 720, l’année du singe, 4 la lune médiane de 
Yautomme, le 8 de la lune décroissante, alors que j’étais 4 Sultaniyeh, j’ai 
écrit.” 

Petuiot clearly recognized, among the eight fragments which 
constitute “ Document III,” both the initial and termina! ones 
(op. cit., p. 38). As for the other six, he did not indicate the 
sequence in which they should be placed so that the document 
might be read as a continuous text nor did he inform the reader 
that the sequence in which they appear in his reproductions 
should not even be considered suggestive. 
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For the sake of facilitating the use of PeLxiot’s reproductions, 
at least until they are superseded by better ones, I shall con- 
sistently refer to the fragments of this document in terms of the 
legends which he himself used to designate them. In presenting, 
at this time, my own arrangement of the fragments, I shall ex- 
plain, in each case, the reasons for which I consider the relative 
position of any given fragment to be that to which I have 
assigned it. 

It must also be observed, before we proceed to an analysis of 
the physical features of each fragment which permit us to deter- 
mine the original positions of the fragments in the document, 
that such a long document consisted of numerous sheets of paper 
adhesively so attached that the sheet on the left always slightly 
overlapped the sheet on the right. The joint formed by the 
superimposed right-hand edge of the sheet of paper on the left 
was regularly sealed by a seal so affixed that it straddled both 
sheets of paper—that on the left and that on the right. Further- 
more, the seal was alternately affixed so that the first impression 
appeared near the top of the first two sheets so joined and the 
second impression near the bottom of the second two, etc. The 
fragments of this document are, in effect, nothing more than 
sheets of paper—some consisting of two sheets still attached to 
each other—-which became detached from the document as a 
whole. In some cases, they have, however, suffered independent 
mutilation. 

Fragment 1 


(“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (B) 


This fragment consists of the single line Busayid bayatur qan 
tige manu “ Word of Us, Busayid Bayatur Qan” which consti- 
tuted the preamble of the entire document. It will be observed 
that a substantial strip of paper has been torn out of the center 
of the document from just above the half-way point to the bottom 
edge. The gap formed by the tear in this fragment is the first 
of two large gaps in the entire document, the second being that 
in “ Fragment 4” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (A). When we 
reach “Fragment 5” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (A), how- 
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ever, we shall see that the large gap in this fragment and that in 
“Fragment 4,” fortunately, have closed, giving way to the first 
two of a double, parallel series of holes which appear with fairly 
constant regularity in a declining sequence of size in each of the 
successive fragments. The relative size of these holes is also of 
considerable utility in placing the fragments in their correct rela- 
tive positions. It is clear, even in PeLLio1’s reproductions, that 
each of the double series of holes coincides with a horizontal fold 
in the document. 


Fragment 2 
(“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (C) 


This, in some ways, is the most troublesome of all these frag- 
ments, for it has been cut from a larger fragment and adhesively 
attached to the lower right corner of “ Fragment 1.” Since the 
fragment consists of two lines which might properly be expected 
to occur near the beginning of the text, I presume that “ Frag- 
ment 2” probably followed “ Fragment 1.” I have not the slight- 
est doubt, however, that it was an entirely separate sheet of paper 
which, since it carried no writing on the upper half, was trimmed 


to its present size and attached to the blank area at the lower 
right-hand side of “ Fragment 1.” 


Fragment 3 


(“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (B) 


I have placed this fragment in third position, because it is 
clear that the small hole near the top coincides with that near 
the top on the upper left-hand side of the fragment which I have 
designated as “Fragment 4” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (A). 
Furthermore, the left half of the impression of the seal on the 
upper right-hand side of the fragment perfectly coincides with 
the right half of the impression of the same seal on the upper 
left-hand side of “Fragment 4.” It is true that in Prxuior’s 
reproduction (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (B) the impression 
of the seal in this fragment is larger than that in “ Fragment 4” 
(“ Fig. 31. Document III”), but that, obviously, is merely a 
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difference in the relative size of the photographs, not in the im- 
pressions of the seal. For the first time we observe a feature which 
also is of great importance in determining the relative position 
of the fragments: the fact that the right-hand side of “ Frag- 
ment 3” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (B) slightly overlapped 
the left-hand side of “ Fragment 4” (“ Fig. 31. Document III ”) 
(A) to which it was attached by some sort of adhesive substance. 


Fragment 4 


(“ Fig. 31. Document IIT”) (A) 


That this fragment must follow “ Fragment 3” is clear from 
what has just been demonstrated above. It will be observed that 
the upper left-hand margin of the fragment was, in its original 
form, overlapped by “ Fragment 3.” For that reason, when the 
seal was affixed so as to straddle both sheets of paper, the whole 
right-hand side of the impression fell on the paper of “ Fragment 
4” along the joint constituted by the right-hand edge of “ Frag- 
ment 3” when it was attached to “ Fragment 4.” It will further 
be observed that the large gap encountered in “ Fragment 1” 
(“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (B) is duplicated in this docu- 
ment, the whole lower left-hand side of which has disappeared, 
taking with it the text of the lower half of the first line of the 
fragment. This gap, as we are about to see, closes in “ Fragment 
5” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (A). 


Fragment 5 


(“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (A) 


From the right half of the impression of the seal at the lower 
left-hand side of this fragment which coincides with the left half 
of the impression at the lower right-hand side of “ Fragment 4,” 
from the two large holes in the fragment—the one in the center 
and the one below it near the bottom—, which correspond to the 
large gap in “ Fragment 1” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (B) 
and to that in “ Fragment 4” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”) (A), 
from the impression of the seal at the upper right-hand side of 
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this fragment which perfectly coincides with that at the upper 
left-hand side of “ Fragment 6” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”), 
and from the terminal flourishes of the “tails” of two final b’s 
which respectively belong to the words [w]ayb-udi and qarab in 
line 1 of “Fragment 6” (“Fig. 31. Document III”), it is 
obvious that this fragment must be placed between “ Fragment 
4” (“Fig. 31. Document III”) (A) and “ Fragment 6” (“ Fig. 
31. Document III”). 


Fragment 6 


(“ Fig. 31. Document III ”) 


This fragment and those which follow now easily fall into 
position. From the slight margin on the left-hand side of the 
fragment, it is clear that it was overlapped by the right-hand 
edge of “ Fragment 5” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (A). The 
seal, as usual, was affixed so as to straddle both sheets of paper. 
The coincidence of the two halves of the impression is perfect. 
The final flourish of the “ tail” of the final -b in [wlayb-udi, as 
well as that in garab, both of which words appear in the first line 
of “ Fragment 6” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”), are found, as we 
have already observed, on the right-hand side of “ Fragment 5 ” 
(“Fig. 30. Document III”) (A). If the right-hand edge of 
“Fragment 5” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”) (A) were super- 
imposed, in its original position, on the left-hand margin of “ Frag- 
ment 6” (“ Fig. 31. Document III ”’) , it would be found that the 
coincidence of the now severed parts of the tails of the final b’s 
would be perfect. In addition to these features, we observe the 
continuation of the double, parallel series of holes, established as 
such in the preceding fragment, which clearly reveal a gradual, 
declining sequence in size, with an occasional interruption of the 
pattern, as in the case of the third hole in the bottom series and 
the last hole in the top series. Again we find the left half of the 
impression of the seal at the upper right-hand edge of the frag- 
ment, which perfectly coincides with the corresponding right half 
. the same impression on “ Fragment 7” (“ Fig. 30. Document 

aa E 
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Fragment 7 


(“ Fig. 30. Document III ”’) 


This fragment falls between “ Fragment 6” (“ Fig. 31. Docu- 
ment III”) and “Fragment 8” (“ Fig. 29. Document III”). 
Again we observe that there is a slight margin along the left- 
hand side which makes it irrefutably clear that this side of the 
fragment was overlapped by the edge of the right-hand side of 
“Fragment 6” (“ Fig. 31. Document III”). The seal in this, 
as in the previous cases, was so affixed that it straddled both 
sheets of paper. The impression at the upper left-hand side of this 
fragment is, of course, that of the right half of the complete im- 
pression. The coincidence of the two halves, if they were brought 
together, would be found to be perfect. The double, parallel series 
of holes continues to decline in size as they proceed from the left- 
hand to the right-hand side of the fragment. At the upper right- 
hand side of the fragment there is, again, the left half of the 
impression of the seal of which the corresponding right half is 
found at the upper left-hand side of “ Fragment 8” (“ Fig. 29. 
Document III ”’). 


Fragment 8 


(“ Fig. 29. Document III ”’) 


This is the longest and best preserved of the several fragments 
constituting “ Document III.” The right half of the impression 
of the seal, placed so as to straddle both sheets of paper, per- 
fectly coincides with the corresponding left half at the upper 
right-hand edge of “ Fragment 7” (“ Fig. 30. Document III”). 
The double, parallel series of holes continues to decline in size 
until, fortunately, they entirely disappear, the lower series achiev- 
ing this extinction, however, sooner than the upper. 

In these remarks on the physical features of the fragments, 
which make it possible to determine the relative sequence of the 
latter, I have not considered it necessary further to demonstrate, 
in every case, that there is a progressive continuity of text which 
obviously must obtain, if the sequence of the fragments which I 
propose is to be considered acceptable. 
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Of the forty-four extant lines only nine have lacunae: Fig. 30 / 
Page 41 (B), 1. 1; Fig. 31 / Page 42 (A), 1. 1; Fig. 30 / Page 
41 (A), 1. 2; Fig. 31 / Page 43, ll. 1, 3, 5, and 6; Fig. 30, 1. 2; 
and Fig. 29, 1. 2. Of these lacunae only two are not easily com- 
pleted: Fig. 30 / Page 41 (B) ,1. 1, and Fig. 31 / Page 42 (A), 1.1. 

In addition to the lines which are extant, there was almost cer- 
tainly a second line on the sheet of paper which is designated as 
Fig. 31 / Page 42 (B). There must also have been a line or two 
before the first line on the sheet of paper which is designated as 
Fig. 31 / Page 42 (C). 

The entire first line of “ Document III” (Busayid bayatur gan 
iige manu) (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (B) is written in gold. The word 
bidan-a in line 2 of Fig. 30 / Page 41 (B) is written in gold. For 
a discussion of this word see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) 
(B), note 2. The word jzly in line 1 of Fig. 30 / Page 41 (A) is 
written in gold. The first four letters of jrly-ud, that is, the word 
proper without the plural suffix in -ud, in line 1 of Fig. 31 / Page 
43 are written in gold. The word jrly in line 4 of the same frag- 
ment is also written in gold. The word bidan-a in line 13, the 
word jrly in line 14, the word jrly in line 16, and the word manu 
in line 17 of Fig. 29 are each written in gold. 

The words biéin jil in line 17 of the same fragment are written 
in a much lighter ink, a fact which would indicate that they were 
added after the document had been completed. See also page 
19 below. 

I am not at all certain that PeLuiot was right in stating that 
the invocatio is missing, because the opening lines: 


Busayid bayatur qan iige manu 


jayud-un noyad 
Gilan Da3tawand Giistasbi, 


while admittedly incomplete, are in every way parallel with those 
of the Bicig of Abaya of (?) 1267 / (?)1279, that of Tasan of 1302, 
and that of Oljeitii of 1305. In other words, the document may 
never have had an invocatio. If it did, the invocatio would un- 
questionably have preceded the line Busayid bayatur qan iige 
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manu, just as it precedes the line Aryun tige manu in the Biéig of 
Aryun of 1289. That the three lines constituting “ Document I ” 
could have been the invocatio of “ Document III” is highly un- 
likely, if for no other reason than the fact that the paper on which 
they are written is not so wide as that on which the text of 
“ Document III ” is written. 

Pewuiot’s remark: “ Le texte lui-méme porte sur l’attribution - 
de biens musulmans ” compels us to conclude that he had not had 
sufficient time in which to study “ Document III,” for, general 
as his statement is, it is still sufficiently specific to reveal that he 
had not established the true nature of the document. Had he 
disposed of the time in which to assemble the diverse fragments 
in their proper sequence and to decipher the text of each, he 
undoubtedly would have modified, if not completely altered, his 
statement. When he added, however, “il est encombré de mots 
techniques arabes, en général assez clairs,” it is perfectly obvious 
that he had recognized a salient linguistic feature of the docu- 
ment, the high incidence of foreign vocabulary, some of which 
still awaits identification. 

It was Professor W. B. Hennrne who first recognized the true 
nature of the document on the basis of my provisional transla- 
tions of “Fig. 31 / Page 42” (A), “Fig. 30 / Page 41” (A), 
and “Fig. 31 / Page 43.” From the essential part of the text 
contained in these three fragments we learn that: 

It had been reported by the sy Badaradin Abul Maqmad 
Maqmud that, although, by virtue of an edict, he had, in the 
place of his father the 3 Camaladin, sat on the sujada of the 
Sty sagid Ibrayim and had been appointed over the qgayas-a-yin 
wayb-ud, his elder brother, Samsadin Maqmad, not letting him 
approach, took his edicts and writs and let the foundation go to 
wrack and ruin. 

Judging this to be an illegal act, Busayid Bayatur Qan decreed 
that Samsadin Maqmad should restore whatever edicts and writs 
he had taken and whatever he had misappropriated from the 
terms of the foundation. He further decreed that the sy Bada- 
radin Abul Maqmad Maqmud should, as formerly, sit on the 
sujada. 
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In a letter dated 18 November 1952, Professor HENNING wrote, 
in part, as follows: 


The expression “ sit on the sajjada” is very valuable in determining the 
nature of the circle of persons with whom the document is concerned: it is 
characteristic of Dervish Orders, exclusively, and shows that the quarrel which 
led to the issue of your document was a quarrel about the chieftainship of a 
Dervish Order, involving naturally the administration of the property of the 


Order. . . .? 


Of the three documents, “ Document III ” is the only one with 
a date: bicin jil namur-un [18] dumdadu sara-yin naiman qayucid- 
ta “On the eighth gayuéid of the middle moon of autumn, the 
monkey year, in the year seven hundred and twenty.” 

Pretiiot discussed the date in the following terms (op. cit., 
p. 44): 

L’année 720 de l’hégire correspond 4 1320, qui est bien une année du singe. 
La date indiquée du 22 de la 8éme lune ne doit toutefois pas étre calculée 
d’apres le calendrier lunaire arabe mais d’aprés le calendrier luné-solaire 
ouigour, trés voisin du calendrier chinois. En calendrier chinois, il s’agirait 
du 24 septembre 1820. Cette date n’est qu’approximative pour le calendrier 
ouigour, car on n’a pas encore étudié d’une facgon systématique les petites 
divergences entre les deux calendriers. 

Cet édit d’Abii Sa‘id de septembre 1320 souléve une derniére question. Tant 
dans le corps du texte, qu’a la fin, on y a opposé a maintes reprises un cachet 
chinois, et c’est celui-la méme qui est apposé sur la lettre d’Oldjaitii de 1305. 
Bienque les rapports aient continué entre les ilkhan et l’empereur mongol de 
Chine sous Abii Sa‘id, nous sommes amenés 4 supposer qu’on n’avait pas 
envoyé de Pékin a ce dernier un nouveau sceau d’investiture; et c’est pourquoi, 
quatre ans aprés son avénement, Abi Sa‘id aurait encore employé le sceau 
de son prédécesseur. 


On pages 17-18 of his article “ Quelques mots encore sur les 
lettres des il-khans de Perse refrouvées [sic] par Abel-Rémusat ” 
in Collectanea Orientalia 10 (1936) .1-22, Wtadystaw Korwicz 
observed: 

22. Les deux épitres, celle d’Argoun et celle d’Oeuldjeitii, portent presque 
la méme date: le sixiéme et le huitiéme jour de la derniére décade du premier 


mois de été. La solution de ces dates [18] présentent de graves difficultés 
que j'ai déja signalées'); actuellement M. Pelliot s’est heurté 4 des difficultés 


*See “Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 7, for thé complete text of 
Professor HENNING’s communication on this subject. 


2 
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pareilles en cherchant 4 résoudre la date que portent les documents de 
Téhéran. II part du principe que les il-khans se servaient du calendrier ouigour, 
quelque peu différent du calendrier chinois. Mais ici, il faut encore rappeler 
une autre circonstance. L’il-khan Ghazan introduisit en I’an 701 de l’hégire 
(=A.D. 1802) une ére nouvelle, connue sous le nom d’il-khanienne. C’est 
de celle-la qu’ont pu se servir, aussi bien Oeuldjeitii que Abii-Sa‘id*) et, pour 
résoudre les dates de leur régne, il est indispensable d’étudier les particu- 
larités non seulement du calendrier ouigour, comme Il’indique M. Pelliot, mais 
aussi celles de l’ére il-khanienne. 


» RO IV, 187. 
»B. Baproapap, Ilepcuackad Hagmuch Ha cTbHS anifickoH MeyeTH Manyue 


(CIIB 1911), 15; F. G. Ginzel, Handbuch der . . . Chronologie, I (Leipzig, 1906), 
304-305. 


In his review * of the first volume of Athar-é-Iran, V. Minorsxy 
wrote: 


A short but very interesting note has been contributed by P. Pelliot on 
three documents in Mongol found in Tehran, one of which bears the [235] 
name of the il-khan Abi-Sa‘id and the date of 720 (1820?). However, the 
era of the date is not quite certain, and recently Professor W. Kotwicz, 
Collectanea Orientalia, No. 10, Wilno, 1936, p. 18, has suggested that it may 
be that introduced by Ghazan in 701/1302. .. . 


Although the equivalent in the Julian calendar of the day of 


the month is still uncertain for the reasons which Kotwicz has 
mentioned, PELLIOT was quite correct in stating: “ L’année 720 
de l’hégire correspond & 1320, qui est bien une année du singe.” 
This, according to the Erh-shih-shih shuo-jun piao —+2HAMR 
of Cu‘en Yiian BRIG, was the year keng-shen BK of the Chinese 
sexagenary cycle, which began on 10 February 1320 (p. 72) and 
ended on 28 January 1321 (p. 73). It was a “ monkey year” in 
the duodenary cycle and an “ iron-monkey year” in the sexa- 
genary cycle. Cf., e.g., ging bicin jil-e “im King-Affen-Jahre 
(1320) ” in line 10 on page 120 of the chronicle by Sayang Seéen 
as published by Isaac Jacob Scumupt under the title of Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen und Ihres Fiirstenhauses (St. Petersburg, 1829). 
As remarked by P. Petuiot on page 657 of his article “ Le cycle 
sexagénaire dans la chronologie tibétaine ” in JA 1 (1913) .633-667, 
this is one of “les dates correctement rétablies ” on page 121 of 


*See Preface, note 1. 
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Scumipt’s work. Cf. also Baron A. von Stait-Hoxstew, “ On 
the Sexagenary Cycle of the Tibetans,’ MS 1 (1935) .277-314+ 2 
plates (p. 11). 

Giving as the equivalent of dwmdadu sara-yin naiman qayuéid- 
ta the “ 22 de la 8éme lune,” Petuiot stated: “ En calendrier 
chinois, il s’agirait du 24 septembre 1320.” The “ 22 de la 8eme 
lune” is, however, unquestionably an error for the “23 de la 
seme lune,” as demonstrated by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
who remarked in a letter dated 11 April 1953: 

Pelliot dit 22, mais les “ qayu¢id ” ne peuvent, 4 mon avis, avoir été comptés 


a partir du quinze, ou la lune est pleine“, mais seulement 4 partir du 16. 
De la il suit que le 24 sept. de Pelliot doit étre changé en 25 sept. 


@ yw FA or | HH “the 15th day of the lunar month—the full month ” (Mathews’). 


For additional remarks by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
on the word gayuéid see “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 56. 

On 27 April 1953, Professor Richard N. Frye very kindly 
informed me that: 

According to HM. Op6enu, CuuxpounucTuyeckue Ta6muubl, Tocy- 
apcTBeHHbId OSpmutax (JleHuurpagz, 1940), 25 September 1320 is 


20 Sha‘ban 720 of the Muslim era. The Christian date, of course, is according 
to the Julian Calendar. The Muslim year of 720 ended 30 January 1321. 


To the extent that it might be of significance as a chancellery 
practice, I should also draw attention to still another factor which 
I verified when I inspected the original document in the Musée 
de Téhéran: the words biéin jil are written in a much lighter ink 
than any other words in the document—with the exception, of 
course, of the words written in gold—and appear to have been 
added after the composition of the rest of the document. This 
difference in the intensity of inking is also perfectly apparent in 
Pelliot’s reproduction (“ Doc. III / Fig. 29”). 


Punctuation and Orthography 


The three documents herein transcribed and translated, al- 
though not quite so old as those of (?) 1267 /(?) 1279, 1289, 
1290, 1302, and 1305 to which reference has been made above, 
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present, in general, the same distinctive features of punctuation 
and orthography.‘ 

As for the punctuation, in the three documents, the scribes used 
only the simple point. Exceptionally we see in “ Document III,” 
after the final 7 of the word bidéibei, the last in the document, the 
sign of punctuation consisting of five points, a variation of that 
consisting of four which, today, is called the dérbeljin eg, lit., 
“ quadrangular point ” or, because originally it was placed at the 
end of a strophe, baday (<Skr. padaka), lit., “strophe” (ef. 
N. Poppr, "pamMaTHKa MHCbMe€HHO-MOHIOJBCKOrO A3bIKa, p. 37; 
G. J. Ramstepvt, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, p. 425b). It is 
evident that the scribes of the chancelleries of the il gan did not 
conceive as we the function which punctuation is called upon to 
fulfill. The points appear sometimes to be placed in a very arbi- 
trary manner. 

There is no punctuation in “ Document I” (Fig. 39) . 

In “ Document II” (Fig. 28 / Page 40), we find a point only 
after kembez in line 4. 

In “ Document III,” there is almost no punctuation. In Fig. 
31 / Page 43, we find a point after sayuju in line 6. In Fig. 29, 
we find a point only after kemen in line 12. 

In the iijig on the reverse of “ Document III” there appears 
to be a point after the word iijig and unquestionably a point be- 
tween each of the proper names, but not one after the last of the 
four, Tajadin Ali S-a. There is no punctuation in the summary of 
the contents of “ Document III” on the reverse of the same 
document. 

In order to facilitate the use of my transcription of the texts, I 
have regularly, in addition to the meagre punctuation of the 
originals, placed a period at the end of every sentence. 

In none of the documents is the letter n, initial, medial, or 


“ Because of the generally similar chancellery nature of the documents in the Musée 
de Téhéran and those in the Archivio Segreto Vaticano, I have considered it expedient 
to adopt for the rest of this Introduction a pattern of exposition which essentially is 
the same as that employed by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt and myself in the 
“Remarques préliminaires” on pages 423-430 of our article “Trois documents 
mongols. . . .” 
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final, marked with a diacritic point with the exception of the -n in 
the name Tajadin in the iijig on the reverse of “ Document III.” 

The Mongols took from the Uighur script the two points 
serving to distinguish the velar gutturals (cf. A. von GaBAIN, 
Alttiirkische Grammatik, p. 16). In none of these documents, 
however, did the scribes use the two points to distinguish the 
y from the q, except in the word qayas-a in line 1 of the summary 
of the contents of “ Document III” on the reverse of the same 
document. 

As in the case of other documents of the period, the three docu- 
ments present orthographies inherited from the Uighur writing: 
(1) bélg for the scriptio plena *béleg in “ Document III,” Fig. 
30, line 4; (2) jrly for jarliy in “ Document II,” Fig. 28 / Page 
40, line 6 ([jrlly) and line 8 ([jrly]), “ Document III,” Fig. 30 / 
Page 41 (A), line 1, Fig. 31 / Page 43, line 4, and Fig. 29, lines 
14 and 16—we also find jrly-ud in “ Document III,” Fig. 31 / 
Page 43, line 1; (3) Page 43, line 1, and in line 3 of the summary 
of the contents of “ Document III” on the reverse of the same 
document; (4) kembei for kemebei in “ Document II,” Fig. 28 / 
Page 40, line 4; and (5) tngri for tengri in line 1 of “ Document I.” 

Other usual orthographies of the period in which a front vowel 
is written as a back vowel are: (1) ay-e for ey-e in “ Document 
Ill,” Fig. 30, line 3; (2) ayn for eyin in “ Document II,” line 5, 
and “ Document III,” line 13; (3) jugiyer for jiigiyer in “ Docu- 
ment II,” Fig. 28 / Page 40, line 3, and “ Document III,” Fig. 30, 
line 7, and Fig. 29, lines 6 and 11; and (4) mulgiid for miilgiid in 
“Document ITI,” Fig. 29, lines 5 and 7. The use of a for e and u 
for i does not imply a pronunciation which really existed, but is 
due to a chancellery habit which, as Wtadsytaw Korwicz says 
on page 17 of his article “ En marge des lettres des il-khans de 
Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat” in Collectanea Orientalia 
4(Lwow, 1933) .1-48, reflects “d’anciens usages de |’écriture 
ouigoure.”” 

Of particular interest are the hitherto unattested orthographies: 
(1) asiran for asaran in “ Document II,” Fig. 28 / Page 40, line 
4, and “ Document III,” Fig. 29, line 11; (2) gerige for gerege in 
“Document ITI,” Fig. 29, lines 1 and 15—the form gerege occurs, 
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however, in “ Document II,” Fig. 28 / Page 40, line 7; and (3) 
oliléaju for oluléaju in “ Document III,” Fig. 29, line 6. 

Other early orthographies elsewhere attested are: (1) Bolad 
(> Bolod) in “ Document II,” Fig. 28 / Page 40, line 1; (2) kiiéii- 
ger (~kiiéii-ber) in “ Document III,” Fig. 29, line 7; (3) oraysad 
(> oroysad) in “ Document III,” Fig. 29, line 4; (4) orayulju 
(> oroyulju) in “ Document III,” Fig. 29, line 2; (5) tariyad 
(> tariyad) in “ Document III,” Fig. 30, line 6; and (6) tariyan 
(>tariyan) in “ Document III,” Fig. 30, line 3. 

The calligraphic influence of the Musulman environment in 
which these documents were written is particularly evident in the 
highly ornamental calligraphy of “ Document I” and that of the 
word biéibei in line 19 of Fig. 29 of “ Document ITI.” 


Material Disposition of the Documents 


The material disposition which the three documents present is 


the following: 
In “ Document I,” consisting of three lines of invocatio, each 
line begins at the same elevated level, because each begins with 


words requiring honorific elevation: (1) mongke tngr (“ Ever- 
lasting Heaven”), (2) Muqamad baiyambar (“the Prophet 
Mugamad ”’), and (3) yeke suu jali (“ the Great Fortune Flame,” 
i.e., Cinggis Qan) . 

In “ Document II,” consisting of nine lines (of which the last 
two have been restored), lines 5, 6, and 8 begin on the same 
elevated level, because the words bidan-a (“by Us”), [jrlly 
(“Order”) and [jrly] (“Order”) require honorific elevation. 
Lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 are recessed, but of the same level. 

In “ Document III,” consisting of eight fragments with a total 
of forty-four lines, the following lines are elevated, because they 
begin with words requiring honorific elevation: Fig. 31 / Page 
42 (B), 1.1: Busayid bayatur gan iige manu (“Word of Us, 
Busayid Bayatur Qan”’); Fig. 30 / Page 41 (B), 1. 2: bidan-a 
(“ by Us ”) ; Fig. 30 / Page 41 (A), 1.1: jrly-iyar (“ by Edict ”); 
Fig. 31 / Page 43, 1. 1: jrly-ud (“ Edicts”) and 1. 4 jrly (“ Edicts ”); 
and Fig. 29, 1. 13: bidan-a (“by Us”), 1. 14: jrly (“ Edict”), 
]. 16: jrly (“ Edict”), and 1. 17: manu (“Our’”’). 
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The last line of Fig. 29 (line 19) is recessed. This recessing of the 
last line is obviously motivated by care to place the word bicibei 
“ We] have written,” terminating the text of the document, in 
the lower right-hand corner of the piece which is the place where 
by rule the seal is affixed. The same recess of the last line is seen 
in the Bigig of Abaya of (?) 1267 / (?) 1279, the Bicig of Aryun 
of 1289, and the Biéig of Tasan of 1302. 

The initial formula: 

mongke tngri-yin kiiciindiir 

qayan-u suu-dur 

“Tn the Might of Everlasting Heaven. 
In the Fortune of the Emperor ” 


which we find at the beginning of the preamble of the Biéig of 
Aryun of 1289 to Philippe le Bel and in several edicts in ’Phags-pa 
script appears, with a new element, as 

mongke tngri-yin kiiciindtir 

Muqamad baryambar-un imadtur 

yeke suu jali-yin ibegendiir 

“Tn the Might of Everlasting Heaven. 


In the Support of the Prophet Muqamad. 
In the Protection of the Great Fortune Flame.” * 


Inasmuch as we have only part of the concluding lines of 
“Document II,” it is impossible to know with certainty how it 
began, but it is very probable that it began, as “ Document ITI,” 
with the words Busayid bayatur qan tige manu. 

As for “ Document ITI,” it begins with the name of the il gan 
from whom it emanates, Busayid bayatur qan, followed by the 
words tige manu and neither Heaven nor the Fortune of the 
Qayan is mentioned. It is, therefore, comparable to the preamble 


* For the initial formulae of the Mongolian documents of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries cf. Wladyslaw Korwicz, “En marge des lettres des il-khans de 
Perses retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat” in Collectanea Orientalia 4(Lwéw, 1983) .1-48; 
“Formules initiales des documents mongols aux XIII-e et XIV-e ss,” Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny 10 (1984) 181-157; Paul Petxior, “ Les Mongols et la Papauté,” Revue 
de VOrient chrétien 28(1928).25; and N. N. Poppe, KpagpaTHaa nucbMeHHOCT, 
p. 92 et seq. 
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in the Biéig of Tasan of 1302: T'asan iige manu and that in the 
Biéig of Oljeitii of 1305: Oljeitii sultan tige manu. 

As in all analogous pieces dating from the Mongolian period, 
after the mention of the one from whom the document emanates, 
we find, beginning with the words jayud-un noyad “ [to] the cen- 
turions”” in Fig. 31 / Page 42 (C) of “ Document III,” a long 
series of official persons to whom the document is addressed. The 
series terminates with the words olan iraiyad aran-a “to the 
numerous iraiyad people ” in line 2 of Fig. 31 / Page 42 (A). In 
this respect, “ Document III” is comparable to the Bicig of 
Abaya of (?) 1267 /(?) 1279. Since there is obviously a lacuna 
between the line Busayid bayatur qan iige manu of Fig 31 / Page 
42 (B) and the line jayud-un noyad of Fig. 31 / Page 42 (C), 
it is more than probable that the missing part of the document 
contained the titles, if not the names, of still higher officials than 
the jayud-un noyad. 

As for “ Document I” and “ Document II,” it is impossible to 
state whether they were similar to “ Document III” in this 
respect. 

As in the case of other documents in which the names of the 
messengers who carried the missives are mentioned (cf. the letter 
of Abaya to Clement IV,° the Bicig of Aryun of 1289, and that of 
Oljeitii of 1305, etc.) , we find in line 12 of Fig. 29 the name of 
the messenger: Maqmad (?) Anukain. 

The date of “ Document III” appears, in the prescribed man- 
ner, at the end, specifically in lines 17-18 of Fig. 29. As in the case 
of the Biéig of Tasan of 1302 and that of Oljeitii of 1305, the 
document is dated, in the Musulman manner, after the hegira and 
also, in the Mongolian manner, after the duodenary cycle.’ Both 
Oljeitii and Busayid Bayatur Qan, it will be recalled, were fol- 
lowers of Islam. In conformity with the practice of all the Mon- 
golian chancelleries of the period, the enunciation of the date in 


* Card. E. Tisserant, “Une lettre de |’IIkhan de Perse Abaga, adressée en 1268 
au Pape Clément IV,” Muséon 59 (1946) 547-556. 

*The cyclical date in “Document III” has been calculated after the Chinese 
calendar. For the problem which this system of dating presents see pages 17-19 above. 
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“Document III” is followed by the designation of the place 
where the document was written: Sultaniya. 

A square seal was affixed at the lower right-hand corner of 
Fig. 29 of “ Document III,” in other words, at the end of the 
entire document. Besides, the length of both “ Document II” 
and “ Document III” having necessitated the use of a number 
of sheets 6f paper, the seal was affixed at the junction in the man- 
ner which I have described on page 14 above. The seals are 
vermilion in color. 

Only “ Document III ” has an endorsement * and a summary of 
its contents on the back.’ 

As for the texts of the seals used on “ Document II” and 
“Document ITT,” since they have already been discussed in “ Ap- 
pendice I” on pages 482-485 of “Trois documents mongols . . .”, 
it seems unnecessary to deal with them here. 

Inasmuch as reproductions of the documents are to be found 
in Petuiot’s article, I have included in this study only those of 
the two texts on the reverse of the Bicig of Busayid Bayatur Qan 
of 1320, which have not hitherto been published: 


(1) “Endorsement” (Plate I) 


(2) “Summary of Contents” (Plate IT) 


In conclusion, I should also remark that, since I consider it 
premature to number the forty-four extant lines of “ Document 
III” in a consecutive sequence, I have numbered the lines of 
each fragment independently. 


*For the practice of endorsing documents in the Mongolian period cf. Francis 
Woodman Cieavss, “A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries,’ HJAS 14 (1951) 493-526. For the chancellery of the il qan cf. 
Bertold Sputer, Die Mongolen in Iran, pp. 288-294, and for that of Tasan in par- 
ticular, especially with reference to the expedition of official correspondence, cf. the 
Baron C. v’Onsson, Histoire des Mongols 4.410. Cf. also Mostazrt and CLEAvss, 
op. cit., pp. 478-482. 

*T.e., on the back of Fig. 29. 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION OF THE DOCUMENTS 


Document I 
(Fig. 27 / Page 39) 


(Transcription) 


[1] mongke tngri-yin kiiciindiir 
[2] Muqamad baiyambar-un imadtur 
[3] yeke suu jali-yin ibegendiir 


_ (Translation) 


In the Might of Everlasting Heaven.’ 
In the Support ? of the Prophet * Muqamad.* 
In the Protection ® of the Great Fortune Flame.° 


Document II 
(Fig. 28 / Page 40) 


(Transcription) 


-dur qarja bolyatuyai. Bolad terigiiten mingyad 
-un jayud-un noyad kenebe kii¢ii iilii 
<iilii> kiirgegiiliin aliber iiiles-i inu jugiyer biitiigejii 
sayitur 
[4] asiran atuyai kembei. 
[5] bidan-a ayin kemegiiliiged biiriin 
[6] [jr]ly busi bolyaqun aran aldatuyai iikiitiigei kemen 
[7] imada bariju ayai altan gerege al tamyatai 
[8] [jrly soyurqaju dgbei. bitig 
[9] manu.] 
(Translation) 


[We]* have said,’ “Let* ...cause* .. . to become garja 
in® .... Let the chiliarchs and the centurions’ headed by *® 
Bolad,’ not *° letting violence be done [to him]* by anyone,” 


5 
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causing his affairs, whatever they may be, to succeed in a befitting 
manner,’* protect ** [him] excellently.” * 

Saying, “ After having let themselves be told thus ** by Us,” 
the people who shall violate the Edict,’* let them be held punish- 
able; let them die!,” *® [We have been pleased to grant] *° to him 
a golden plaque ** and [an Edict] ** with a vermilion seal,* which 
he may keep in his possession.” 


[Our Writ, . . .]*” 
Document IIT 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(B) 
(Transcription) 
[1] Busayid bayatur qan iige manu 
[2] 
(Translation) 
[1] Word of Us,’ Busayid Bayatur Qan * 
2] 
Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(C) 
(Transcription) 


jayud-un noyad 
Gilan DaStawand GiiStasbi 


(Translation) 


[To] the centurions * 
Gilan,? DaStawand,* Giistas- 
bi* 
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Document III 
(Fig. 30 / Page 41) 
(B) 


(Transcription) 


[1] Aran Muyanj-u] . . ? 
deger-e 
[2] bidan-a tiisigdegsed-te meligiid nayibud mutasaribud 


(Translation) 


[1] To those who have been ap- 
pointed * by 
[2] Us * over * the 
the nayibud,” the mutasaribud,” 


Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(A) 
(Transcription) 


bicigecin-e qadin Siy-ud ..?.. bfuJsu 

6tegiis irayis-ud (?) keyeniiwes-e olan iraiyad aran-a 

ene Siy Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud iriiger égiiged 
irejii 

Ocigiiliir-iin 

(Translation) 

and the scribes; * [to] * the gadin,° the siy-ud * 
the other ° ; 

to the elders,® the irayis-ud,° and the (?) keyeniiwes™; 
to the numerous iraiyad * people: 

This sy Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud,” having 
given prayers,”* when, coming, 

he had [one] report ** [unto Us],"* (?) saying,’ 
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Document IIT 
(Fig. 30 / Page 41) 
(A) 
(Transcription) 


[1] jrly-iyar ecige-yiigen Siy Camaladin-u or-a Siy Saqid 
Ibrayim-un sujada-dur [say]uju qayas-a-yin w[ay]b[-ud]-un 
deger-e tiisigdejii biigetele aqa minu Samsadin Maqmad 

namayi iilii qalyan 


(Translation) 


“ Although by Edict,* in the place* of my® father, the sy 
Camaladin,* I sat ° on® the sujada‘* of the ¥y 3aqid * Ibrayim ° 
and was appointed over *° the wiay]b[-uwd]** of the gayas-a,”* my 
elder brother, Samsadin Maqmad,” not letting me approach,” 


Document ITI 
(Fig. 31 / Page 43) 


(Transcription) 


(1] jrly-ud bicigiid-i manu abé{u wlayb-udi qarab bolyaj[uyuil] 
(?) kemejii 
[2] iinen biigesii ker kijii Gberiin durabar eyimii yosu iigegiii 
iilediin 
[3] ajuyui ediige ber biigesii a[li-b]e 
[4] jrly bitigiid-i Sarti wayb-aéa tasarub bolyaysan-i jugiyer 
gariyulju 
[5] égtiigei. Siy Badaradin Abul M[alq[mjad Maqmud ur- 
ji[-yin yosulyar 
sujada-dur sayuju. wayb-udi.abadan-laju yarqui irtibi-yi 
Sarti 
wayb-un yosuyar qarja bfolyatuya]li kedber bolju_iiiles 
[iiiled ]éii 
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(Translation) 


took * our Edicts* and Writs * and caused * the wayb-ud * to be 
garab (‘ruined’) .°” 

Saying,’ “ If it be true, how,* on his own volition,’ has he thus “ 
acted ** illegally? ** 

“ Now," let him,” in a befitting manner,’* return ** and give 
[back] whatever ** Edicts ** and Writs [he took] and that which 
he misappropriated *° from the arti wayb (‘ terms of the founda- 
tion ’) *° [whatever it may have been]. Let the sy Badaradin Abul 
M[a]q[m]ad ** Maqmud, as * formerly,” sit on the sujada** and, 
after he shall have put in order* the wayb-ud, let him cause * 
the outgoing *’ irtibi** to be qarja*® in accord with * the Sarti 
wayb (‘terms of the foundation ’) . 

“ Whosoever it may be,” let him, doing * deeds, 


16 


Document III 


(Fig. 30) 


(Transcription) 


jayur-a buu oratuyai. temecejii buu qaltuyai. tendekin 
murid-ud 


Siy-ud aran inu iigeber [ylabuju iige inu busi [bu]u bol- 
yatuyai. : 

imadaéa ay-e iigegiii nigen mengii nigen badman tariyan- 
dur kiirtele 

tasarub buu bolyatuyai. dabariqun Mongyol éerigiid iléin 
bélg 

sibayucin barsucin busud kedber bolju kiiéii buu kiir- 
getiigei. 

yayud kedi anu buliju tataju buu abtuyai. tariyad bijadi 
anu 

egdegiiltiigei. qayas-a-yin suwra-dur belen biikiini jugiyer 
ogteged 
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(Translation) 


not enter? in between.’ Let him not attack, quarreling.’ Let the 
murid-ud,* the 3iy-ud,> and the people who are there,® acting 
according to his‘ word,® [not]° violate his word.*® Let them not 
misappropriate,* without his permission,”* up to one mengii* 
[or] one badman ** [of] grain.” Let the Mongolian troops,’* the 
envoys,” the bands ** of those who hunt with falcons **® and of 
those who hunt with cheetahs,” and the others who pass through,” 
whosoever they may be, not use violence.”? Let them not take 
their effects ** by robbing and expropriating.** Let them allow 
them to eat * their grains ** andy(?) cereals." Inasmuch as ** the 
things which are *® ready for the suwra*® of the gayas-a*™ have 
been given * in a befitting manner,** 


Document III 
(Fig. 29) 


(Transcription) 


biigetele iilemji tusqu yuyul ulay-a alaba sawri gerige- 
yin bun 

mér buu yuyutuyai. Aban Cubfa]n orayulju yayuba 
abtuyai. yucin 

od-taéa inegsi-de busud irgen-ii toyan-dur qanun 

-dur es-e oraysad iraiyad anu kendiir be biigesii qari- 
yulju 

dgtiigei. mulgiid-i anu kenber yosu iigegiii tasarub 
bolyaysad biigesii 

jugiyer oliléaju irtibi selte Sariyad-iyar qariyulju 
dgtiigei. 

mulgiid-tiir kenber kii¢ii-ger keyid bosqaysan biigesii 
Sariyad-iyar 

qayas bolyatuyai. melig Aqmad imadur égiigsen Ken- 
leée Sidil Aradi 

sildege-yi m6én yosuyar ayultuyai. Satilmi§ Samsadin 
Mir Usayin 
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[10] Isbau-a Amidadin Maqmad Urustam imayi kenebe 
kiiéii ili 

[11] kiirgegiiliin aliber iiiles-i inu jugiyer biitiigejii sayitur 
asiran atuyai 

[12] kemen. Maqmad (?) Anukain-i ilebe. 

[13] bidan-a ayin kemegiiliiged biiriin 

[14] jrly busi bolyaqun aran aldatuyai iikiitiigei kemen imada 

bariju 

[15] ayai altan gerige al tamyatai 

[16] jrly soyurqaju égbei. bicig 

[17] manu doluyan jayud gorin od-tur bicin jil namur-un 

[18] dumdadu sara-yin naiman qayu¢id-ta Sultaniya-da 

[19] biikiii-diir bicibei 


(Translation) 


let them not request in great quantity provisions,’ loans,’ 
relay animals,* contributions,‘ service,’ and the usage of plaques.’ 
Let them, subjugating * Aban Cuban,' not ® take anything what- 
ever. If their subjects,*° who, from thirty years* [ago] until 
now,” have not yet entered into ** the ganun * in the number of 
other peoples, be with anyone, let them return and give [them 
back]."° If any have illegally ** misappropriated “ their proper- 
ties,** let them, adjudicating *° [them] in a befitting manner,” 
return and give [them back] according to the sariyad** with 
wtibi.” If anyone have constructed [living] quarters ** in the 
properties by ** force, let them make a decision *° according to the 
sariyad. Let them leave ** in the same state * [as they are now| 
the villages ** [of] Kenlece,”* Sidil,*° and Aradi,** which the melig * 
Aqmad * gave to him. Let Satilmi3,** Samsadin,** Mir Usayin,” 
Isbau-a,*” Amidadin,** Maqmad,* and Urustam,* without letting 
violence be done [to him] by anyone,“ causing his affairs, what- 
ever they may be, to succeed in a befitting manner,* protect “ 
him excellently,” ** [We] have sent ** Maqmad (?) Anukain.*° 
Saying, “ After having let themselves be told thus ** by Us,“ 
the people who shall violate the Edict,“ let them be held punish- 
able; let them die,” °° [We] have been pleased to grant to him a 
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golden plaque * and an Edict * with a vermilion seal ** which he 


may keep in his possession.™ 

Our * Writ. [We] have written [it] on the eighth gayucid © of 
the middle moon of autumn, the monkey year,” in the year seven 
hundred and twenty, at the moment when [We] were in 


Sultaniya.”° 
Document IIT 
(Fig. 29 / Verso) 
(1) 
(Transcription) 
iijig inu. (?) Ukeétin. Dawlas-a. Dimis Qoja. Tajadin Ali S-a 
(Translation) 
Its? iijig? (?) Ukeéin,® Dawla3-a,* Dimi’ Qoja,’ Tajadin Ali S-a ° 
(2) 
(Transcription) 


]_ Siy Saqid-un qayas-a wayb-i 
] kébegiin inu medetiigei. kemegsen 
] jrly Birus bicibe 


(1 
[2 
[3 


(Translation) 
An Edict in which one has said, “ Let his‘ son administer the 
qayas-a* wayb* of the siy* saqid.®” Birus* 
has written [this].® 
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InpEx VERBORUM MOoNGOLICORUM 


[N. B. Proper names are capitalized. Words of Persian or Persian (< Arabic) 
origin are identified by their inclusion in Arabic script. All numbers outside 
of parentheses refer to lines of the texts. The latter are identified by the 
following abbreviations: 


(III, 30 / 41) (A) = Doc. III (Fig. 80 / Page 41) 
(ill, 31 / 43) = Doc. IIT (Fig. 31 / Page 48) |(4) 
I = Doe. III (Fig. 30) 

= Doe. III (Fig. 29) 
dt, 29v rE 1) = Doe. III (Fig. 29 / Verso 1) 
(III, 29v /2) = Doc. III (Fig. 29 / Verso 2) 


a, " d 39) = Doc. I (Fig. 27 / Page 39) 

(II, / 40) = Doc. Hg (Fig. 28 / Page 40) 

(III, 731 Wn75 (B) = Doc. III (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (B) 
oat : / 42) = Doe. III (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (C) 
(aI 0/41) (B) = Doce. III (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (B) 
ite th 2) (A) = Doe. III (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A) 





a- 
ayai (II, 28/40) 7; (III, 29) 15 
ajuyui (III, 31/43) 3 
atuyai (II, 28/40) 4; (III, 29) 11 
-a (dat.-loc.) (III, 31/42) (A) 2; v. 
bidan-a 
ab- 
abifu] (III, 31/43) 1 
abtuyai (III, 30) 6; (III, 29) 2 
abadan-la- [< Pers. Sls] (abadan) + 
denom. suff. -la-] 
abadan-laju (III, 31/43) 6 
Aban [< Pers. (< Arab.) O41 (Aban) } 
v. Aban Cubfa]n 
Aban Cubfajn (III, 29) 2 
Abul Maqmad [<Pers. (< Arab.) 
Aeore! 9! (Abii’l M(a)hm(a)d)] 
v. Badaradin Abul 
Maqmud 
-aca (abl.) (III, 31/43) 4 
ayul- 
ayultuyai (III, 29) 9 
al tamyatai (II, 28/40) 7; (III, 29) 
15 
alaba (III, 29) 1 
alda- 
aldatuyai (II, 28/40) 6; (III, 29) 
14 


Maqmad 


Ali {< Pers. (< Arab.) ge (‘Ali)] v. 
Ali S-a 

Ali S-a v. Tajadin Ali S-a 

afli-bje (III, 31/43) 3 

aliber (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 29) 11 


altan gerege (II, 28/40) 7 

altan gerige (III, 29) 15 

Amidadin [< Pers. (< Arab.) (p44! 
(Amid al-Din) ] (III, 29) 10 

anu (III, 30) 6(2); (III, 29) 4,5 

Anukain (?) v. Maqmad Anukain 

aga (III, 30/41) (A) 3 

Aqmad [< Pers. (< Arab.) +>! (Ah- 
m (a) d)] (III, 29) 8 

Aradi(?) (III, 29) 8 

aran (II, 28/40) 6; (III, 31/42 (A) 
2; (III, 30) 2; (III, 29) 14 

Aran [<Pers. lo! (Aran) ] 
30/41) (B) 1 

asira- 

asiran (II, 28/40) 4; (III, 29) ll 

ay-e [=ey-e] iigegiii (III, 30) 3 

ayin [=eyin] (II, 28/40) 5; (III, 29) 
13 


(Ii, 


Badaradin [< Pers. (< Arab.) plo» 
(B(a)dr al-Din)] v. Badaradin 
Abul Maqmad Maqmud 

Badaradin Abul Maqmad Magmud 
(III, 31/42) (A) 3; (III, 31/48) 
5 (Badaradin Abul M[{alq[mlad 
Magqmud) 

badman (III, 30) 3 

bayatur v. Busayid bayatur qan 

baiyambar [< Pers. ~»» (p (a)i- 
y (a) mb (a) r)] v. Muqamad bai- 
yambar 

-bar (instr.) (III, 31/43) 2 (durabar) 





"Page 41) 


© 43) {(4) 


'so 1) 
80 2)) 
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bari- 
bariju (II, 28/40) 7; (III, 29) 14 
barsucin (III, 30) 5 
-be (III, 31/43) 3 (afli-bJe); (III, 29) 
4 (kendiir-be); (III, 29) 10 
(kenebe) 
belen (III, 30) 7 
ber (III, 31/43) 3, 7 
-ber (instr.) (III, 30) 2 (iigeber) ; 
(III, 29) 5 (kenber); (III, 29) 
7 (kenber) 
-ber v. ali-ber 
bii- 
bicibe (III, 29v/2) 3 
bitibei (ITI, 29) 19 
bitig (II, 28/40) 8 ([bicig]); (II, 
29) 16 
bitigetin (ITI, 31/42) (A) 1 
bitigiid v. jrly bitigiid, jrly-ud bitigiid 
bitin jil (ITI, 29) 17 
bidan-a (II, 28/40) 5; (III, 30/41) 
(B) 2; (III, 29) 18 
bijadi (acc. of bijad?) (III, 30) 6 
Birus [< Pers. 59,4 (Piriz)] (III, 
29v/2) 3 
bol- 
bolju (III, 31/43) 7; (IE, 30) 5 
Bolad [< Uigh. Turk. Bolad < Pers. 
oY» (Pulad)] (II, 28/40) 1 
bolya- 
bolyaysad (III, 29) 5 
bolyaysan (III, 31/43) 4 
bolyaj[uyui] (III, 31/43) 1 
bolyaqun (II, 28/40) 6; (III, 29) 
14 
bolyar{un] (III, 31/43) 1 
bolyatuyai (II, 28/40) 1; (III, 30) 
2, 4; (III, 31/43) 7 (bfolyatu- 
yali); (III, 29) 8 
bosqa- 
bosqaysan (III, 29) 7 
bilg [= *béleg] (III, 30) 4 
buli- 
buliju (III, 30) 6 
Busayid [< Pers. (< Arab.) sa» »| 
(Abii S(a)‘id) (2 June 1305-30 


November 1335) ] v. Busayid ba- 
yatur qan 
Busayid bayatur qan (III, 31/42) 
(B) 1 
busi bolya- (II, 28/40) 6 (jrly busi 
bolyaqun); (III, 30) 2 (busi 
[buJu bolyatuyai); (III, 29) 14 
(jrly busi bolyaqun) 
b[ujsu (IIT, 31/42) (A) 1 
busud (III, 30) 5; (III, 29) 3 
buu (III, 30) 1(2), 2 ({buJu), 4, 5, 
6; (III, 29) 2(2) 
bii- 
biigesii (ITT, 31/43) 2, 3; (III, 29) 
4, 5,7 
biigetele (III, 30/41) (A) 3; (II, 
29) 1 
biikiii (IIT, 29) 19 
biikiini (ITI, 30) 7 
biiriin (II, 28/40) 5; (III, 29) 13 
biitii- 
biitiigejii (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 29) 
11 


Camaladin [< Pers. (< Arab.) Jl> 
cyJl (J (a)mal al-Din)] (I, 
30/41) (A) 1 

éerigiid (III, 30) 4 

Cubfan [<Pers. (< Turk.) ob = 
(Capan)] v. Aban Cubfajn 


-da (dat.-loc.) (III, 29) 3, 18 
dabari- 
dabariqun (III, 30) 4 

DaStawand (?) (III, 31/42) (C) 2 

Dawla-a [< Pers. 0 495 (D(a)i- 
1(a)h Sah) ] (II, 29v/1) 

deger-e (III, 30/41) (B) 1; (II, 
30/41) (A) 3 

Dimi [< Pers. (< Arab.) 5*#5 (D(a) - 
m (a) 8q)] v. Dimi8 Qoja 

DimiS Qoja (III, 29v/1) 

doluyan jayud gorin (III, 29) 17 

dumdadu sara (III, 29) 17 

-dur (dat.-loc.) (II, 28/40) 1; (II, 
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30/41 (A) 2; (III, 31/43) 6; 
(IiI, 30) 3, 7; (III, 29) 3 
durabar (III, 31/43) 2 
-diir (dat.-loc.) (I, 27/39) 1 (kii- 
ciindiir), 3 (ibegendiir); (III, 
29) 4 (kendiir-be), 19 


-e (dat.-loc.) (III, 31/42) (A) 1 
ecige (III, 30/41) (A) 1 
ediige (III, 31/43) 3 
egdegiil- 
egdegiiltiigei (III, 30) 7 
ene (III, 31/42) 3 
es-e (III, 29) 4 
eyimii (III, 31/43) 2 


-ger (instr.) (III, 29) 7 

gerege v. altan gerege 

gerige (III, 29) 1; v. altan gerige 

Gilan [< Pers. OS (Gilan)] (III, 
31/42) (C) 2 

Giistasbi [< Pers. elt (G (u) - 
Stasfi)] (III, 31/42) (C) 2 


ar- 

yarqui (III, 31/43) 6 
yucin (III, 29) 2 
yuyu- 

yuyutuyai (III, 29) 2 
yuyul (III, 29) 1 


-i (ace.) (II, 28/40) 3; (ILI, 30) 6 
(biyadi), 7 (biikiini); (ITI, 31/43) 
1, 4(2), 6 (wayb-udi); (III, 29) 
5, 11, 12; (III, 29v/2) 1 

Ibarim [< Pers. (< Arab.) eo! | (Ibra- 
h(i)m)] (III, 30/41) (A) 2 

ibegendiir (I, 27/39) 3 

iléin (III, 80) 4 

ile- , 

ilebe (III, 29) 12 

imada (II, 28/40) 7; (III, 29) 14 

imadaca (III, 30) 3 

imad [< Pers. (< Arab.) sc (‘(i)- 
mad) ] v. imadtur 

imadtur (II, 27/39) 2 


imadur (III, 29) 8 

imayi (III, 29) 10 

inegsi (III, 29) 3 

inu (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 30) 2(2); 
(IIT, 29) 11; (IT, 29v/1); (II, 
29v /2) 2 

iraiyad [< Pers. (< Arab.) 4©> (r(a)‘- 
y (a) t] (III, 31/42) (A) 2; (II, 
29) 4 

irayis-ud [pl. of irayid < Pers. (< Arab.) 
os (r(a)’is)] (III, 31/49) 
(A) 2 


ire- 
irejii (III, 31/42) 3 
irgen (III, 29) 3 
irtibi [< Pers. (< Arab.) ¢ eo) (ir- 
t (i) fa‘)] (III, 31/48) 6; (II, 
29) 6 


iriiger (III, 31/42) 3 

Isbau-a (III, 29) 10 

-iyar (instr.) (III, 30/41) 
(III, 29) 6, 7 


(A) 1; 


jayud v. doluyan jayud gorin 

jayud-un noyad (II, 28/40) 2; (II, 
31/42) (C) 1 

jayur-a (III, 30) 1 

jali v. yeke suu jali 

jil v. biéin jil 

jrly (II, 28/40) 6 ([jr]ly), 8 (rly); 
(III, 30/41) 1; (III, 29) 14, 16; 
(III, 29v/2) 3 

jrly bicigiid (III, 31/43) 4 

jrly-ud bicigiid (III, 31/43) 1 

jugiyer [= jiigiyer] (II, 28/40) 3; (II, 
29) 6, 11; (III, 31/43) 4; (I, 
30) 7 


kedber (IIT, 31/48) 7; (III, 30) 5 
kedi (III, 30) 6 
keme- 
kembei [= kemebei] (II, 28/40) 4 
kemegsen (III, 29v2) 2 
kemejii(?) (III, 31/43) 1 
kemen (II, 28/40) 6; (III, 29) 12, 
14 
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kemegiil- 
kemegiiliiged (II, 28/40) 5; (III, 
99) 18 
kenber (III, 29) 5, 7 
kendiir-be (III, 29) 4 
kenebe (II, 28/40) 2; (III, 29) 10 
Kenlete(?) (III, 29) 8 
ker (III, 31/43) 2 
keyeniiwes(?) (III, 31/42) 2 
keyid (III, 29) 7 
ki- 
kijii (III, 31/43) 2 
kobegiin (III, 29v2) 2 
kiitii (IT, 28/40) 2; (III, 29) 7, 10 
kii@iindiir (I, 27/39) 1 
kiir- 
kiireii (ITI, 30) 5 
kiirge- 
kiirgetiigei (III, 30) 5 
kiirgegiil- 
kiirgegiiliin (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 
29) 11 
kiirtele (IIT, 30) 3 


manu (II, 28/49) 9 ({manu]); (III, 
31/43) 1 

Maqmad [<Pers. (<Arab.) oe 
(M (a) hm (a) d) } (III, 29) 10; v. 
Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maq- 
mud, Maqmad (?) Anukain, Sam- 
sadin Maqmad 

Maqmad (?) Anukain (III, 29) 12 

Maqmud [<Pers. (< Arab.) 390 
(M (a) hmid) ] v. Badaradin Abul 
Maqmad Maqmud 


mede- 
medetiigei (III, 29v/2) 2 


melig [< Pers. (< Arab.) Xe (m (a) - 
1(i)k)] (III, 29) 8 

meligiid [pl. of melig] (III, 30/41) 
(B) 2 

mengii (III, 30) 3 

mingyad (II, 28/40) 1 

minu (III, 30/41) (A) 3 

Mir [< Pers. _~» (Mir) ] v. Mir Usayin 


Mir Usayin (III, 29) 9 


Mongyol (III, 30) 4 

mongke [= méngke] tngri (I, 27/39) 1 

mon (III, 29) 9 (mén yosuyar) 

mor (III, 29) 2 

Muyan (III, 30/41) (B) 1 

mulgiid [=miilgiid] (pl. of mulg [< 
Pers. (< Arab.) CX (m (u) Ik) ]) 
(III, 29) 5, 7 

Muqamad [<Pers. (< Arab.) soe 
(M (u) hamm(a)d) ] v. Mugqamad 
baiyambar 

Mugamad baiyambar (I, 27/39) 2 

murid-ud (pl. of  murid [< Pers. 
(< Arab.) + (m(u)rid)}) (IIL, 
30) 1 

mutasaribud (pl. of mutasarib [< Pers. 
(<Arab.) oe»  (m(u)t(a)- 
s(a) rr (i) f)]) (II, 30/41) (B) 2 


naiman qayucid-ta (III, 29) 18 

namayi (III, 30/41) (A) 3 

namur (III, 29) 17 

nayibud (pl. of nayib[< Pers. (< Arab.) 
wk (na’(i)b)] (I, 30/41) 
(B) 2 

nigen (III, 30) 3 (2) 

noyad v. jayun-u noyad, mingyad-un 
jayud-un noyad 


od (III, 29) 3, 17 
olan (III, 31/42) 2 
oliléa- 
oliléaju (III, 29) 6 
or-a (III, 30/41) 1 
ora- 
oraysad (III, 29) 4 
oratuyai (III, 30) 1 
orayul- 
orayulju (III, 29) 2 
6beriin (III, 31/43) 2 
6cigiil- 
6tigiiliir-iin (IIT, 31/42) (A) 4 
bg- 
Ggbei (II, 28/49) 8 ([6gbei]); (IIT, 
29) 16 
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dgtiigei (III, 31/43) 5; (III, 29) 
5, 6 
dgiiged (III, 31/42) (A) 3 
dgiigsen (III, 29) 8 
ogte- 
dgteged (III, 30) 7 
Stegiis (III, 31/42) (A) 2 


qadin [< Pers. (< Arab.) .<2\8 (qazi)] 
(III, 31/42) (A) 1 
qayas bolya- (III, 29) 8 (qayas bol- 
yatuyai) 
qayas-a (III, 30/41) (A) 2; (II, 
30) 7; (III, 29v/2) 1 
qayucid v. naiman qayucid-ta 
qgal- 
galtuyai (III, 30) 1 
qalya- 
qalyan (III, 30/41) (A) 8 
qan v. Busayid bayatur qan 
qanun [< Pers. (< Arab.) Og (qa- 
nin) (< Greek xavéy) ] (III, 29) 3 
qarab [< Pers. (< Arab.) wIL> (y (a) - 
rab) ] (III, 31/48) 1 
qarja [< Pers. (< Arab.) «>_> (y(a)r- 
j(a)h)] (II, 28/40) 1; (IH, 
31/48) 7 
qariyul- 
qariyulju (IIT, 31/43) 4; (III, 29) 
4,6 
Qoja [< Pers. «>| 9> Xwaj(a)h)] v. 
Dimis Qoja 
qorin v. doluyan jayud qorin 


sayu- 
sayuju (III, 31/48) 6; (III, 31/41) 

(A) 2 ([say]uju) 

sara v. dumdadu sara 

Satilmis [< Turk. Satilmis] (III, 29) 9 

sawri [< Pers. 09 & (sawri) <(?) 
Turk. sayri] (III, 29) 1 

sayitur (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 29) 11 

selte (III, 29) 6 

sibayucin (III, 30) 5 

Sidil(?) (IIT, 29) 8 


sildege (III, 29) 9 
soyurga- 
soyurgqaju (II, 28/49) 8 ((soyur- 

qaju]); (III, 29) 16 

sujada [<Pers. (<Arab.) solu 
(s(a)j3d(a)t)] (IIL, 80/41) (A) 
9. (III, 31/48) 6 

Sultaniya [< Pers. 4j\kb §(u) ]tani- 
y(a)h] (III, 29) 18 

suwra [< Pers. o_ s(u) fr(a) h] (III, 
30) 7 

suu v. yeke suu jali 


S-a [< Pers. o (3ah)] v. Dawlai-a, 
Tajadin Ali S-a 

Samsadin [<Pers. (<Arab.)  (juo* 
cz) (8(a)ms al-Din)] (II, 
80/41) (A) 3; (III, 29) 9 

Saqid [< Pers. (< Arab.) +4¢* (3(a)- 
hid)] (III, 30/41) (A) 1; (I, 
29v/2) 1 

Sariyad [< Pers. (< Arab.) 4%_ (8(a)- 
ri‘ (a)t)] (III, 29) 6, 7 

Sart [< Pers. (< Arab.) b+ (8 (a) rt) ] 
v. Sarti 

Sarti [< Pers. [< Pers. (a) rt(-i) (ie., 
gen. of 5(a)rt)] v. Sarti wayb 

Sarti wayb [< Pers. Wi89 b> (5(a)r- 
t(-i) w(a)qf)] (III, 31/43) 4, 
6-7 (Sarti [7] wayb) 

Siy [<Pers. (< Arab.) ge (8(a)iy) 
(III, 31/42) (A) 3; (III, 30/41) 
(A) 1(2); (III, 31/48) 5; (III, 
29v/2) 1 

Siy-ud (pl. of Siy) (III, 31/42) (A) 
1; (III, 30) 2 


-ta (dat.-loc.) (III, 29) 18 

-tata (dat.-loc.+ abl.) (III, 29) 3 

Tajadin [< Pers. (< Arab.) (py)! ad 
(Taj al-Din) ] v. Tajadin Ali S-a 

Tajadin Ali S-a (III, 29v/1) 

tamyatai v. al tamyatai 
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tariyad (III, 30) 6 
tariyan (III, 30) 3 
tasarub [<Pers. (< Arab.) 
(t(a)s(a)rr(u)f)]  v. 
bolya- 
tasarub bolya- (III, 31/43) 4 (tasa- 
rub bolyaysan); (III, 30) 4 
(tasarub buu bolyatuyai); (IIT, 
29) 5 (tasarub bolyaysad biigesii) 
tata- 
tataju (III, 30) 6 
-te (dat.-loc.) (III, 30/41) (B) 2 
temece- 
temecejii (III, 30) 1 
tendekin (III, 30) 1 
terigiiten (II, 28/40) 1 
tngri v. mongke tngri 
toyan (III, 29) 3 
-tur (dat.-loc.) (I, 27/89) 2 (imad- 
tur); (III, 29) 4, 17 
tusqu (III, 29) 1 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) (III, 29) 7 
tiisigde- 
tiisigdegsed (III, 30/41) (B) 2 
tiisigdejii (IIT, 30/41) (A) 3 


Spat 
tasarub 


-u (gen.) (III, 30/41) (B) 1 (2) 
([-u]); (III, 30/41) (A) 1 

ulay-a (III, 29) 1 

-un (gen.) (I, 27/89) 2; (II, 28/40) 
2(2); (III, $1/42) (C) 1; (II, 
30/41) (A) 2; (III, 31/43) 7; 
(III, 29) 17; (III, 29v/2) 1 

urji (III, 31/43) 5 

Urustam [< Pers. 2 (R (u) st (a) m) ] 
(III, 29) 10 

Usayin [< Pers. (< Arab.) («> (H(u)- 
s(a)in)] v. Mir Usayin 
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-ii (gen.) (III, 29) 3 
iige (III, 31/42) (B) 1; (III, 30) 2 
iigeber (III, 30) 2 
iigegiii v. ay-e iigegiii, yosu iigegiii 
iiiled- 
[iiiled]eui (III, 31/43) 7 
iiilediin (IIT, 31/48) 2 
iiiles (II, 28/40) 3; (III, 31/43) 7; 
(III, 29) 11 
iikii- 
iikiitiigei (II, 28/40) 6; (III, 29) 
14 
iilemji (III, 29) 1 
ili (II, 28/40) 2, 3 (<iilii>); (II, 
30/41) (A) 3; (IIL, 29) 10 
iinen (III, 31/43) 2 


wayb [< Pers. (< Arab.) ~#9 (w(a)qf) ] 
(III, 29v/2) 1; v. Sarti wayb 

w[ayJb[-ud] (pl. of wayb) (III, 30/41) 
(A) 2 


wayb-udi (III, 31/43) 1 ([w]ayb- 
udi) , 6 


yabu- 
[ylabuju (III, 30) 2 

yayuba (III, 29) 2 

yayud (III, 30) 6 

yeke suu jali (I, 27/39) 3 

-yi (ace.) (III, 31/48) 6; (ITI, 29) 9 

-yin (gen.) (I, 27/39) 1, 3; (III, 
30/41) (A) 2; (III, 31/43) 5 
({[-yin}); (III, 30) 7; (III, 29) 1, 
18 

yosu v. yosu tigegiii 

yosu iigegiii (III, 31/43), 2; (IIT, 29) 5 

yosuyar (III, 31/43) 5 ([yosu}yar) , 7; 
(III, 29) 9 (mé6n yosuyar) 
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Nores To tHE TRANSLATION OF THE DOCUMENTS 


Document I 
(Fig. 27 / Page 39) 


1The formula mongke tngri-yin kiiéiindiir which Pe.uior translated “ Dans la force 
du Ciel éternel” is first attested in a Mongolian text in the Uighur script in the 
seal of Giiyiig of 1246. Cf. Paul Pexuiot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” Extrait de 
la Revue de l’Orient Chrétien 3° Série, 3(238), N® 1 et 2 (1922-23) .3-80 (Paris, 
1928) [22] and pl. 2 (“Sceau du grand khan Giiyiik”). As recently remarked by 
Professor Erich Harniscu on page 221 of his article “Zu den Briefen der mon- 
golischen Il-khane Argun und Oljeitii an den Kénig Philipp den Schénen von 
Frankreich (1289 u. 1305)” in Oriens 2(1949) .216-235, the formula is attested in 
§ 275 of the Secret History of the Mongols (YCPS 12.28b8) as miingke tenggeri-yin 
giiéiin-tiir. It is attested in Chinese translation in the Het Ta shih-liieh Peg Sg 914 
of 1237. Cf. Antoine Mostarrr et Francis Woodman Cueaves, “Trois documents 
mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15 (1952) .419-506 (p. 486). For 
other examples of the formula, cf. Wladyslaw Kotwicz, “ Formules initiales des docu- 
ments mongols aux XIII-e et XIV-e ss,” in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 10 (1934) .131- 
157 (especially pages 134-135 [I-re formule]) and Marjan Lewick1, “ Les inscriptions 
mongoles inédites en écriture carrée,” in Collectanea Orientalia 12(1987) .1-72 (es- 
pecially pages 17, 20, and 28). 

?Peiitiot read this word iman-dur(?) and translated “Dans la faveur(?).” On 
page 37 he observed: _ Le seul mot un peu douteux est iman, qui n’est pas mongol; 
jy ai vu larabe “ a, ‘faveur’, ‘ bienfait’.” This Arabic word, however, is read 
immat"", not iman. 

On page 16 of his article “Quelques mots encore sur les lettres des il-khans de 
Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat ” in Collectanea Orientalia 10 (1936) .1-22, Wtady- 
staw Korwicz, citing the complete text of this exordium, transcribed the second line 
as follows: Muaxamad bajzambar-un timandur(?). In this citation, “ timandur(?)” 
is, of course, a misprint for “imandur(?).” In note 2 on the same page Korwicz 
stated: “Cette legon proposée par M. Pelliot n’est pas sire.” 

In his review of the first volume of Athdr-é-Iran in BSOS 9 (1937-1939) .234-235, 
V. Minorsky wrote (p. 285): “The word iman (Muqamad baiqambar-un iman-dur) 
which puzzled the learned editor seems to be the Arabic iman ‘creed, belief.’” For 
this word in Persian, cf. F. Sreincass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary 
(London, Third impression 1947), p. 182a, where it is registered as follows: “A 
Ole! . . . j—iman (v. n. 4 of cel), Crediting, acknowledging as true, believing; 
faith, belief, religion; conscience; good faith, trustworthiness, integrity.” 

If the word in our text were imandur, Minorsky’s identification would be acceptable 
Pe.uiot’s reading, however, was not correct, because he mistook the letter -d before 
the dative-locative suffix for an -n. This fact has also been observed by Marian 
Lewicki, who, on page 246 of a note entitled “Mongol imat~iméd, arabe-persan 
<< himmat” on pages 245-247 of his very interesting article “Turcica et Mon- 


golica” in Rocanik Orientalistyczny 15 (1939-1949) .239-267, wrote: 
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“Le mot en question est écrit assez clairement. La photocopie permet de voir 
qu’ima est suivi d’un petit rond avec un crochet qui y adhére; pris ensemble cela 
indique la consonne d ou t. On peut donc reconstruire le met imat-tur ou imad-dur 
(imat-tiir, imad-diir) .” 

Convinced that the word should be read imadtur or nimadtur, in the summer of 
1947, I consulted my colleague and friend, Professor Richard N. Frye, who suggested, 
on the basis of these readings, two possible identifications. One of these was the 
word himmat which Sremncass (p. 1508b) registered as follows: “A 4e himmat, 
Inclination, desire, resolution, intention, design; ambition, aspiration; mind, thought, 
attention, care; magnanimity; power, strength, ability; auspices, grace, favour; . . .” 
The same identification was also independently, proposed by Marian Lzwicx1 in his 
note “Mongol imat~imdd, arabe-persan <8 himmat” to which I have just 


referred above. 

My principal objection to this identification is the fact that it disregards the con- 
sonantal gemination (-mm-) of the word himmat. That such gemination was not 
necessarily disregarded in transcription is clear from the orthography Abdull-a for 
‘Abd Allah (“Servant of God”) on a silver p‘ai-tzu from the time of that Golden 
Horde ruler (1362-1369). Cf., e.g., B. Grexov and A. Yaxusovskri, 30n0Taa Opya 
[The Golden Horde] (Leningrad, 1937), Pl. VI. 

The other identification suggested by Professor Frye was the Persian (< Arabic) 
ni'mat, a word which Sretneass (p. 1412b) registered as follows: “A des i 
nimat, The hand; graciousness, beneficence, a benefit, boon, blessing, favour; a kind, 
helping hand; riches, good things; delight, pleasure, joy, . . .” 

The Russian scholar, M. L. S. PuéKxovskxti, cited the complete text of the exordiwm 
on pages 408 and 408 of his article “ 3aKm10uHTeIbHaA dOPpMysa B WHCbMaX HJIb- 
xaHoB ApryHa (1289 r.) u Yabgas39iity (1305 r.)” [The Concluding Formula 
in the Letters of the Il-Khans Arghun (A. 1289) and Uldzeitu (A. 1305) ”] in 
Copetckoe Bocrokospegenue [Soviet Orientology] 6 (1949) 396-422, but, for the 
word in question, merely followed Pe.uiot, translating it (“iman-dur”) “B MHIOCTH 
(?)” [“in the favor(?)”], observing in note 8 on the same page that the question 
mark is PELLIOT’s.. 

In a paper entitled “Les documents mongols du Musée de Téhéran,” which I 
read on Friday, 21 September 1951,* at the XXJI¢ Congrés International des Orien- 
talistes in Istanbul, Turkey, I expressed myself, with reference to Lewicx1’s solution, 
in the following terms: 

“Or, bien qu’il y ait quelque chose 4 dire en faveur de cette explication, la solu- 
tion me parait tout autre. Tout d’abord, le mot mongol doit étre lu nimad-tur. Tl 
est vrai que le point diacritique pour I’n n’est pas marqué, mais c’est 14 un phénoméne 
qui n’est nullement rare tant dans les documents anciens que dans les documents 
modernes. Quant au mot nimad, je dois a l’obligeance de mon ami M. Frye ’identi- 
fication qui, & mon avis, s’impose, notamment celle de ni‘mat desi “la générosité ”. 


Par conséquent, la deuxiéme ligne de cet exorde serait & traduire: 


* Although my paper was scheduled for Monday, 17 September 1951, on page 20 
of the “Fourth Circular” (dated 14 September 1951) of the “ XXII. International 
Congress of Orientalists,” I read it on Friday so that Ahmed Temir (Ankara) could 
read his on Monday. 
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“Dans la générosité du Prophéte Muqamad.” 

Il faut faire remarquer, toutefois, que l’expression ni‘mat-i-Muhammat n’est pas 
en usage en langue persane. Mais on trouve en usage, par exemple, |’expression 
ni mat-i-khwajah.” 

[I am indebted to the late Mehdi Banramr for the statement concerning the usage 
of these expressions in Persian.] 

In the “P.S.” of a letter dated 10 December 1951, Professor W. B. HenniNc, who 
was chairman of the session at which I read my paper,* wrote me as follows: 

“TI took the opportunity to look at Prxuiot’s ‘iman’. You are clearly right in 
pointing out that the last letter was -t—Pe.uiot’s photograph certainly supports your 
claim. There is now a common Persian word that would appear as imat: SS ‘imad 
‘support, prop, trust’ (pronounced imdd in Persian, but Turks would say imdt). 
This word (particularly frequent in the proper name ‘Imdd-ad-Din ‘Prop of the 
Church’) is eminently suitable in the context. It seems more suitable than ni‘mat 
because 1) there is no awkward assumption of n/’; 2) ni‘mat is not the word one 
would like to find in the passage; 3) the ‘ain in ni‘mat, though not pronounced in 
Arabic style, is never simply omitted but replaced by a brief vowel, ni’amat and the 
like. Persians usually say ne’emat; in the Codex Cumanicus it appears as naamat 
(naamatlu = ‘ gracioxus’); in Mongol writing this second vowel would almost cer- 
tainly be expressed in some way.” 

The word ‘imad proposed by Professor Henning is registered in Sterncass (p. 865b- 
866a) as follows: “A ole ‘imad, A house; a column, pillar, [866] tent-pole; a stay, 


prop, support; confidence, reliance, trust; . . .” Since it seems, in every way, prefer- 
able to ni‘mat, I have, therefore, decided to adopt it. 

*The word baiyambar< Persian p(a)iy(a)mb(a)r, which Sremncass (p. 268b) 
registered as follows: “ tte, paigham-bar, A prophet.” The word literally rendered 
means “message (paiyam) bearer (bar).” Prxuiot’s reading baigambar is, therefore, 
incorrect. That of Korwicz (op. cit., p. 16) (bajxambar) and that of Puékovsxii 
(op. cit., pp. 403 and 408) (baiqgambar) are also incorrect. The word is attested in 
N. N. Poppr’s Monwronpckui cnopapb Mykanaumat an-Aga6 [The Mongolian 
Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab| I-II (Moscow-Leningrad, 1938), p. 288a: “ pai- 
yambar kiksen jaruqsan Olad 95> QS preter —y. paiyambar gilyan buyuryan 


SEs 44 oles ote NpOpokoM H3peyeHHbI mpuKa3 [order enunciated by the 
prophet] 178.” 

For the earlier form of this word in Turkish cf. A. von Gasatn, Alttiirkische Gram- 
matik (1941), p. $24: “patyamwar< chr. sgd. patyambar (pty’mbr) Apostel || 
peygamber.” 

For Chinese transcriptions of paiyambar cf. note 1 on page 19 of Ed. CHavaANnne’s 
“ Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole,” 7'P 6 (1905) .1-42. 


* Muqamad < Persian (< Arabic) M(u)h(a)mm(a)d, which Sremncass (p. 1190a) 
registered as follows: “A +> . . . ;—muhammad, Highly praised; praiseworthy; 


* Professor Henninc was scheduled, on page 20 of the same circular, to take the 
chair at the Monday session, but he took it instead on Friday. 
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a proper name, particularly that of the great founder of Islam; . . .” The transcription 
Muhamad on pages 403 and 408 of PuéKovskii’s article is not correct. 

In Zamcarano’s Darqad. Kébsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai, etc. (cf. Antoine Mosrazrt, 
HJAS 15[1952].375-376, n. 281), the form Mugamid is found in line 7 on page 65 in 
the passage concerning the Qotong, which reads (ll. 7-8): sajin mérgiil inu Lalo 
(Muqamid) -yin yosu-yi biidiigiilig-iyer dayamui: “The religion follows in a primitive 
manner the way of the Moslems (Muqamid).” 

This name is also attested in Mongolian in the form Madumadi. Cf. B. Ya. 
Viaprmircov, “ Apa6ckve ci0Ba B MOHTOombcKOM ” [“ Arabic Words in Mongolian ”] 
in 3anucku Konneruu Boctokopenos 5 (1930) .73-82. (Cf. the review by Paul 
Petuiot in 7P 28[1932].510-511.) On pages 77-78 of Viapumircov’s article we read: 

“13. Monr.-mucbM. Madumadi ‘Moxammey’<TH6. Ma-dhu-ma-ti< cxp. [78] 
Madhumati < apa6. Mohammad ‘id.’ Cxp. dopmMa Madhumati aBnaetca HapoqHOK 
sTHMONOrH3allMet COOCTBeHHOrO HMeHH MYCYyJbMaHCKoro mpopoka: ‘ MeOBbIii 
ym’. Tu6eTubl TO TpaHcKpHOupyioT cKp. dbopMy, TO MepeBOoAAT ee, NO OObIMHOH 
cBoeli MpHBLIUKe, MOYeMy HMA MoxamMesa ABAAeTCA MHOrga B THOeTCKOH AMTep- 
atype B Bue sBran-rji blo-gros> MouHr. Brangji-toroi~ Brangji-todoi‘. Tlo MOH- 
TONBCKUM CKa3saHHAM Madumadi oka3biBaeTCA Ce€AbMbIM H3 BOCbMH BeJIMKHX 
yuuteneH (baysi)* lato, T. e. MyCybMaH. 


1Tu6. gr > MOHT. d H r. 
2Cm., Hamp. Ms. A3uatckoro mys3ea sub B. II, 8, f. 7b.” 


[(*18. Writ. Mong. Madumadi ‘Mohammet’ < Tib. Ma-dhu-ma-ti < Skr. (78) Mad- 
humati< Arab. Mohammad ‘id.’ The Skr. form Madhumati is a popular etymologi- 
zation of the proper name of the Musulman prophet: ‘honey mind’. The Tibetans 
sometimes transcribe the Skr. form and sometimes translate it, in their usual way, 
wherefore the name of Mohammet appears sometimes in Tibetan literature in the 
aspect of sBran-rji blo-gros > Mong. Brangji-loroi ~ Brangji-lodoi.t According to Mon- 
golian tales Madumadi is the seventh of the eight great teachers (bayii) lalo, i.e., 
Musulmans.? 


*Tib. gr > Mong. d and r. 
* See, e.g., the Ms of the Asiatic Museum sub B. II, 3, f. 7b.”] 


With reference to this formula (as transcribed by Petiiot with iman-dur) Korwicz 
wrote (op. cit., pp. 16-17): “Le sentiment musulman avait fait ajouter, a l’ancienne 
formule, un membre nouveau (intermédiaire), en en transformant, par ce [17] moyen, 
la signification: réservant sans doute le premier 4 Allah, le second & son prophéte, et 
appliquant le troisitme, comme jadis, au fondateur de la dynastie.” 

*Pe.uior’s transcription ibdgd-diir is incorrect. Korwicz’s transcription ibegediir 
(op. cit., p. 16), Lewicxr’s transcription ibdgddiir (op. cit., p. 245), and PuéKxovsxii’s 
transcription ibdgd-diir (op. cit., pp. 403 and 408) are also incorrect. We must read 
ibegen-diir, because the stroke at the top of the -d is an -n-, not part of the -d itself. 

The word ibegen is attested in the Secret History as ihe’el. Cf. Erich Haeniscu, 
Worterbuch 2u Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, p. 81. It is attested in the ’Phags-pa 
script as ihe-en. Cf. N. N. Poppe, KsagqpaTHaa nucbMenHoctb [Square Script) 
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(Moscow-Leningrad, 1941), p. 151b. For remarks on these early forms of the word 
cf. Paul Peuiot, “ Les mots & A initiale aujourd’hui amuie dans le mongol des xiij? 
et xiv® siécles,” JA 206 (1925) .193-263 (p. 249, n. 2), Wladyslaw Korwicz, “ Formules 
initiales . . .” (p. 152), and N. N. Popps, op. cit., p. 116, n. 27(b). 

For the form igegen see note 6 below. 

For an interesting example of ibegel-diir in the later literature cf. tngri-yin ibegel- 
diir “ in the Protection of Heaven” in the Manju-yin iinen mayad qauli 2 (ts‘e 2) [76b]. 

*The formula yeke suu jali-yin ibegendiir, not found in the Secret History, is well 
attested in the "Phags-pa inscriptions. Cf. M. Lewickxt, op. cit., p. 20 (1. 2) and p. 23 
(1. 2) and N. N. Poppe (op. cit.), p. 64 (I. 2), p. 67 (1. 2) and p. 68 (1. 2), where 
we find yeke su jaliyin -ihe-endur. (The word jaliyin is not found registered on page 
151b of Poppr’s “ Cnopapb ” [“ Dictionary ”].) 

The formula is also attested as yeke suu jali-in igegendiir in three p‘ai-tzu. Cf. 
Wladyslaw Korwicz, “ Formules initiales . . . ,” p. 185. A reproduction of the obverse 
of one of these (“ Puc. [= Fig.] 22”) is found in the new book by B. D. Grexov 
and A. Yu. Yaxkusovsk1i, 30n0Taa Opya u ee nagenne [The Golden Horde and Its 
Fall] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), where, however, it appears upside down and in the 
legend “Ilatu3sa cepe6panan AOpynna-xaHa (1362-1366)” [“Silver paicza of 
Abdulla-khan (1362-1366) ”] the date 1366 is an error for 13869. See also “ Document 
II” (Fig. 28 / Page 40), note 19. 

The words yeke suu jali were studied by Korwicz in “ Formules initiales . . .” (ef. 
pp. 142, 149, and 152). On page 152 he wrote: “Dans la deuxieme formule, jeke 
suu Sali désignait évidemment l’esprit protecteur, car elle s’achéve par le mot igegendiir, 
‘sous la garde’.” On pages 152-153 he also wrote: “Le mot jeke, ‘grand’, est un 
complément, de méme sens probablement que dans le groupe: jeke monyot ulus et 
désigne, d’accord avec les conjectures exprimées ci-dessus, l’Ame du fon-[153]dateur de 
l’empire mongol, devenu son haut protecteur. Le sens du mot ali est moins clair. Ce 
doit étre évidemment un synonyme de suw, formant avec lui une expression appariée 
pour désigner ]’4me.” 

Cf. also N. N. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 115-116, n. 27 (a). 


Document II 
(Fig. 28 / Page 40) 


+The subject of the verb kembei (see note 2 below) is, without question, bida 
“We,” which must have appeared in the part of the text which is now missing. 

? The orthography kembei for kemebei is also attested in lines 12 of the Bidig of 
Abaya of (?)1267/(?)1279 and in line 17 of the Biéig of Aryun of 1289. Cf. 
Mosrarrt and Cueaves, op. cit., p. 426, where this example is cited. 

* The subject of the verb bolyatuyai must have appeared in the part of the text 
which is now missing. 

“When we compare the words -dur garja bolyatuyai of this text with the words 
irtibi-yi garti [7] wayb-un yosuyar garja blolyatu’yak in line 7 of “ Document III” 
(Fig. 31 / Page 48) (see note 5 below), it seems reasonable to conclude that in the 
line which immediately preceded the first line of this fragment the object of the verb 
bolya- may also have been the word irtibi. (For this word see “ Document III ” [Fig. 
$1 / Page 43], note 28.) If so, we might restore the text as follows: 
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[0] ..? .. wrtibiyi..?.. 
[1] -dur garja bolyatuyai. Bolad terigiiten, mingyad 

5 This word may be read garéa or garja. The word qaréa is attested in Mongolian 
with two meanings: (1) “swallow” and (2) “grasshopper.” For a discussion of the 
word cf. Antoine Mostazrt, HJAS 13 (1950) 322-823. It cannot be admitted, how- 
ever, that either of these meanings is suitable in this context. 

I am indebted to my former student, Dr. Herbert F. ScourmMann, for what is 
indubitably the correct identification of this word. On 19 January 1951 he proposed the 
word which Sterncass (p. 458a) registered as follows: “a > > kharcha, A mar- 
ginal note; the costs of a law-suit.” 

Finding no examples of the word in Persian in either of the acceptations registered 
by Srerncass, I turned to Professor W. B. Hennina who, in a letter dated 6 October 
1952, formulated the following instructive remarks: 

“To come now to garéa. I fear the proposed explanation is unacceptable in the 
form made. The use of Srerncass is much to be deprecated. A thoroughly unreliable 
work, containing countless non-existing words and non-existing meanings. Any word, 
or any meaning for a word, has to be tested. In this case the routine test shows: 
(a) ‘marginal note’ Srerncass < Jounson < Ricuarpson < MEntnsxi’s Turkish dic- 
tionary, which proves nothing for Persian; (b) ‘costs of a law-suit’ Srerncass <¢ 
Vuuters < J. SHaxespear’s Hindustani-English Dict., which again proves nothing 
for Persian. In Persian such a word has not been used and is naturally absent from 
the numerous (and excellent) indigenous works of lexicography (not counting quite 
modern ones that have copied European books). In itself, > > is a corruption 
(by popular mispronunciation) of > > (which is Arabic, see Dozy i> >), the 
Qnd (Indian) meaning being, however, derived from the simple € > xarj ‘ expendi- 
ture’ (popularly often pronounced xaré). 

“One may, however, say that ‘ qaréa’ is Arabic i> > xarja(h), but perhaps with 
the meaning of C> xarj; the two are often very close to each other. The normal 


meanings of i> > you will find in Dozy, i, 359b; those of Ct> everywhere. Of 
the latter, the basic meaning is ‘outgoings’, hence (usually) ‘expenditure, expense ’; 
in Persian xarj (popularly xaré) was often used for ‘ property that one may use for 
expenditure’, also for various kinds of taxes. In your document the characteristic 
Persian meaning ‘expendable private property” may seem preferable.” 

On page 359b of R. Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires arabes 1 (2e. ed.) (1927), 
we find the following entry: 

“o> > sortie, attaque faite par les assiégés, Bc.—Sailiie, sortie impétueuse avec 
interruption, Be.—Sortie, dure réprimande, brusquerie, emportement contre quelqu’un, 
boutade, saillie, Be—Ressaut, avance, saillie, entablement, saillie du mur sous le toit, 
Be., M., Se — > balcon, Be—Le tribut en nature, Deser. de Eg. XI, 489.— 
Ce que le maitre paie aux ouvriers, Alc. (comensalia) —Enterrement, funérailles, 
pompe funébre, 1001 N. 1, 156, $26, II, 467, Bresl. IV, 174, XII, 235.” 

Of these meanings, those of “Le tribut en nature” and “Ce que le maitre paie 
aux ouvriers” obviously are related and derived from the basic concept of “ outgoing,” 
hence “ expenditure.” 
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The preferable reading of the Mongolian form, therefore, would appear to be garja, 
not garéa. The word, as I have just stated, is attested once again in line 7 of “ Docu- 
ment III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43) in the passage which reads: . . . irtibi-yi sarti [7] 
waryb-un yosuyar garja Dlolyatuyali “. . . let him cause the irtibi to become garja 
in accord with the garti (‘terms’) of the wayb (‘foundation’).” (For the word 
irtibi see “ Document III” [Fig. 31 / Page 43], note 28.) 

Irrespective of the precise meaning which eventually may be considered appropriate 
for the present text and for that in line 7 of “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43), it 
is obvious that garja was a technical term of the time and merits special study along 
with a substantial number of other terms pertaining to taxation, tribute, etc. 

® Although I have read this suffix of the dativus-locativus -dur, it could also be 
read -tur or -diir/-tiir. Since we do not know with what word the preceding line 
terminated, it is impossible to know how this suffix should be read. 

™The words mingyad[2]-un jayud-un noyad constitute part of the technical admini- 
strative and military vocabulary of the Mongols of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. For additional examples of this vocabulary we need only to turn to §§ 191 
and 224 of the Secret History. In §191 we find: minyan-u noyan ja’un-u noyan 
harban-u noyan tende tiisiba (YCPS 7.18a4-5) “he (i.e. Cinggis Qahan) then 
appointed the noyan of thousands, the noyan of hundreds, and the noyan of tens” 
and, as in the present text, minyad-un ja’ud-un noyad-un (YCPS 7.19al) “of the 
noyad of thousands and of hundreds.” In § 224 we find: minyad-un ja’ud-un harbad- 
un noyad (YCPS 9.30b4-5) “the noyad of thousands, of hundreds, and of tens”; 
tiimed-iin minyad-un noyad (YCPS 9.31al) “the noyad of ten thousands and of 
thousands; ” tiimed-iin minyad-un ja’ud-un noyad-un (YCPS 9.32a3-4) “of the noyad 
of ten thousands, of thousands, and of hundreds ”; and minyad-un ja’ud-un harbad-un 
noyad (YCPS 9.34a2) “the noyad of thousands, of hundreds, and of tens.” 

Inasmuch as § 224 of the Secret History is devoted, in great part, to the institution 
of myriarchs, chiliarchs, centurions, and decurions as established by Cinggis Qahan 
himself, a transcription and translation of the first few lines (YCPS 9.30b3-31a3) may 
be of pertinent interest: 

[30b] wlus bayi’ululéaysad jobolduysad-i minyad-un noyad bolyaju minya min- 
yalaju minyad-un ja’ud-un harbad-un noyad tiisijii tiimelejii tiimed-iin noyad [81a] 
tisijii tiimed-~in minyad-un noyad-ta soyurqal égtekiin metiis-e soyurgal Ggéii soyurgal 
jarliy bolqun-a bolju Cinggis qahan jarliy: bolurun .. . 

“T80b] Making noyad of thousands those who had jointly founded the empire and 
who had jointly suffered, forming [units of] a thousand [men each], appointing [over 
them] noyad of thousands, of hundreds, and of tens, forming units of ten thousand 
[men each], [31a] appointing [over them] noyad of ten thousands, among the noyad 
of ten thousands and of thousands, to those to whom it seemed to be appropriate 
that they be granted favor, granting favor, to those for whom it was appropriate 
that he issue [unto them] words of favor, issuing [words of favor], when Cinggis 
Qahan issued an order, .. .” 

*For the word terigiiten (lit., “having as head”) which is sometimes replaced by 
ekiten, a word with the same meaning, cf. Mosrarrt and CiEaves, op. cit., p. 440, 
where this example is discussed. 

°On pages 38 of “Les documents mongols . . .” Pexuior wrote: “A la ligne I 
il est question des chiliarques “ Bulad et autres”. Il s’agit certainement d’un Pulad, 
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mais on ne se serait pas attendu 4 voir le nom vocalisé a la facon iranienne, au lieu 
de la forme mongole (empruntée) Bolod.” 

I presume that Pexuior based his statement on the fact that the vowel in the second 
syllable is a, not o. That does not indicate, however, that the name should be read 
Bulad instead of Bolad. 

In a letter to me dated 8 May 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: “ Moi, 
je préférerais transcrire Bolad parce que le mot, bien qu’emprunté au persan, qui a la 
voyelle u, se trouve dans un document en langue mongole, langue dans laquelle le mot 
était prononcé avec la voyelle 0 comme le prouvent les textes chinois de |’époque. La 
prononciation actuelle dans les dialectes est aussi avec 0.” 

For the Chinese transcription of the name cf. also pp. 159-164 of Paul Peuiot’s 
review of the first volume of A. J. H. Cuartanon’s Le livre de Marco Polo, citoyen 
de Venise, etc., in TP 25 (1927) .156-169. 

In note 3 on page 127 of his posthumous publication Notes sur l’Histoire de la 
Horde d’Or [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot II) (Paris, 1949), Paul Pe.iior 
remarked: “ Bretschneider a déja songé a corriger en oy E Palad, mongol Bolod, mot- 
a-mot « Acier >, nom d’une ville d’Asie Centrale souvent mentionnée au Moyen-Age, 
en particulier par RaSid dans Blochet, II, 406, et sur laquelle cf. provisoirement Bret- 
schneider. Med. Res., I, 17, 125, 162, 169; II, 41; il y aurait pas mal a y ajouter; je 
crois que c’est la bonne solution. . . .” Here he correctly vocalized the Mongolian 
form with o in the first syllable. 

The fact is that in this text Bolad is the Uighur Turkish form of the name which 
became Bolad (> Bolod) in Mongolian. 

In note 106 on page 138 of his posthumous article “Le Héja et le Sayyid Husain 
de I’Histoire des Ming” in 7P 38 (1948) 81-292, Paul Peturor explained the name of 
a tutug of the Uighurs in the following terms: “ He Fa th Yen-k’o-po-la; le nom 
est ouighouro-mongol; en mongol, dngka signifie ‘ paix’, et entre dans d’autres noms 
propres (Angka-Tamiir, etc.); po-la est le ouigour bolad, mongol bolod < pers. piilad, 
“acier ’.” 

In a letter dated 31 October 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mosraert observed: “ #5 
est 4 m final dans l’ancienne langue. La transcription | % ien-k’o suppose donc 
plutét un mot emke et non engke. Je ne connais pas le sens de emke. Pelliot s’est 
done trompé.” 

For Mongolian bolod < Persian pilad “steel” cf. B. Laurer, Sino-Iranica, p. 575, 
no. 12, and B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” 3anucku Konnernu Bocrokoseyos 
(Bulletin du Collége des Orientalistes) 1 (1925) 305-341 (p. 332, no. 9). 

*° The repetition of iilii in line 3 is due to a scribal inadvertence. 

“From the use of inu (“of him”) in line 3 it is clear that the indirect object in 
this case, had it been expressed, would have been imada (“to him”). (See line 7 
below.) 

“The formula kenebe kiiéii iilii kiirgegiiliin (lit., “not causing to bring might by 
anyone”) is found again in lines 10-11 of “Document III” (Fig. 29). For examples 
of the related formula kiiéii buw kiirgetiigei “let one not use violence (lit. ‘ bring 
might ’),” cf. Mostazrt and CLEAvEs, op. cit., pp. 444-445. 

“For the word jugiyer [= jiigiyer] which occurs again in “Document III” (Fig. 
31 /Page 48), 1. 4; (Fig. 30), 1. 7; and (Fig. 29), Il. @ and 11, cf. Mosrarrr and 
Cuzaves, op. cit., p. 466, where this example is cited and translated (“de la maniére 
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qui convient”). Cf. also, Francis Woodman Cxzaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscrip. 
tion of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949).101, n. 34. 

**In a letter dated 29 July 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 

“Quant au mot asiran < asaran, on pourrait mettre cette forme en paralléle avec le 
mot amiralduju < amaralduju de la ligne 9 de la lettre d’Oljeitii.” 

In line 11 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29) we find asaran. 

*® The formula aliber iiiles-i jugiyer biitiigejii sayitur asiran atuyai appears again 
in line 11 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). 

7° The orthography ayin for eyin is found again in line 18 of “Document III” 
(Fig. 29). It is found also in line 10 of the Biéig of Oljei Temiir on page 843 of G. J, 
Ramstept’s “ Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schihri bei Turfan” in Sitzungsberichte 
d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1909, pp. 838-848 + Taf. VI. Cf. also line 45 of the Mon- 
golian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

*7 The letters bidan of bidan-a are written in gold, the dat.-loc. suffix -a being 
written in black. The top of the b- has been cut off. 

The formula bidan-a ayin kemegiiliiged biiriin (lit., “when they are having caused 
to say thus by Us”) is found: again in line 18 of Document III (Fig. 29). 

In a letter to me dated 11 April 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 

“Le sujet logique du verbe kemegiiliiged est jrly busi bolyaqun aran. bidan-a est au 
datif, mais ce datif est employé en fonction d’instrumental, ce qui n’est nullement 
rare en mongol ancien, quand le verbe est mis au causatif (p. ex. Hist. secr. X f. 37— 
Haenisch 245—tuyal metii ulus éinu ken-e mede’iilkiin tede “par qui laisseront-ils 
gouverner ton peuple [qui sera en confusion] comme une troupe d’oiseaux [alertés]? ”— 
le méme phénoméne se rencontre en monguor. Voir Grammaire monguor, p. 20).” 

More recently in his remarks on § 233 of the Secret History on pages 392-408 of his 
article “Sur quelques passages de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols” in HJAS 14(1¢:*). 
329-408, Antoine Mostarrt wrote (pp. 394-395): 

“ Eyin ke’e’iilii’ed, m. i m. “s’étant laissés dire de cette facon ”, c’est-a-dire: “ ayant 
recu [de nous] un ordre con¢u en de tels termes ”. Cinggis fait allusion & l’ordonnance 
qu'il vient de promulguer: Bidanu beye éerig ese yaru’asu kebte’iil bidanaéa anggida 
éerig bu yyartuyai “Si nous-méme ne partons pas en expédition militaire, que les 
gardes de nuit ne partent pas en campagne sans nous”. Cette ordonnance 4 I’adresse 
de tous les chefs militaires leur défendait d’envoyer les kebte’iil faire la guerre. L’ex- 
pression eyin ke’e’iilii’ed appartient 4 la langue de la jurisprudence. Elle suit |’énonci- 
ation d’une défense ou d’un ordre et introduit la formulation de la sanction réservée 
a ceux qui y contreviendront. Elle est bien attestée dans divers monuments de 
l’époque mongole. Ainsi dans les documents mongols du musée de Téhéran publiés 
par Pelliot nous lisons (Fig. 28, Doc. II, 1. 5-6 et Fig. 29, Doc. II, 1. 13-14): bidan-a 
ayin (=eyin) kemegiiliiged biiriin jrly (=jarliy) busi bolyaqun aran aldatuyai 
iikiitiiges “ Aprés qu’ils ont recu de nous un ordre concu en ces termes (m. a m.:: 
“Lorsqu’ils se sont laissés dire de cette fagon par nous”), les gens qui violeront 


l’ordre, qu’ils soient tenus pour punissables, qu’ils meurent!” (Athar-é Iran, Tome I, 


fase. 1 [1936], Les documents mongols du musée de Teheran, p. 40). On rencontre 
aussi l’expression dans I’édit dit de la veuve de Darmabala en écriture ’phags-pa (N. 
Poppe, Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, Moscou, Leningrad, 1941, p. 72, 1. 16): éyin 
ge-e-ulu-ed burun busi bolgaqun haran iilu-u ayuqun “ Aprés qu’ils ont recu une 
défense congue en ces termes (m. & m.: “Lorsqu’ils se sont laissés dire de cette 
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facon[”’]), les gens qui y contreviendront ne craindront-ils pas [d’étre punis]? ” (141) 

“Tl faut faire observer que dans le § 238 le sujet logique de ke’e’iilii’ed est éerig 
medegii Gerbin “les éerbi qui commandent des soldats ”. La glose rend eyin ke’e’iilii’ed 
par 3B PER, c’est-a-dire qu'elle rend le causatif ke’e’iil- non par un causatif, mais 
par un passif. Rappelons & ce propos qu’a une époque postérieure un verbe causatif 
peut exprimer non seulement une action causée ou permise, mais aussi une action subie. 
Voir G. J. Ramstedt, Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mongolische-tiirkischen Sprachen, 
Journ. de la soc. finno-ougr., XXVIII, 3, p. 4. (142) 


“(141) Dans le document que M. Ramstedt a reproduit dans sons travail Mon- 
golische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schari bei Turfan, nous lisons 4 la |. 10: ayin (= eytn) 
kemeliigiiged biir-iin, mais il s’agit évidemment d’une faute de scribe pour ayin 
kemegiiliiged. 

“(142) A l’exemple khalkha ts‘ox‘yl- “ schlagen lassen” od. “ sich schlagen lassen ”, 
“ geschlagen werden ” cité par M. Ramstedt on peut ajouter ord. péopyl- “ faire frapper, 
Jaisser frapper”, mais aussi “éire frappé”: t3‘% 6366 burt, k‘igét péovilsa sor-ts‘in 
“c'est A cause de tes propres méfaits que tu as été frappé, tu l’as mérité” (Dict. 
ord., p. 207a) .” 


18The word jrly is written in gold. The letters jr- have been cut off. 

The words jrly busi bolyaqun aran are literally “ people who cause the Order to be 
other [than this].” On page 103 of his article “ Die Sprache der mongolischen Quad- 
ratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi” in AM, Neue Folge, 1 (1944) .97-115, N. Poprg 
cites the following example: “D busi bolqaqun haran ’ die Leute, welche anders tun 
werden’, d.h. ’ welche zuwider handeln werden ’.” Cf. also op. cit., p. 118, where we 
find “D éyin ge-e-ulu:ed burun busi bolgaqun haran ’ Leute, welche in Hinsicht 
des Gesagten anders handeln werden ‘.” 

* The formula jrly busi bolyaqun aran aldaturyai iikiitiigei is found again in line 14 
of “Document III” (Fig. 29). On the reverse of the silver p‘ai-tzi of Abdulla Qan 
of the Golden Horde (1362-1369), we read: [1] Abdull-a-in jrly ken iilii [2] biisirekii 
kiimiin aldaqu iikiikii. “Order of Abdull-a. Whatever person shall not respect [this], 
he shall be held punishable; he shall die.” For a reproduction of this p‘ai-tzw cef., 
e.g., B. Grexov and A. Yakusovsxil, op. cit., plate VI, or B. Grexov et A. Iaxov- 
sovskI, La Horde d’or (Paris, 1939), plate IV, pp. 112-113. On page 110 of his article 
“Die Sprache .. . ,” N. Poppe cites the following example: “ k‘en ulu busiregu aldaqu - 
iik‘ugu ’ derjenige, welcher keinen Respekt hat, soll sich schuldig machen und ster- 
ben!‘” [Das Paidse von Minussinsk” (page 110, note 2)]. Cf. also pe Smepr and 
Mostarrt, Le dialecte monguor, Il¢ partie, Grammaire (Peking, 1945) [= Monu- 
menta Serica, Monograph VI], p. 112 § 122: 

“Cf. Yemploi du nom de futur en fonction de conditionnel dans l’inscription en 
‘phags-pa sur le revers d’un p’ai tseu, dans Marco Polo de Yule-Cordier (I, p. 352- 
358): ken iilii biisiregii aldaryu iikiigii « quiconque-ne (le) respecte pas, sera tenu pour 
punissable, il mourra >.” Cf. also ibid., p. 116 § 129. 

*The words soyurqaju dgbei are restored for this text from the same formula in 
line 16 of “Document III” (Fig. 29). 
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*1 For the word gerege cf. my article “ Daruya and Gerege” in this issue of the 
HJAS, pp. 237-259. 

22 The word jrly is restored for this text from line 16 of “ Document III” (Fig. 99), 

28 The words al tamyatai are literally “having a vermilion seal.” The same words 
are found in line 15 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). On page 35 of his article “ Notes 
sur le ‘ Turkestan’ de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, Paul Pe.uior wrote: 

“|. . M. B. parle de deux sceaux des souverains mongols, le al-tamya ou “ sceay 
vermeil ” et le kik-tamya ou “ sceau bleu ”’, mais ce sont la en réalité des termes tures, 
et les formes correspondantes mongoles *al-tamaya et *kéké-tamaya n’ont pas encore 
été relevées *) .” 

In note 2 on the same page he stated: 

“Le mongol tamaya est trés vraisemblablement emprunté, et semble sorti du ture 
tamya; M. Bang, Manich. Laien-Beichtspiegel (Muséon, XXXVI, 210), le tient toute- 
fois pour un reste d’une civilisation préturque. Let mot apparait déja dans les inscrip- 
tions de l’Orkhon sous la form tamqa; l’explication de Radlov sur tamya = *tayma 
(ZVOIRAO, III, 23) ne semble pas a retenir.” 

Again, on page 36, he wrote: 

“Le seul type de sceau des souverains mongols qui nous soit connu directement 
est le “sceau vermeil”, apposé en vermillon sur du papier blanc; tel est le cas pour le 
sceau de Giiyiik et pour ceux des ilkhan de Perse; et le nom d’al-tamya se rencontre 
assez fréquemment a partir du milieu du XIIIe siécle*).” 

In note 1 on the same page he added: “M. B. le signale dans le Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, p. 1158 (ot la note de Raverty est indéfendable); cf. aussi Vullers, I, 48; 
F. Babinger, dans Jahrbuch der asiat. Kunst, Il, 190; aux exemples déja relevés, ajouter 
par exemple Juwaini, II, 223, copié ensuite dans RaSidu-’d-Din (éd. Blochet, II, 39); 
ce sont 1a naturellement les bullae rubeae ou bolle rosse des textes relatifs sux khans 
du Qipéaq (cf. Yule-Cordier, Marco Polo *, I, 352). Hammer qui, dans sa Geschichte 
der goldenen Horde, imprimée en 1840 (p. 218), avait distingué le al-tamya apposé 
en rouge de l’altun-tamya apposé a l’encre d’or, a prétendu en 1848 dans sa Geschichte 
der Ilkhanen (II, 242) qu’al-tamya est simplement ‘abrégé’ (abgekiirzt) d’altun- 
tamya, “weil roth fiir die Farbe des Goldes gilt”, et cette prétendue identité 
fonciére des deux termes a passé dans Pavet de Courteille, Dict. turk-oriental, $1 
(encore qu’a la p. 29 al seul soit rendu entre autres par “sceau . . . marqué en 
rouge .. .”); il n’y a, & mon avis, rien a retenir de cette théorie bizarre. Cf. aussi 
Samoilovié dans Izv. R. Ak. Nauk, 1918, 1110; 1926, 1115.” 

**The formula bariju ayai appears again in lines 14-15 of “Document III” (Fig. 
29). In note 9 on pages 34-35 of “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture 
carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (Wilno 1937) .1-72, Marian Lewickxr cites the 
words bariju ayai .. . jrly from this text (and lines 14-15 of “ Document III” [Fig. 
29]) as “bariiu ayaj Sarliy” and translates them “I’édit qu’on peut montrer” 
(p. 35). 

Lewick1’s note is devoted to a discussion of the formula “ ba-ri-3u ja-bu-‘aji 5ar-liz 
(bi-éig)” which is encountered in the "Phags-pa texts which he published. His note 
reads as follows: 

9. ba-ri-3u ja-bu-‘aji 3ar-lix (bi-éig). Cette formule reparait dans tous les édits 
connus sauf |’édit de 1814 version B. 

{85} Pozdnéyev et Vladimirtsov se sont occupés d’expliquer la forme ja-bu-‘aji. Le 
premier y voit un participe et traduit ce passage ainsi: ,,Mbl H3anu ykKa3b JA 
Bpyyenia (Bb nomb3y) CaAHbUISH’aM® ” *). 
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Vladimirtsov est d’accord avec lui, en ce qui concerne le caractére participial de 
ja-bu-‘aji, mais traduit la formule ci-mentionnée tout autrement: ,, PPaMoTa, KOTOPy!o 
OMKHbI LepxkKaTb H 10 KOTOPOH OMKHBI JeficTBOBaTb ”. Il reléve également un 
passage de l’ouvrage de Sayan (Sanan) Setchen, ot: la forme en ~yaj est employée 
comme le verbe final *). 

Mais l’emploi du participe en -yaj ne se borne pas aux exemples cités. Il apparait 
aussi dans l’Histoire secréte et dans d'autres monuments anciens. Dans |’Histoire 
secrote la forme en -aj est employée en qualité du participe et du verbe final. Ex. 

balayat irge anu abu‘ai 3e bida ‘nous pouvons prendre (ou nous prenons, nous 
prendrons) en possession leurs villes et leur peuple’ (§ 260). 

Jesiigei _kijan ire‘ei ‘ Yesuguei Kiyan vient’ (§ 67)*). 

bariju ayai Sarliy ‘\’édit qu’on peut montrer’*). 

La rédaction chinoise de nos édits emploie des formules analogues que Chavannes 
traduit soit: ,,cet édit (princier, impérial) est donné pour qu’ils le gardent et pour 
quils s’y conforment “, soit: ,, cet édit est donné pour qu’ils le gardent et pour qu'ils 
le possédent ” °). 

L’expression turque qui correspond a la nétre, apparait dans le yarliq de Timur 
Qutluy; c’est tuta tururya . . . jarliq bédrildi que Radloff a compris que voici ,, 41a 
Toro, YTOObI OHH NpeAbABUAH (KOMYy cIbAyeTb), HMb LaHb APABIKd” °). 


1) Jlexuin II, 110, 115; cf. aussi G. J. Ramstedt, Uber die konjugation des Khalkha- 
mongolischen, MSFOu XIX (Helsingfors 1903), 65—66, 86. 

*) Monr. Me@xKLyH. and., 37—38. 

*) E. Haenisch, Manghol un niuca tobca‘an (Yiian-ch’ao pi-shi), die Geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig 1937), 91, 9. 

*) Pelliot, Les documents mongols du Musée de Téhéran, Athar-é Iran, Annales du 
Service Archéologique de V'Irén I (Paris 1936), fig. 28, 1. 7; fig. 29, 1. 15. M. le Prof. 
Kotwicz m’a communiqué ce passage. 

5) V. ses remarques dans T’P V, 421, n. 3. 

°) Zapiski III, 38; cf. Samoilovitch, op. cit., 1120 et 1123. 


In note 12 on pages 110-111 of his KBagpatHaa nucbMeHHOcTD, N. N. Poppe also 
discussed this expression in the following terms: 

12. «[pamoty, KoTOpoi jomKHO NpHs~epxKuBaTbCA M cormacHO KOTOpoi 
AOMKHO NocTynaTb »—bariju yabu-ayi biéig. CootsetctByioulee B KHTalicKOM 
TekcTe MecTO Chavannes nepeBoguT: «Cet édit princier est donné pour qu’ils 
le gardent et pour qu’ils s’y conforment » (T’oung Pao, 1908, p. 378). 

[111] HeckoabKo uHaye raacuT nepeBog Chavannes cooTBeTCTByIOllero MecTa 
kiTalickoro TekcTa 9ukTa BysHTy xaHa: «cet édit rendu est donné pour qu’ils 
le possédent » (T’oung Pao, 1904, p. 424). 

Couetanve cnoB bariju yabu-ayi BcTpeyaeTca B 9AuKTe BOBLI Jlapma6ana 
C moctexyolluM -iji (cTpokH 12—13) u Bysuty xaHa c nocnegyouluM jarlig 
(crpoxu 16—17). 

Mutepecnoli spaaetca 3necb dopma yabu-ayi, KoTOpyto Mo3gqHees lpaBHbHO 
oTHeC K KaTeropHH mpHyacTHbIx (Jlexuuu, cTp. 111). Tepesogur Mo3qHees 
3TO MECTO CHOBaMH « yKa3 Qa BPyyeHnaA (B Nomb3y) ...» (Jlekunu, ctp. 115). 
IIpasuabHo nepepogut ero B. 9. BuaquMuploB: «paMOTa, KOTOPy!O JOMKHbI 
A€PKaTb H MO KOTOPOK AOMKHbI LecTBOBaTb » (MoHrombcKH Mex, yHaposHblii 
anasut XIII Beka, crp. 37). 
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3ra mpuyactHas opMa MHCbMeHHOMY MOHTOJIbCKOMY A3bIKY WH COBPeMeHHbIM 
2KMBbIM MOHTOJIbCKHM A3bIKaM uyxKa. Bb. A. BaaqMMMpWOB OTMETHII ee B OLHOM 
Mecte TekcTta ucropuu Caran Cenena (yx. cou, crp. 38). I. MW. Pamcregr 
c6mu3un cydobuxe --ayi stow uMeHHOH dopmbl raarona c CyuKcom -ya 
IpwyacTHA Mpowlemwiero BPeMeHH HECOBePUIeHHOrO, TaK Ha3. nomen imperfecti 
(Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen. Helsingfors, 1903, crp. 86), 
H NO 3HayeHHIO Halla dbopma selictBuTenbHO G6mu3Ka eH. CycduKc --ayi, 
Ha Halll B3riaf, COOTBETCTBYe€T MHChMCHHO-MOHTOAbCKOMY -yai, CydduKcy 
o6pa30BaHHA OTTarobHbIX HMeH THNa gajayai ‘ KPHBOH’ K gajayi- ‘ CKPHBHTbCA’ 
(cm. Bbiue cTp. 50). 

Couetanve bariju yabu-ayi Mbl NepeBOMMM « KOTOPOH MOMKHO MpHsepxu- 
BaTbCA M COrmacHO KOTOpOH fOMKHO NocTynaTb >»: bariju MOCNOBHO 3HaqHT 
« epxka>, HO B JaHHOM cayyae GonbUe NOAXOANT « NpHsepxuBaNch >. Jle- 
BHUKHH (op. cit., p. 19) mepeBogUT cnoBa bariju yabu-ayi bié‘ig Kak « rpamota, 
KOTOPad MOXKeT ObITh NMOKa3aHa» (resp. « MpembaBIeHa »: «lécrit qui peut étre 
montré »). Tak 2e NepeBOAHT OH BbIpaxeHHe bariju ayai jarliy Kak «l’édit qu’on 
peut montrer >», BCTpeyalolleecd BO BHOBb OTKPbITbIX MOHTOMbCKHX JOKyMeHTAX, 
xpaHawuxca B TerepaHckom mMysee (0 HHX cM. Pelliot. Les documents mongols du 
Musée de Téhéran. Athar-é Iran, Annales du Service Archéologique de Iran, I, Paris, 
1936). Jlesuukui MOHHMaeT 3TO BbIPaxkeHHe Kak « HOCHMas FpaMOTa» (¢ KOTO- 
pyfo gwepxa xomat»). Tlepepox Baagumuplopa c nonpaBKol, BHeceHHoli 
HaMH, OHaKO, 6omee TOUeH, HOO 3eCb HMeeTCH B BUY He MpeAbABJeHHe, He 
10Ka3 KOMY-IM60 rpaMOTbI, HO PYKOBOACTBO e10 B eHCTBHAX, T. e. yabu- 
HYKHO OpaTb He B e€FO NepBOHAYaIbHOM 3HaYeHHH « XOMHTb >», HO B 3HaueHHH 
« NocTynaTb », <« WelicTBOBaTb » XoTA mpHBosuMoe JleBHUKHM B Ka4ecTBe aHa- 
noruu mecTto sapapika Tumyp Kytmyra u raacuT «IA epxkaHHaA», « AIA 
MIpeAbABICHHA > H T. ., B AHHOM C1y4ae Bce Ke KHTalickHH mMepeBog Chavannes 
ropa30 61"MxKe. 

{12. “The writ, to which one must hold and in compliance with which one must 
act "—bariju yabu‘ayi bié‘ig. CHAVANNES translates the corresponding passage in the 
Chinese text: “Cet édit princier est donné pour qu’ils le gardent et pour qu’ils s’y 
conforment ” (T’oung Pao, 1908, p. 378). 

[111] The translation of Cuavannes of the corresponding passage of the Chinese 
text of the edict of Buyantu khan is expressed somewhat otherwise: “cet édit rendu 
est donné pour qu’ils le possédent ” (T’oung Pao, 1904, p. 424). 

The combination of the words bariju yabu-ayi is encountered in the edict of the 
widow Darmabala with -iji following (lines 12-18) and of Buyantu khan with jarliq 
following (lines 16-17). 

Interesting here is the form yabu-ayi, which Pozpneev correctly referred to the 
category of participles (Jlexyuu [Lectures], p. 111). Pozpneev translates this passage 
by the words “ yka3 ama BpyyeHua (B NoAb3y) .. .” [“ edict for transmission (in 
favor) .. .”] (Jlexuuu [Lectures], p. 115). B. Ya. Vuaprmircov correctly translates 
it: “TrpaMoTa, KOTOPy!0 JOMKHbI LepxKaTb H NO KOTOPOH AOMKHbI WelicTBOBATb ” 
[“ patent, which they had to hold to act”] (Monronpckui mex yHaposHbli 
am@asut XIII Bexa [“ The Mongolian International Alphabet of the XIIIth Century ”], 
p. 87). 

This participial form is foreign to the written Mongolian language and to the 
contemporary living Mongolian languages. B. Ya. VLaprmircov noted it in one passage 
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of the text of the history of Sagan Secen (op. cit., p. 38). G. J. Ramstepr con- 
nected the suffix -‘ayi of this nominal form of the verb with the suffix ~ya of the 
participle of the past tense of the imperfective, the so-called nomen imperfecti (Uber 
die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen. Helsingfors, 1908, p. 86), and in meaning 
our form in reality is near to it. The suffix --ayi, in our view, corresponds to the 
written-Mongolian ~yai, a suffix of the formation of deverbal nouns of the type of 
qajayaj ‘crook’ to gajayi- ‘to be crooked’ (v. supra p. 50). 

We translate the combination bariju yabu-:ayi “KOTOpOoH OMKHO NpHsep- 
)KUBaTbCA HM COrMacHO KOTOpOH OmMKHO MocTynaTb” [“to which one must hold 
and in compliance with which one must act”]: bariju literally means “ ,epxKa” 
[“holding ”], but in the given case is closer to “ NpHep»xKHBaAch ” [holding (to)”]. 
Levicxti (op. cit., p. 19) translates the words bariju yabu-ayi bié‘ig as “ rpamota, 
KoTopad MOxKeT ObITb NMoKa3saHa” [“ writ, which can be shown”] (resp. “ mpe’b- 
apnena” [“ presented ”]: “I’écrit qui peut étre montré”). Likewise he translates 
the expression bariju ayyaj jarliy as “1’édit qu’on peut montrer ”, which is encountered 
in the newly discovered Mongolian documents, conserved in the Teheran museum (on 
them v. Pettiot. Les documents mongols du Musée de Téhéran. Athar-é Iran, Annales 
du Service Archéologique de l’Iran, I, Paris, 1936). Levicxii understands this ex- 
pression as “ HOCHMas rpamorTa ” [“ the carried writ ”] (“koTOpy10 Jepxa xOAAT ”) 
{“which holding they go”). The translation of Vuaprmircov with the rectification, 
introduced by us, however, is more accurate, for here there is had in view not a 
presentation, not a showing to anyone a writ, but a conducting it in actions, i.e., 
yabu- must be taken not in its primitive meaning of “ xogquTb” [“to go”), but in the 
meaning of “moctynaTb” [“to act”], “ neHcTBoBaTb” [“to act”]. Although the 
passage of the yarlyk of Timur Kutlug cited by Levicxii in the quality of an analogy 
also says “a fepxaHua” [“for holding”), “418 npexbaBnenua” [“ for presen- 
tation] etc., in the given case, however, the Chinese translation of CHAVANNES is 
much nearer.] 

In a letter to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt dated 25 August 1948, I proposed 
changing Lewicki’s translation of ba-ri-3u ja-bu-‘aji [15] bi-c‘ig on page 18 from 
“l’écrit qui peut étre montré” to “un écrit a retenir (m. & m. lequel ils vont 
retenant) par devers eux” and of ba-ri-3u ja-bu-‘aji 3ar-liy on page 21 and ba-ri-3u 
ja-bu-‘aji [17] 3ar-liy on page 25 from “1I’édit qu’on peut montrer” and “I’édit qui 
peut étre montré” respectively to “édit & retenir (m. 4 m. lequel ils vont retenant) 
par devers eux” in both cases. 

In his reply, dated 16 September 1948, the Reverend Antoine Mosrazrt wrote: 

“Quant a ba-ri-ju ja-bu-‘aji bi-éig (jar-liy), la traduction de M. Lewicki: “écrit 
qui peut étre montré” (Ecriture carrée, p. 19) est trop libre. La patente est évidem- 
ment donnée pour qu’on la produise en cas de besoin, pour faire respecter le droit 
acquis par le privilége dont |’écrit qu’on détient fait foi, mais “écrit qui peut étre 
montré” n’est pas une traduction satisfaisante. La maniére dont vous traduisez est la 
bonne. Mais je dirais: “Nous avons donné un écrit & garder par devers eux (m. & 
m.: “écrit qu’ils pourront aller tenant”)”. Au fond la question revient & savoir 
comment il faut comprendre le verbe yabu-. Or ce verbe est ici une espéce d’auxiliaire 
indiquant la continuité de l’action exprimée par le verbe fondamental bari- “ tenir ”. 
Lewicki (op. cit., p. 35) donne les différentes maniéres dont l’expression *bariju yabwyai 
bitig (jarliy) a été comprise. La traduction de Pozdnéev est trop libre. Je viens de 
dire ce que je pense de celle de M. Lewicki. Quant a Vladimircov, il dit: “écrit 
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qu’ils doivent garder et d’aprés lequel ils doivent agir”. Avant de dire ce que, 4 mon 
avis, il faut penser de cette traduction, voyons comment Poppe (Kvadratnaya pis’men- 
nost’, pp. 61, 110) traduit l’expression. Poppe la traduit d’une maniére un peu difiérente 
(si je comprends bien le texte russe): il écrit “. . . gramotu, kotoroi dolino prider- 
Zivatsya i soglasno kotoroi dolino postupat’” “un écrit auquel il faut se tenir et en 
conformité duquel il faut se conduire”. Malgré cette légére divergence, on voit que 
Vladimircov et Poppe ont suivi Chavannes, qui en traduisant la formule correspondante 
chinoise a écrit: “cet édit princier est donné pour qu’ils le gardent et pour qu’ils s’y 
conforment ” (Inscript. et pieces, etc., seconde série, T’oung pao IX, p. 378, édit du 
Ngan-si wang). Or, je ne crois pas que Chavannes ait bien traduit cette expression 
Ween Ft Psas (Ar) (p. 377) qu’on rencontre encore dans d’autres pitces de 
chancellerie Iuen et dont il y a d’ailleurs plusieurs variantes: p. 389 PATA 
(HET): p. 980 94TH (BET): pp. 402, 408, 416, 419 PIEATAT (BS). 
est évident que ces diverses expressions sont la traduction littérale du mongol *bariju 
yabuyai (bitig ~jarliy). Le mot bariju, dont le sens est clair, est rendu par Wes, ou 
FEAF, ou SAFE; et yabuyai est traduit par FTPFAY ou tout simplement par 47 
fj. Or, si & la rigueur on peut traduire T7#F et FF par “ marcher (selon une régle), 
se conformer 4”, il faut avant tout voir si ce sens figuré peut-€tre donné 4 I’original 
mongol dont 47 $F et ZF sont la traduction littérale. A mon avis, cela ne se peut 
pas, et ce verbe yabu- est, comme je |’ai dit plus haut, une espéce de verbe auxiliaire. 
L’emploi de yabu- en fonction de verbe auxiliaire marquant la continuité de |’action 
exprimée par le verbe fondamental n’est pas rare. Cf. l’inscr. de 1862: 1. 27 aéi-yi 
masi kiindii-de sedkijii yabuyad; 1. 29 irgen-i tayalaju yabubasu. Dans ces passages, 
“marcher en pensant aux bienfaits”, “marcher en aimant le peuple” veut évidem- 
ment dire “ penser continuellement aux bienfaits ”, “ aimer continuellement le peuple”, 
la durée et la continuité de l’action étant exprimée par le verbe auxiliaire yabu- 
“marcher, aller”.—A remarquer que ce n’est que lorsque la formule comporte le 
mot Jf que Chavannes traduit par “se conformer ”; lorsque le mot t’a est absent et 
que le texte porte simplement iA (#442) 435 il dit: “donné pour quis le 
possédent ” et il ne voit pas dans le #¥ un mot, ayant le sens de “se conformer ”— 
Je suis convaincu que *bariju yabuyai jarliy signifie exactement la méme chose que 
bariju ayai jarliy (Téhéran) et bariju a’ai jarliy (Houa i i iu, Ila 19r, 1. 4), a cette 
seule différence pres, que dans la premiére formule on insiste sur la continuité de 
l’acte de “tenir”. Je suis convaincu aussi que les rédacteurs ou traducteurs en 
écrivant 47 #FA49 voulaient simplement rendre littéralement le mot yabuyai de 
Yoriginal mongol et qu’ils n’ont jamais voulu exprimer par ces mots I’idée de “se 
conformer ”, que le mot yabu- ne comporte pas.” 

On page 110 of his article “ Die Sprache . . . ,” N. Poppe wrote: 

“d) Die Sprache der Quadratschrift besitzt eine besondere Praeteritumform mit 
dem Suffix -:ayi, welche der Schrifisprache fremd ist und welcher dort die Form auf 
~ya entspricht, z. B. B senshiyudde bariju yabu:ayi jarliqg dégbeé ’ gab den Tao- 
Ménchen ein Edikt, welches sie festhalten sollen‘. Ramstedt hat bereits festgestellt, 
da8 dieses verbale Nomen dem spiiteren mo. -ya, kh. -d usw. entspricht °. Vladimirtsov 
hat spiter festgestellt, daB eine Form mit -yai im Text des Geschichtswerks des 
Ssagan Ssetzen belegt ist °. 

“Diese Form kommt besonders haufig in der Geheimen Geschichte vor, z. B. 
Yesiiget kiyan ire’et ’der Yessugei vom Stamm Kiyan ist gekommen‘*. Weitere 
Beispiele bei Lewicki *.” 
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5 Ramstedt, Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, S. 86. 

¢B. Ja. Viadimirtsov, Mongol’skij meidunaradnyj alfav: XI veka, in: Kul'tura i 
pis’mennost’ vostoka, Bd. X (Moskau, 1931) S. 37-38. 

7 Haenisch, Manghol un ni’uca tobca’an, S. 9. 

5 op. cit., p. 35. 


2° The words bicig [9] manu are restored for this text from lines 16-17 of “ Docu- 
ment III” (Fig. 29). 


Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(B) 


1For the words iige manu, which are in apposition with Busayid bayatur qan, cf. 
Mosragrt and CiEeaves, op. cit., pp. 434-486 and p. 434, n. 15. Pexuior’s translation 
(op. cit., p. 38) “notre parole” is not quite exact. 

This entire line is written in gold. 

*In Busayid bayatur gan we have the name and epithet of the ninth Mongolian 
il qan in Iran. In a p‘ai-tzu (in my possession) from the time of this ruler we find 
Busayid bwyatur gan in the formula [1] Busayid buyatur qan-u [2] jriy-yar “ By 
Order of Busayid Buyatur Qan,” where bwyatur is unquestionably an erroneous 
orthography for bayatur. (The suffix -yar of the instrumentalis is, of course, a variant, 
but not incorrect, orthography of the usual -yar.) 

Busayid, not “Busayit” as Priior transcribed it (op. cit., p. 38) and not 
“Busaid” as Bertold Sputer has it after PeLtiot on page 197 of his masterly work 
Die Mongolen in Iran, Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der Ilchanzeit 1220-1350 
(Leipzig, 1989) [= TIranische Forschungen, Band 1], is the Mongolian form of the 
Persian (< Arabic) Aba S(a)‘id. For abi cf. Sremncass (p. lla): “A 9) abi, A 
father; .. .” For s(a)‘td cf. Sremncass (p. 683a): “A + sa‘id, Fortunate, happy, 
august; prosperous; auspicious; Upper Egypt.” 

On page 24 of his Mémoire sur les noms propres et les titres musulmans (Deuxiéme 
édition, Paris, 1878), [Joseph Hélidore Sagesse Vertu] Garcin pE Tassy remarked: 

“II. Le kunyat “est, _daprés le manuscrit original que j’ai déja cité, un 
surnom, composé du mot db v!) “ péere ”, et umm ¢! “mére ”, s'il est question d’une 
femme; ou du mot ibn cy) “ fils”, et bent or) “ fille”, s'il est question d’une femme, 
suivis d’un nom propre. . 

Among the examples cited by Garcin pe Tassy (p. 24) is that of “Aba Said 
daw |.” 


The name is of frequent occurrence in Yiian shih where it is regularly transcribed 
ABA (Pu-sai-yin [= Busayi(d)]). Cf., e.g., Yiian shih 29(ts‘e 10)8a9, 11a8, 18a8, 
30b1; 30(ts‘e 10) 1bl, 6a6, 8a7, 9b8, 10a8, 14al; 63(ts‘e 21) .28b5. From the absence 
of the initial a-, it is evident that the Chinese transcription of the name is based on 
the Mongolian, not the Persian, form of the name. 

The Baron n’Ousson, describing the coronation ceremony which took place in April 
1317, remarked (4.608): “Le prince avait accompli sa douziéme année. II prit le 
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nom d’Alai-ud-dunia-vé-d-din (1) Abou-Sa’id Soultan.” In note 1 he remarked: “Ces 
mots arabes signifient: la sublimité du monde et de la foi.” 

Sputer, in his discussion of “ Namengebung” (op. cit., pp. 193-197), remarked (p. 
197): 

“ Einen religiésen Namen bekam auch Abi Sa‘id (auf Urkunden und Miinzen in 
mongolischer Sprache: Busaid *), namlich ‘ Ala’ od-Din ‘. Von ihm kennen wir keinen 
mongolischen Namen mehr, und seit dieser Zeit verschwinden sie iiberhaupt fast 
vollig bei den Beherrschern Irans. .. .” 

3 Pelliot, Doc. Mong. 38. 

4 Hafez-e Abrii 22r—Dieser Name findet sich also entgegen der Vermutung 
Bartholds, Ani 188, Anm. 2 doch in den Geschichtswerken, nicht nur auf der Steuertafel 
in Ani.” 

As for the epithet of bayatur gan, the Baron p’Ousson remarked (4.639-640) : 

“Comme Abou-Said avait fait preuve d’une grande valeur dans la bataille, on ajouta 
& [640] ses titres, dans les actes publics, le surnom de Bahadour-Khan, ou de Khan 
valeureux. ...” 

SpuLeER, op. cit., p. 197, also: remarked: 

“. .. Wie weit Aba Sa‘ids Ehrenname Bahadir Han, den er sich nach dem 
gliicklichen Ausgang der Feldziige von 1317 und 1818° im Mai / Juni 1319 (Rabi ‘J 
719H.) zulegte*, noch mongolisch aufgefaSt war (die Worte sind im Iranischen ganz 
geliufig geworden), ist nicht sicher auszumachen °. 


®Vgl. oben S. 118. 

* Hafez-e Abra 35v; Hondamir III 71.—Barthold, Ani 139. 

® Vgl. dazu auch unten S. 457 ff{—Uber das Wort ,, bahadur “ vgl. Ra’id od-Din / 
Quatremére I 307, Anm. 106 (S. 307 f.).” 


On page 42 of his Mémoire, Garctn pg Tassy remarked: 

“Le titre persan de Bahadur Joly, qui signifie proprement “brave”, se met non- 
seulement a la suite des noms des souverains, mais il était conféré officiellement 4 des 
gouverneurs de provinces et 4 des hommes éminents dans |’Etat. Actuellement il est 
trés-prodigué dans |’Inde; il répond presque 4 I’expression anglaise d’esquire, et on le 
donne 4 des Européens, de méme que les sultans mogols le donnaient 4 des Hindous.” 

The word gan “sovereign” is also well attested in Persian. Cf. Sremcass (p. 
443b): “ Oe khan, The title of the kings of Khata and Tartary; a prince, nobleman, 
lord; a Persian satrap; at present a title given to almost every officer, and no longer 
of much value; .. .” 

For examples in Persian of the epithet bayatur gan in conjunction with the name of 
this a gan cf., e.g., the inscription published on page 144 of André Goparp’s article 
“Notes complémentaires sur les tombeaux de Maragha” in Athar-é Iran 1 (1936) .125- 


160, where we find: Ol sol +2» »] (Aba Sa‘id Bahadur Xan) and, another on 
page 152, where we find: Oe Joly Ce ri pls Jo) se (‘Ala’ al- 
Dailat wa al-Din Abi Sa‘id Bahadur Xan). 

For still other examples cf. the text on page $72 and that on page 373 of the 
note “ Bassin de cuivre au nom de Shaikh Uwais” by Y. A. G. [= Yedda A. Goparp] 


in Athar-é Iran 1 (1986) 871-873, where we find Ory jw! = (Saix Uwais 
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Bahadur Xan), name and epithet of the @ gan Saix Uwais. Cf. Spuner, op. cit., pp. 
196-137, n. 4. 

For a biography of Aba Sa‘id, cf. the entry by W. Bartuoip in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, A Dictionary of the Geography, Ethnography and Biography of the Muham- 
madan Peoples 1(A-D) (1913).103b-104a. Born on 2 June 1805, he ascended the 
throne in April-May 1817, and died on 30 November 1335. Cf. also Berthold Spuuer, 
op. cit pp. 117-197. 

The word bayatur “ hero” was transcribed “ bagadur” by Pe.uior (op. cit., p. 38), 
apparently because of the Persian form bahaddur. Cf. Sretncass (p. 209a-b): “ oly 
bahadur, Brave, bold, valiant, courageous, magnanimous, warlike, strong, athletic; a 
soldier, champion, hero, chevalier, knight, horseman; a title of honour conferred by 
the Great Mogul and other [209b] Eastern potentates, bearing some resemblance to 
the European title of military knighthood.” 

Cf. also the entry on bahddur by Cl. Huart in The Encyclopaedia of Islam 1(A-D) 
(1918) .573b, where we read: 

“BAHADUR, a Turkish word of Mongol origin (bakhatur, Eastern Turkish bdatir, 
batér) signified originally “brave”, “courageous” and became a title of honour at 
the court of the Great Mughals. . . .” 

As in the case of Bolad (see “ Document II,” note 9), we must read bayatur, not 
“baqadur,” because, although it became bahddur in Persian, we have it here in a 
document in the Mongolian language. 

* The abrupt transition between the only extant line of this fragment (“B”) and 
the first line of the next (“C”) leads me to believe that there was at least one, if 
not two or more lines in between. 


Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(C) 


*For the words jayun-un noyad (lit., “noyad of hundreds”) see “ Document II,” 
note 7. 

*For Gilan, the Persian Gildn, cf. Sreincass (p. 1109a): “ Ons gilan, Name of a 
country and city between the Caspian and Euxine; also of a warlike tribe, and of a 
mountain.” Cf. also the entry by Cl. Huart in The Encyclopaedia of Islam 2(E-K) 
(1927) .170a-b, where we read (170a): 

“GILAN (properly land of the Géls, Gelae, T'j\a:), a province of Persia, south of 
the Caspian Sea and north of the Elburz chain. It is bounded in the east by Tabari- 
stan or Mazandaran, and its northern limit is marked by the juncture of the Kur 
and the Araxes; its political boundary with Russia, however, is marked by the Astara 
stream... .” : 

For references in Sputer’s Die Mongolen in Iran cf. p. 525b of the “ Register ” 
(“B. Ortsnamen ”) . 

Cf. also H. L. Rasino pt Borcomate, “ Les dynasties locales du Gilin et du 
Daylam,” JA 237 (1949) 301-350. 

*This transcription seemed acceptable to the late Mehdi Bawramt at his home 
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in Teheran on 11 September 1952. I have, however, found no evidence that there is 
or was such a place. (See note 4 below.) 

‘This is the Persian G(u)3tasfi. I am indebted to Professor W. B. Henntna for 
this identification. In a letter dated $1 October 1952 he wrote: 

“ Just at the time of the document that was the name of the country at the mouth 
of the combined Kur and Araxes. See Nuzhat-al-Qulib tr. Lz Srrance 94, 205, 211.” 

The entry on GuStasfi on page 94 of The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat-al-Qulib 
Composed by Hamd-Alléh Mustawfi of Qazwin in 740 (1340), translated by G. Le 
Srrance [= “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series, Vol. XXIII. 2, Leyden—London, 1919], 
reads as follows: 

“Gushtasfi. This district lies along the coast of the Caspian, having been laid 
out by king Gushtasf son of Luhrasp. He dug a great canal from the rivers Kur 
and [4f] Aras, and from this water-channels were taken with numerous villages 
lying upon their banks. The crops are corn and rice, with some little cotton and 
fruit. Its population is fair-skinned, and follow the sect of the Imam Shafi; speaking 
a Pahlavi dialect that is near akin to the language of Gilan. The revenues in former 
days, before the Mongol invasion, amounted to a million dinars of the present currency, 
but in these days the sum is only 118,500 dinars. There are here many military fiefs, 
which have been granted in divers parts of the district.” 

In note 4 on page 135 of Sputer’s Die Mongolen in Iran we find the name written 
“ Gostaspi.” 

In another letter, dated 27 December 1952, Professor HENNING wrote: 

“ An addendum to Guitasfi: this name, spelt Gu&tasbi, occurs also in the History of 
Oljeitii by Abu 1Qasim ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad alKaSani, apud Ch. Scuerer., 
Chrestomathie Persane, vol. ii, Notes p. 95 line 5 = 99 line 18. 

“From this passage it becomes clear that in Mongol times Gilan bordered directly 
on Muyan and GuStasfi. There was no intervening province. This again raises the 
problem of “ DaStawand”. Have you found anything about it? Such a form, it 
seems, occurs nowhere. .. .” 

In still another letter, dated 7 February 1953, Professor Henninea added: 

“The text was recently re-published, in a more satisfying fashion, by the late H. L. 
Rasino pr Borcomate, J. A., 1950, 325 sqq. The name stands there p. $28 line 1, 
cf. Rastno’s remarks, ibid. p. $33.” 

Finally, in a letter dated 19 March 1953, Professor Henninc wrote: 

“The reason I am writing now is to draw your attention to a further passage for 
Giistasbi: in the Risdle-yi Falakiyye, fol. 91b, spelt tm = Qustasfi (W. Hinz, 
Die Resali-ye Falakiyya, Wiesbaden 1952, p. 159, last line). The work is from about 
A.D. 1863 and contains a wealth of interesting details on Mongol administration in 
Persia. You may find it useful to go through the index* of personal names, which 
may contain the names of some of the persons mentioned in the Mongol document 


(I regret I have no time to do that now). The work is fresh from the press and 
should become available now. 


* There is also a useful index of technical terms in transcription.” 
I regret that I have not had the opportunity to consult Professor H1nz’s book. 
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Document III 
(Fig. 30 / Page 41) 
(B) 


1 With tiisigdegsed-te we have the second, if not the first, element of the introductory 
formula. It is difficult to determine to whom reference is made because of the lacuna 
in the first line of this fragment, i.e., after Aran Muvyan[-u] and before 
n{-u] deger-e. 

2 The word bidan-a is in gold. In Pewuiot’s reproduction of this fragment only the 
-a of the dative-locative is visible, because the paper on which the word bidan-a is 
written, being torn and tattered, was folded down in such a way that only the -a was 
exposed, when the text was photographed. From my examination of the original text 
in the Musée de Téhéran I found that the first two letters (bi-) are cut and indistinct. 

*For another example of -un deger-e tiisigde- see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 
41) (A), where we find -un [2] deger-e tiisigdejii in lines 2-3. 

‘ There is a lacuna at this point with space enough for at least one word. 

5T have restored a genitivus in -u, because the words Aran Muyan must have stood 
in a genitive relationship with the word which followed them. 

°Cf. Sremncass (p. 38a): “ Glo! aran, Name of a province of Azarbaijan; . . .” 

On page 92 of G. Le Srrance’s translation of The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat- 
al-Quliib (see “ Document III” [Fig. $1 / Page 42] [C], note 4) we read: 

“The Arran province is the land ‘ Between the Rivers,’ namely from the bank of 
the Aras (Araxes) to the river Kur (Cyrus) .” 

Cf. also Spuusr, op. cit., “ Register” (“B. Ortsnamen”), p. 523b. 

7 Cf. Robert P. Buake and Richard N. Frye, “ History of the Nation of the Archers 
(the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘” in HJAS 12(1949) .269-399 (p. 386, n. 23). 

On page 91 of G. Lz Srrancer’s translation of The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat- 
al-Quliib (see “ Document III” [Fig. 31 / Page 42] [C], note 4) we read: 

“Mighan. The province of Mighan extends from the pass [4.] called Sang-bar- 
Sang (Stone upon Stone), which lies over against the Pishkin tiiman, to the banks 
of the Aras river. Throughout the whole of this land, from whatsoever place it is 
impossible to perceive Mount Sablan, in autumn, the herbage of the hyssop (Dirmanah) 
is poisonous, and cattle which eat of it perish. In spring-time it is less poisonous, 
though to any hungry beast that eats the same it is somewhat more injurious than 
ordinary fodder. In all places from which Mount Sablan is visible, the hyssop fodder 
is there entirely innoxious.” 

Cf. also Spunzr, op. cit., “Register” (“B. Ortsnamen”), p. 529a. 

*It is extremely difficult to determine whether the words Aran Mwyan were pre- 
ceded by any other words in the same line. To judge by the relative spacing of the 
words which do appear (Aran Muvyanf-u] . . ? . . nf-u] deger-e), it would seem 
that the line began with Aran Mwyan, because the space between the torn edge of 
the paper immediately above Aran is more than twice the width of that between 
Aran and Muyan. There is not the slightest trace of the end of a word before Aran. 

*If there is no lacuna between this line and the first line of “Document II” 
(Fig. $1 / Page 42) (A), the -e suffix of the dativus-locativus attached to biéigeéin, 
the first word in the first line of “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), also goes 
with meligiid nayibud mutasaribud in this line. 
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10This is a Mongolian plural in -iid of the word melig which is the Persian 
(< Arabic) m(a)l(i)k. Cf. Sreincass (p. 1310a): “A Ee ... malik, A king; ...” 
For the occurrence of the word melig in the Secret History cf. Erich Haeniscu, 
Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1939), p. 109. 

In note 4 on page 4 of the Baron p’Ousson’s Histoire des Mongols, Tome quatriéme 
(1835), we read: “Le titre arabe de Mélik, prince, se donnait, sous la dynastie 
mongole, aux intendants des provinces.” 

Again in note 1 on page 422, op. cit., D;OHsson remarked: “Le nom arabe de Mélik, 
qui veut dire prince, était affecté, sous la domination mongole, aux chefs de l’admini- 
stration civile; . . . On voit que les Sultans et les Méliks ne venaient qu’aprés le 
dernier officier mongol.” 

On page 381 of the same work we find “préfets (Mélik)” and on page 445 
“ préfet (mélik) .” 

It is interesting to observe that meligiid is the first word of what appears to be 
the second element in the introductory formula. It is followed by nayibud and muta- 
saribud. We find an identical sequence in the opening words of a firman of Tasan on 
pages 256-262 of Pammpj-ag-qun, COopHuk azetonucei (Radid-ad-din, Collection of 
Chronicles) Tom III (Moscow-Leningrad, 1946), where we read (p. 256): “Jla 
BefaioT 6acKaKH, Me€JHKH, HalHObl, MyTacappudp . . .” [“ Let know the baskak, 
melik, naib, mutasarrif, . . .”] 

41 This is a Mongolian plural in -ud of nayib which is the Persian (< Arabic) nd’ib. 
Cf. Sremncass (p. 18838a): “A wi \, A lieutenant, viceroy, vicegerent, substitute, 
deputy; the deputy of a judge; . . .” The word is also found in line 2 of the facsimile 
of the Mongolian text on page 314 of the Arabic manuscript No. 1899 of the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, facing page X of the “Avertissement ” in the Histoire du Sultan 
Djelal ed-Din Mankobirti, Prince du Kharezm par Mohammed en-Nesawi, published 
in Paris in 1895 by O. Hovpas, as nayibayin, a genitivus in -yin of nayiba (error for 
nayib?) . 

For an example of the word in a Persian source of the period of the Mongols cf. 
M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, “ Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance,” BSOAS 10 (1940) .755- 
789 (p. 764 §19, 1. 13 [OW] and p. 777 §19, 1. 8 [na’ibs]). In note 1 on p. 777 
the authors remarked: “The term nd’ib is often found in the contemporary sources, 
see Rashid al-Din, iii, 333: nda’ib-i vazir ‘a kind of registrar’.” (Cf. also ibid., p. 
787[b].) 

For the police functions (“polizeiliche Aufgaben”) of the na’ib cf. SpuuEr, op. cit., 
pp. 340-842. (Cf. also ibid., p. 313.) 

For the relative position of nayibud in this introductory formula see note 10 above. 

*? This is a Mongolian plural in -ud of mutasarib which is the Persian (< Arabic) 
m(u)t(a)s(a)rr(i)f. (I am indebted to Professor Richard N. Frye for this identifica- 
tion.) Cf. Sremcass (p. 1160b): “A »@* . . . mutasarrif, fem. 43 _p»ax 
mutasarrifat, mutasarrifa, A possessor, occupant, enjoyer, master; .. .” 

The general functions of the mutasarrif are clear from the translation of the word 
by p’Ousson, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 391: “fermiers généraux (Motassarifan) .” 

For the relative position of mutasaribud in this introductory formula see note 10 
above. 
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Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 42) 
(A) 

1Since this fragment seems to be a continuation of “Document III” (Fig. 30 / 
Page 41) (B) the -e suffix of the dativus-locativus attached to bidigecin also goes with 
the words meligiid nayibud mutasaribud in the previous fragment. For this reason, in 
the English translation, I have placed the preposition “to” before these words. See 
“Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (B), note 9. 

The word biéigeéin itself, is a plural in -n of bigigedt “ scribe.” For other examples 
of the archaic plural in -n in this document cf. iéin in line 4 and sibayuéin barsudéin 
in line 5 of “ Document III” (Fig. 30). See also “ Document III” (Fig. 30), note 24. 

A firman of Tasan (Arenps, op. cit., III, pp. 273-275), opens with the words (p. 
973: “Jia BefaloT BOeBOMLI, MEAHKH, OHTHKYH H HanOnl, Kazuu, .. .” [“ Let 
know the commanders, melik, bitikéi and naib, kazi, .. .”] Another (op. cit., pp. 282- 
985) opens with the words (p. 282): “Jia BeqaloT MaTepH, . . . MeHKH, OMTHKYN 
...” [“Let know the mothers, . . . melig, bitikéi . . .”] From this we see not only 
that the Persian equivalent of the Mongolian biéigecin was the Turkish bitigéi (one 
of numerous examples of the use of Turkish words in the technical chancellery vocabu- 
lary in Persia during the period of the Mongols), but also that the relative position 
of the word bitigéi in the introductory formula in each of the firmandn cited is 
approximately the same as that in the present edict. 

The word bitigéi was misread bitketchi by [E.] QuaTREMERE on page 113 of his 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, écrite en persan par Raschid eidin I (Paris, 1836). 
At the beginning of note 58 (op. cit., pp. 118-115) in which he erroneously identified 
the word as Mongolian, he stated: “Le mot bitketchi ote, qui appartient 4 la 
langue mongole, signifie un écrivain, un secrétaire.’ The note further contains several 
interesting citations in which the word is encountered. 

* Although there is a lacuna at the end of this line, I am inclined to believe that 
the suffix of the dativus-locativus going with gadin and the words which follow it 
appeared after the last word in the line, because it is obvious from the presence of 
qadin and Siy-ud that this part of the formula consisted of words designating another 
category of authorities. Hence, I supply the preposition “to” at this point in my 
translation. 

*The word gadin is unquestionably the Persian (< Arabic) q@zi. Cf. Sremncass (p. 
948a): “A os qazi, A cadi or cazi, a judge, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastic; 
judicial, juridical; . . .” The presence of the final -n, however, is possibly by analogy 
with such purely Mongolian words as mori~morin, oyi~ oyin, etc. 

In a letter dated 18 November 1952, however, Professor W. B. Hennina remarked: 

“The -n in gadin need not be due to purely Mongolian analogy. As a matter of 
fact, the classical Arabic full form in isolation, is qddin (in all cases except the 
accusative), and it seems possible that the Mongols adopted this Arabic form 
(28) in preference to the other.” 

For the relative position of this word in the formula, see note 1 above. 

‘The word siy-ud is a Mongolian plural in -ud of 3iy (attested in line 3 below), 
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the Persian (< Arabic) #(a)ix. Cf. Sremncass (p. 772a): “A oo shaikh, A venerable 
old man; a man of fifty and upwards; a man of authority, a chief, prelate, prior, 
abbot, superior of the dervishes or Muhammadan monks; doctor learned in religion 
and law; preacher; a sheik; .. .” 

5 There are faint traces of a word at this point, but it is not legible. 

* This word is proposed with reservations. The b- and the -su are, I think, quite 
legible on the small shred of paper which remains. 

7 Here again, there are faint traces of a word which is not legible. 

® The word étegiis (> Gtégiis) is interesting as an example of one in which the -e- 
vowel of the second syllable became -d- under the influence of the 6- vowel in the 
first syllable. Cf. Nicholas Poprs, “ Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable 
in Mongolian,” HJAS 14 (1951) .189-207 (pp. 208-206) . 

It is also attested in this orthography in the Mongolian text of the stele of Aruy 
of 1340. Cf. B. Ya. Viaprmircov, CpaBuTenbHaa raMMaTHka, p. 110. 

For the example in the line jalyur-Ja biikiin jamudun Gtegiis-e “ Aux ‘anciens’ des 
stations de poste qui sont sur le chemin” in a safe-conduct published by Ramsrept 
cf. Mostrarrt and C.iEaves, op. cit., p. 436. 

In note 5 on pages 228-229 of the second article of his Haamucu Ha ckanax 
xanxackoro Lloxty-taiimxu [“ The Inscriptions on Cliffs of the Khalkha Coktu- 
taidzi”] in Mspectus Axagemun Hayx CCCP. 1927 (Bulletin de V'Académie de 
VURSS), pp. 215-240, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, citing examples of “some particularities 
in the domain of morphology and vocabulary of the translations of Gusi corji” (p. 
228) —specifically the Mila namtar and the Uliger-iin dalai—refers, without a specific 
reference, to “ détegii = THO. rgan « cTapbi », cp. KNaccn4. dtegiis” [“ otegii = Tib. 
rgan ‘old’, cf. classic. étegiis””] (p. 229). 

For another example cf. Louis Liceti’s Le Subhasitaratnanidhi mongol [= Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Hungarica VI] (Budapest, 1948), p. 100, VIII léa, 1. 23: Gtegiis iigiileldiid 
“the elders say unto one another.” For the plural in -d of the converbum modale 
in -n (iigiileldiin) cf. Antoine Mostarrt, “Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte 
des Mongols,” HJAS 15 (1952) 285-407 (p. $24, n. 178). 

For the relative position of dtegiis in the opening formula cf., e.g., the firman of 
Tasan (Arenps, op. cit., III, pp. 256-262) which opens (p. 256): “Jla BeqanwT... 
paucbl, CTapocTbI H BCce pa‘uaTbI.. .” [“ Let know .. . the rais, the elders and 
all the ra‘iyat . . .”] Cf. also the firmaén of Tasan (ArENps, op. cit., III, pp. 238-240), 
which opens: “Jla BeqaloT. .. cTapocTbI H OOUIMHa pa‘HATOB B OOmaCTAX, .. .” 
(“Let know . . . the elders and the community of ra‘iyat in the provinces, . . .”] 

° The word irayis-ud is a Mongolian plural in -ud of the Persian (< Arabic) r(a)’is. 
(I am indebted to Professor Richard. N. Frye for this identification.) Cf. Srerncass 
(p. 605a): “A ne) ra’is, A head, chief; . . .” 

The initial i- of the Mongolian form is a prothetic vowel which regularly appears 
in words of foreign origin with an initial r-, unless the vowel in the first syllable of 
the foreign word be labial, in which case the prothetic vowel is also labial. (See, e.g. 
Urustam < Persian Ristam in line 10 of “Document III” [Fig. 29]). Cf., e. g., Tred 
Barans “ Roi de France” in line 4 of the letter of Aryun to Philippe le Bel, Iridiwarans 
“Roi de France” in line 2 of the Biéig of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel, Iramadan 
“Ramadan” in the text on the reverse of the letter of Tasan of 1302, and iraiyad 
“subject ” toward the end of this same line of the present text. Cf. also pages 522-598 
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of my article “A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries,” HJAS 14(1951) 498-526, where I had occasion to cite the word 
irayis-ud from this text. 

In note 15 on page 352 of his extremely interesting article “Un épisode d'origine 
chinoise du ,,Geser-qan “” in Acta Orientalia 1(1951). 339-357, Louis Licrrt cites 
as an example of the prothetic i- the word irinbodi (< Tib. rin-po-che) in line 10 on 
page 1b of Le Subhdsitaratnanidhi mongol. 

For the relative position of this word in the formula see note 8 above. 

20T have not succeeded in satisfactorily deciphering and identifying this word 
which could also be read kayanuwas or geyenuwes / gayanuwas. 

In his letter dated 7 February 1953 Professor W. B. Hennine wrote: 

“Similar lists of officials at the opening (addresses) of such documents are found 
in the Tarikh-i Ghazani (ed. JaHN) several times, see e.g. pp. 225, 257; cf. 255. 
Some are practically identical with the list in your document. From them it arises 
with absolute certainty that the “keyeniiwes” must be the village-headmen, called 
kadxudé in Persian: they regularly end with ru’asé [pl. of ra’is] ve kadxuddyan (-i 
dih-ha*). Therefore, it seems possible that the first part of your word keye- represents 
a vulgar shortening of this very word, kadxudda, which in Turkish is in fact pronounced 
as kaya (k’aya); the second half remains doubtful; . . —The passage best com- 
parable is p. 257: 
basigagan ve mulik ve nawwib ve mutasarrifin ve qudat ve sidat ve aimmah ve 
sudtir ve arbab ve a‘yaén ve mu‘tabarén ve ru’asé ve kadxudayadn ve ‘umiim-i ra‘aya 
ve ahdli-yi Sahr-ha ve vilayat az ab-i Amie ta hudid-i Sam ve Afranj be-danand 
R66 
The b.s and malik-s and nd@’ib-s and mutasarrif-s and gddi-s and sayyid-s and imaém-s 
etc. etc. and ra’is-s and kadxudaé-s and the generality of subjects (ra‘iyyah-s) and 
people of towns and provinces from the river of Amiye to the limits of Syria and 
Francia shall know that... . 


* This in 255°.” 


For the word k(a)d x(u)da cf. Srerncass (p. 1018b): “ 14> aS kad-khuda, Master 
of a family; a bridegroom, married man; anyone looked up to with reverence and 
respect; a magistrate; a king; an alderman, a sheriff (m.c.); .. .” 

** The word iraiyad is the Persian (< Arabic) r(a)‘iy(a)t. Cf. Srerncass (p. 580b): 
“A “£2 ra‘iyat, A herd of grazing camels; people, subjects; a subject (esp. non- 
Muhammadan of a Muhammadan ruler), peasant, plebian, generally a husbandman 
and manufacturer; an under-tenant, tenant of the soil, renter, ryot; anything that 
requires to be taken of;—hdmi’i ra‘iyat, Protector of the subjects.” For the pro- 
thetic -i see note 9 above. 

For an example of the word in a Persian source of the period of the Mongols cf. 
M. Minovi and V. Mrnorsxy, “ Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance,” BSOAS 10(1940). 
755-789 (p. 759 § 6, 1. 4 [C45] and p. 771 §6, |. 1 [ra‘iyyat]). 

On page 938 of his article “A Soyarghal of Qasun b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu” in 
BSOS 9 (1937-1939) 927-960, V. Minorsky remarked: “In Kurdistan we have to 
distinguish between three different classes of population: (1) the agricultural ra‘iyat, 
often representing the ancient inhabitants of the country, ...” 
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For the relative position of this word in the formula see note 8 above. 

12 This name is the Persian (< Arabic) B(a)dr al-Din Abi’l M(a)hm(a)d M(a)hmid, 
i.e., Badr al-Din (“The Full Moon of the Religion”), Abi’l Mahmad (“Father of 
Mahmad ”), Mahmid. 

For badr cf. Sreincass (p. 162b): “A J+ badr, The fuli moon.” For al ef. 
Sremncass (p. 91b): “A J) al, The Arabic article answering to the.” For din ef. 
Sremncass (p. 554a): “A (yo ... din, Faith, religion; the Muhammadan faith; . . .” 

Cf. also the entry on Badr in The Encyclopaedia of Islam 1(A-D) (1913) .559a: 

“BADR (A.), Full moon. As the full moon is the very essence of beauty among 
Orientals, beautiful young slaves are often called Badr, and Badr is thus a common 
name not however limited to slaves. The word is frequently combined with Dauwla 
or Din, see below.” 

On page 560a we find: 

“BADR AL-DIN, a title of honour of Lu’lv’ [q. v.].” 

As remarked by [Joseph Hélidore Sagesse Vertu] Garcin pe Tassy, Memoire sur 
les noms propres et les titres musulmans (Deuxiéme édition, Paris, 1878), p. 46: 

“Les surnoms honorifiques sont généralement composés de deux mots arabes; mais 
quelquefois d’un plus grand nombre. . . .” 

On page 47 he further remarked: 

“La plus grande partie de ces lacabs se terminent par un des mots din (y5 
“religion”, daulat Jos “empire”, mulk ce « royaume ”, islim aed “ maho- 
métisme ”, . . .” 

On page 52 we find: “ Badr uddin oo) J» “la Pleine lune de la religion ”; . 

In the list of “lakabs avec din se trouvant jusqu’au 7° siécle de l’Islim” on page 
67 of his article “ Les noms musulmans composés avec Din” in Acta Orientalia 5(1927). 
58-67, J. H. Kramers included “ Badr.” 

The Mongolian form of Badr al-Din, i.e., Badaradin, contains an epenthetic -a- in 
the second syllable of Badr, a purely Mongolian feature, and reflects the Persian 
pronunciation of al-Din (> ad-Din) in the transcription adin. We should not fail to 
observe, however, particularly in view of the transcription “ Bedreddin Mahmid” on 
page 66 of Kramers’ article, that the Mongolian form could also be read Bederedin. 
Such a reading would, of course, presuppose a Persian pronunciation *Bedreddin at 
this time, i.e., 1820. 

For abi see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (B), note 1. 

For ’l, the definite article, see above. 

For M(a)hm(a)d cf. Sreincass (p. 1190a): “A 40> mahmid, mahmad (v. n. of 
A~e>; Praising; ...” The name also appears in line 8 of “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / 
Page 43) (M[alq[m]ad) and lines 10 and 12 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). 

Among the examples cited by Garcin pe Tassy (op. cit., p. 24) is “Abu Muham- 
mad +> yl” Although he read it “Abu Muhammad,” it is obviously the same 
name as Abii’l Mahmad, but without the definite article (’1). 

For M(a)hmid cf. Sreincass (p. 1190b): “A 590 mahmid, Praised; laudable; 
a proper name; name of a celebrated juggler; name of an elephant mentioned in the 


Qur'an.” 


” 
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18'The expression iriiger ég- is a formula which appears constantly in the Mon- 
golian edicts in ’Phags-pa script published by Marian Lewicxt in “Les inscriptions 
mongols inédites en écriture carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1987) .1-72 and by 
N. N. Poppe in his KpagpatHaa nucbMeHHocTb. Lewicki transcribes the formula 
hi-ru-‘er ’eo-gun [= hirii’er dgiin). (Cf. p. 18, 1. 8, p. 18, 1. 11, p. 18, lines 18-14, p. 
20, 1. 14, p. 24, 1. 12 and p. 24, 1. 14.) In each case he translates it: “ils expriment 
leurs voeux [pour Nous].” (Cf. p. 19, lines 6-9, p. 19, lines 9-15, p. 19, lines 9-15, p. 22, 
lines 14-19, p. 25, lines 9-12, p. 25, lines 12-17.) The meaning of “voeu” for the 
word iriiger is, however, somewhat modern. In the old texts iriiger has the meaning of 
“prayer.” Both from the meaning of the word iriiger and the context in which it is 
used in these texts it is clear that the expression iriiger 6g- must be interpreted in a 
religious sense which literally is “to give prayers,” hence “to pray for the happiness 
of the sovereign.” In note 6 on page 62 of his study Lewicxi cited the form iriiger 
of this text as well as that in the work of ibn al-Muhanna together with the form 
hi-ru-‘er [= hirii’er] in the ’Phags-pa script as evidence that the dissimilation of 
-r>-l had not yet taken place giving the form iriigel of the written language. 

The word 6éigiiliir-iin is a converbum praeparativum in -riin of Géigiil- (to 
which is added the suffix -riin by means of the union vowel -ii-), a causativus in 
-gill- of déi- “to report [to the throne].” For an example of this verb in the Secret 
History cf. §197 (YCPS 7.48a2), where we find 6éé7iiljii’iii “ she (i.e., Qulan Qadun) 
had one report [unto Cinggis Qahan].” Cf. also deger-e déigiiljii “ caused the Emperor 
to be informed [thereof]” in line 28 of the Mongolian text cf the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 13835. 

15 Although I supply the words “unto Us” for the intelligence of the translation, 
I do not thereby intend to imply that the word bidan-dur has disappeared from the 
original text. As a matter of fact, it obviously was not in the text. Furthermore, it 
was not necessary, because the verb 6¢i- is used only of petitions and reports addressed 
to the throne. There is, therefore, no ambiguity in the original text. 

*°© This is the word (?)kemejii found in line 1 of “Document III” (Fig. 31 / 
Page 43). 


Document III 
(Fig. 30 / Page 41) 


(A) 

*The word jrly is in gold. 

*The words edige-yiigen sy Camaladin-u ora may be compared with the words 
kébegiin inu Diu-a-bala-yi eéige-yiigen or-a tiisibesii “when [the Emperor 
(i.e., Seten Qayan)] appointed his (i.e., the lord’s) son Diu-a-bala to the place of 
his father” in line 25 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1835. Cf. also the words Kéden ejen-ii or-a saywysan Ging ong-un baysi Ugari-yin 
okin inu ajuyu “she was the daughter of Ugari, preceptor of the Ging ong who had 
succeeded (lit., ‘sat in the place of’) Kéden Ejen” in line 34 of the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

For a discussion of the word or-a cf. note 17 on pp. 106-107 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1885... .” 

*From minu “of me” and namayi “me” in line 3 below it is clear that -yiigen, 


~ 


oO 
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gen. poss.refl., means “of my” in this passage. (In the text cited from the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1835 in note 2 above, however, we have an example of an 
instance in which -yiigen does not function as a poss.-refl., but is the equivalent of inu.) 

‘This name is the Persian (< Arabic) J(a)mal al-Din ¢p-J\ Jl “Beauty of the 
Faith.” For j(a)mal cf. Sremncass (p. $70a): “A JL> jamal (v. n. of Jo>), Being 
fair, comely, becoming; elegence, beauty, grace (of body or mind); . . .” For al, 
‘the Arabic article answering to the,’ see “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42), note 
12. For din “ faith” see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 12. 

On page 52 of his Mémoire Garcin pe Tassy registered this name as follows: 
“ Jamédl uddin ow | Jie> “la Beauté de la religion*)”.” In note 2 he remarked: 


“C’est le surnom de plusieurs personnages marquants dans la politique ou dans 
la littérature. Pour abréger, on a quelquefois nommé Jamali ceux qui portent ce 
surnom.” 

Cf. also J. H. Kramers, op. cit., p. 67. 

5 The word [say]uju in the expression sujada-dur sayuju is restored on the basis of 
its occurrence in the identical expression sujada-dur sayuju in line 6 of “ Document 
Ill” (Fig. 31 / Page 48). When I examined this word in the original document in 
the Musée de Téhéran, I discovered that the three extant letters uju are upside down 
(mfr) . It would appear that the shred of paper on which they are written, having, 
at some time, been detached from the rest of the document, was adhesively reattached 
by someone (possibly Mehdi Baurami) who placed it upside down in relation to 
the words which precede and follow. 

Although I translate the expression -dur sa’yuju in its literal sense of “to sit in,” 
“to sit on,” the meaning, in this case, may be “to inherit.” For the use of sayu- in 
the sense of “to inherit” cf. the Secret History §271 (YCPS, Cont. 2.19bl): 
Cinggis qahan eéige-yii’en belen-tiir sa’uba. “I have inherited the throne of my father 
Cinggis qahan (lit., ‘have sat in the ready[-made situation] of my father’).” Cf. also 
§ 279 (YCPS, Cont. 2.47a2-3): qahan eéige-yii’en belen-tiir sa’uju . . . “ Inheriting 
the throne of my father (lit., ‘sitting in the ready[-made situation] of my father’), 
the gahan ...” (Cf. also Mostarrt and CLeaves, op. cit., p. 475, n. 43.) 

eat. “at.” 

7™The word sujada is the Persian (< Arabic) s(a)jjad(a). (For this identification I 
am indebted to Professor Richard N. Frye.) Cf. Srerncass (p. 657b): “A Solow 
sajjddat, sajjada, A carpet or mat on which the Muhammadans prostrate themselves 
when at prayer (construed with the verbs uftddan, afgandan, andakhtan, kashidan, 
&c.); the place of adoration, the mosque or altar; . . .” 

In a letter dated 18 November 1952 Professor W. B. Henninc made the following 
important observation: 

“The expression ‘sit on the sajjdda’ is very valuable in determining the nature of 
the circle of persons with whom the document is concerned: it is characteristic of 
Dervish Orders, exclusively, and shows that the quarrel which led to the issue of 
your document was a quarrel about the chieftainship of a Dervish Order, involving 
naturally the administration of the property of the Order. This Dervish Order claimed 
as its founder one ‘ martyred* Saix Ibrahim’. The name Ibrahim is too common to 
provide much illumination, and Dervish Orders are as many as pebbles on the 
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beach **; it is just possible that the famous Ibrahim b. Adham (who at least was 
jahid) was meant, who was claimed as spiritual founder by some (later) Orders. 

“In case you need detailed references, see e.g. the early pages of Silsilatu ’n-nasab-i 
Safawiya (concerned with the Order from which the Safawid dynasty sprang), where 
such expressions are often met with, with reference to the succession to the leadership; 
e.g. p. 45 below ‘for 38 years after his noble father he was residing (mutamakhim) 
on the sajjada of Direction’; ibid. p. 45 middle ‘he appointed his son . . . his successor 
and entrusted him with the sajjada . . .’; ibid. p. 38 ‘after he had come to reside on 
the sajjada of Direction and Succession’. Etc.—Cf. also Dozy, i, 633b: ‘En Egypte 
les chefs des différents ordres de derviches portent le titre de sala woe ou pos- 
sesseur du tapis & prier du fondateur de l’ordre.’ The sajjdda in a Dervish Order has 
the function which a throne has in a kingdom. 


* This surely is the translation one would prefer; the word, in any case, should not 
appear with a capital initial, as if it were a proper name. 

** For details cf. article Tarika in Encycl. Islam (or better in Handwérterbuch des 
Islam by Kramers and WeEnSsSINCcK).” 


8 The word gaqid is the Persian (< Arabic) 3(a)hid. (For this identification I am 
indebted to M. Ali Bey Toprcuisacny, Paris, France, who proposed it in July 1948.) 


Cf. Sremincass (p. 77la): “A ae shahid, shihid, A witness; a martyr;—shahid 
shudan, To be a martyr;—shahid kardan, To martyr.” The word is also registered 
in N. Porre’s Monroapcxuit cnopapb (p. 331b): “sehid bolba tere kii’iin 
0995 ops 43 yu. sehid boldi ol kisi gS J9) GA» 24 ror venosex cran 


MYYe€HHKOM 3a Bepy 1024” [“that man became a martyr for the faith ”]. 

The word gagid is also attested in line 1 of the second of the two texts on the 
reverse of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). On page 523 of “A Chancellery Practice . . .” 
I transcribed it Sagid and translated it as if it were a proper name. This, however, is 
incorrect, for, as remarked by Professor W. B. Hennine in the first of his two notes 
to the passage of his letter which I have just cited in note 7 above: “the word, 
in any case, should not appear with a capital initial, as if it were a proper name.” 

*The name Ibrayim (a reading suggested by Professor W. B. Hennine in his 
letter dated 7 February 1953) is the Persian (< Arabic) Ibrahim. Cf. Sreincass 
(p. 7a): “A p&l_»)  ibrahim, ibrahum, or ibréham, Abraham.” In the Mongolian 
form Ibrayim the group -ayi- = ahi. Inasmuch as the h (initial, medial, and final) 
was never written in the Uighur script, the intervocalic -y- is obviously a substitute 
for the intervocalic -h-. 

For an example of the name in Chinese transcription, cf. I-pi-lich-chin JV 
eS, i.e., Ibregim = Ibrehim (< Ibrahim) in Yiian shih 205 (ts‘e 59) .5b4. For another 
example, I-pu-la-chin JK / #4, i.e. Ibragim = Ibrahim (< Ibrahim), cf. Paul 
Peuuiot, “Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de I’Histoire des Ming,” TP 38 (1948) 81-292 
(p. 286, n. $13). : 

For an interesting parallel cf. the “late martyr Prince SULTAN IBRAHIM ” whom 
V. Minorsky mentions on page 151 of his article “A Civil and Military Review in 
Fars in 881/1476” in BSOS 10 (1989) .141-178. 
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In note 2 on page 151 he remarked: “I fail to understand why the Timirid 
Ibrahim was a ‘ martyr,’ vide infra, p. 177.” 

On page 177 we find him called the “‘late martyr Ibrahim mirzi’” (25 May 
1897-8 May 1438). 

1°For this use of deger-e with the verb tiisigde- “to be appointed,” instead of the 
usual dative-locative -tur / -tiir~-dur /-diir, see also “Document III” (Fig. 30 / 
Page 41) (B), note 8. 

11 This is a Mongolian plural in -ud of the word wayb which is the Persian (< Arabic) 
wagf. Cf. Srerncass (p. 1477a): “A 9 wagj (v.n.), Standing, stopping, staying, 
halting, waiting; making a pause in reading; checking, stopping, pulling, or keeping 
back; endeavouring to understand, considering attentively; bequeathing for pious uses 
(as habitations for the poor, and books for the use of learned men); such bequest or 
legacy; . . . wagf dashtan, To hold as a bequest;—wagf kardan, To dedicate, 
consecrate.” 

In the entry entitled “ WAKF” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume IV (1929). 
1096a-1103a, by Herrenine we read (1096ab): 

“2. commonly a pious endowment, which is defined in various ways in the 
Shari‘a according to the school. Following up these definitions we may say that by 
wakf (plur. awkaf) is meant a thing which while retaining its sub-[b]stance yields a 
usufruct and of which the owner has surrendered his power of disposal with the 
stipulation that the yield is used for permitted good purposes. Wakf really means 
however the legal process by which one creates such an endowment (synonymous 
with tahbis, tasbil or tahrim) and in popular speech became transferred to the endow- 
ment itself, which is properly called mawkaf, mahbis, muhabbas or habis. Among the 
Malikis and therefore in Morocco, Algiers and Tunis the name hubus (plur. of 
habis) or the syncopated form hubs (pl. ahbds) predominates (hence in French legal 
language: habous) .” 

In Nasir al-Din Tisi’s Memorandum we read (Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit., 
pp. 777-778) : 

“$20. The king did not encroach upon the property of four classes: . . .(d) the 
vaqf property. Vaqfs have been constituted for pious purposes, and the kings did not 
consider it auspicious (to despoil [778] them?). So they used to ordain that a trusted 
person should be aware (of their functioning); (namely), that (the revenue) should 
be spent on pious endowments in accordance with the constitution of the vagqf, and 
that it should be used for due purposes in conformity with the stipulations of the 
founder; and whenever (the requirements for) an expenditure ceased or diminished 
and it was impossible to use (the money) in that way, (the amount) should be 
spent on the poor and destitute or for other purposes, such as construction of bridges 
and rabats, the healing of sick and other good deeds. (The kings) prevented anyone 
from interfering (with the vaqfs) in an opportune way, in the hope that a recom- 
pense (in the next world) (thavab) should accumulate for themselves.” 

Although I have restored the word with the plural suffix in -ud, it must be observed 
that the tail of the -d does appear in the document. In this instance -d was written 
exactly as we find it at the end of the word murid-ud in line 1 of “ Document III” 
(Fig. 30), where the tail is protracted with a gradual dip to the right, because the 
scribe, cramped for space, was unable to use the form of -d which we find, for 
example, in the -ud of murid-ud which I have just mentioned, where the tail drops 
perpendicularly to terminate with a slight hook to the left. 
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The word wayb is also attested in “Document III” (Fig. 31/ Page 43) (ll. 4 
and 7) and in the second of the two texts on the reverse of “ Document Ill” (Fig. 
29), wlay]b[-ud] in “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A) (1. 2), and wayb-udi, an 
accusative in -i of the plural in -wd of wayb, in “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43) 
(Il. 1 ({wlayb-udi) and 6). 

It will be observed that the letter which I transcribe w- is regularly written like 
a medial o/u, that is, without the aleph. In the Biéig of 1272, on the contrary, we 
find, in line 14, an excellent example of this word, in which w- is written exactly like 
an initial o/u, but in which the -a- vowel is not written, that is, wyb for wayb. It 
appears again as wyb in line 60 of the same document. It is also interesting to observe 
that, whereas in “ Document III” the word is written wayb without the two points 
to mark the soft velar guttural +, in the Biéig of 1272, in each instance, the y is 
clearly marked by the two points. 

In line 1 of the Bigig of 1273, however, the word appears to be written wayb as in 
“Document III.” Although it is difficult to determine from the reproduction whether 
the -a- vowel is present, the w- is written exactly as w- in “ Document III.” 

[The Biéig of 1272 and that of 1273 were published as a single text by Ahmed 
Temir (Timur’a in the footnote on page [122] is a misprint for Temir’a) on pages 
[119]-[122] of Cevat Hakki Tartm’s Tarihte Kirsehri-Giilsehri (Istanbul, 1948). That 
the six lines which constitute the Biéig of 1273 [p. 121] are not part of that of 1272 
(biéin jil “ monkey year”) is clear not only from the fact that they are in a smaller 
handwriting, but also from the fact that in the third of the six lines we read: ediige 
ba taqiyu jil-diir “ Now we, in the hen year, ...” The tagiyu jil (“hen year”) was 
the year 1273.] 

The word is also registered in N. Poprr’s MonroapeKnit CIOBapb (p. 383a): 
“wagf kibe morini tengri tulada esY 9 bi oY aS 94, wagqif qildi 
atni tengri yolida ond & Le ey gel abs 09 NOKePTBOBa NOWAb Ha 
6oroyroguble Jena [donated a horse for pious deeds] 936 || w.k. tiindii bal-yasun geri 
SS Op DL 945 9—u. wg. anga sarajni ps Gl~ \6! noxeprsopan emy 
pope, 681” [“ donated a palace to him ”]. 

#2 The word gayas-a is also found in line 7 of “ Document Ili” (Fig. 30) and in 
line 1 of the “summary of the contents” of “ Document III” on the reverse of the 
last fragment (Fig. 29) of the same document. Although I have hitherto regarded 
it as a place-name (cf. “A Chancellery Practice . .. ,” pp. 523-524), for reasons 
which I am about to mention, I now tentatively regard it as the Mongolian equivalent 
of the Persian (< Arabic) word xdss(a)h “personal property [of a king],” “royal 
domain.” Cf. Sremncass (p. 439b): “a dol> khdsa . . . especially, chiefly (see A 


deol>).” Cf. also Sremncass (p. 489a): “A G?\> khass, khas, Particular, peculiar, 


” 


special, distinct; private, for private use, personal, own, proper; . . . 
In a letter dated 30 April 1952, Professor W. B. Henninc, commenting on the 
two texts on the reverse of “ Document III” (Fig. 29), of which I had published a 
transcription and translation on page 523 of “A Chancellery Practice .. . ,” remarked, 
with reference to Qavyas-a: 
“. . . Secondly, I don’t think this need be a place-name. I should rather think it 


is another Persian (Arabic) word, namely xdsse 42\>. This means originally 
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‘special, particular’, then ‘special to the king’, hence chiefly of property ‘royal 
domain ’.” 

Later, in his letter dated 7 February 1958, Professor Hennine further remarked: 

“Qayas-a: I am convinced that my first impression that this was not a place- 
name but khasse was correct. I have now come across a passage where this word, 
which generally refers to the private affairs (or property) of the king, is used of a 
wagqf, precisely as in the Mongolian document. Nuzhat-al-Qulib, 80 line 3, wagf-i 
xass-i Ghazani, which words G. Lz Srrance translated (p. 82 bottom) ‘ pious founda- 
tions dependent on the private property of Ghazin Khan’. That that ruler endowed 
many wagf-foundations out of his private property is indeed well known, see e.g. 
Tarikh-i Ghazani 207 sqq.” 

It might also be observed that in Nasir al-Din Tisi’s Memorandum we read 
(Minovr and Minorsky, op. cit., p. 771 § 5): 

“The king’s property (mal) is of two categories: (a) his personal property 
(khassa), and (b) the property destined for the needs of the kingdom (mél-i masélih-i 
padshéhi) . 

“(A) What the kings receive from those who have passed away, such as their 
fathers and brothers, becomes their khdssa.” 

In the same Memorandum (op. cit., pp. 776-777) we read: 

“The King’s expenditure is twofold: 

“$18. The khassa expenditure, which he makes from his own khdssa, the latter 
being kept separately and not confounded with the revenue (destined for) the 
kingdom (mal-i padshahi). This khdassa consists of the following items: the inheritance 
from his ancestors (§ 5), the ‘ fifth’ of the booty (ghanimat) (§ 12), what is received 
by [777] the way of kafadyat (§ 13), or acquired through good luck and good fortune 
(§ 17) [f. 5r], or in (any) other way becomes his khass (‘ personal property ’). 

“The king spends it in four ways: (a) for his own household (khdssa) and that 
of his children; (b) for grants and gifts to the persons having rendered some services; 
(c) for the making of ornaments and embellishments; (d) for the construction of 
buildings, such as are necessary (or? correspond) to his heart’s desires.” 

Cf. also op. cit., p. 779. 

In reply to a letter dated 17 February 1953, in which I requested his opinion on 
the likelihood of this identification, in view of the fact that it would be necessary to 
admit that the group -aya- in the Mongolian form gayas-a represented the -d- of the 
Persian form xdss(a)h, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt very kindly communicated 
in a letter dated 24 March 1953 the following remarks: 

“Si Videntification gayas-a = xass(a)h proposée par M. le prof. Henning est correcte, 
alors il faut dire que les Mongols ont figuré ici la voyelle longue a du persan par le 
group -aya-. Je tiens cette identification comme tout a fait possible. Les Mongols 
modernes écrivent begejing le nom de la ville de AL i. nom qu’ils prononcent BépéZiy. 
Comme vous le dites, quelque chose d’analogue se voit aussi dans le mot guiloyu = 
8% [de l’inscription sino-mongole de 1362 ”—F. W. C.] que vous citez. Si layusa 
(Hist. secr. la’usa) est le chin. louo tzeu “ mulet” (Pelliot n’y croyait pas beaucoup), 
on aurait encore un autre exemple.” 

In a letter dated 29 March 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt further remarked: 

“Un autre exemple d’insertion d'une gutturale dans un mot pris au chinois nous 
est fourni par le mot éoyoji “serrure” (< chin. Sa) . 
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In note 21 on page 106 of his excellent article “ Chinese in the Uighur Script of the 
T’ang-Period” in Acta Orientalia 2 (1952) .78-121, B. Csoncor cites two examples of 
vowel + g + vowel ~vowel + y+ vowel to indicate length: bigir “pencil” and 
birbayasun, birabayasun “ferry.” The latter word, taken from Ramstepr, is entirely 
ad rem, because it contains the group -aya- = 4 < Russian stressed -o-. Csoncor’s 
note reads as follows: 

“Cf. Mong bigir, bi’ir, ’ pencil’ (read bir; intervocalic g in Mongolian script is a 
mere orthographical convention. Cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Das Schriftmongolische und die 
Urgamundart: JSFOu XXI, 2, p. 5.: “ Russ. nepeBo3b > khalkha U. B‘arwas, ’ fahre’” 
written in Mongolian birbayasun, birabayasun) .” 

Turning to Ramstept (op. cit., p. 5), we find that he also gives among his examples 
of “hyperarchaistic” forms the word ¢ayajung ~ éayajun (and still other variants) 
“porcelain” (< Chinese ch‘a-chung hi *). Csoncor has rightly recognized, how- 
ever, that this “orthographical convention” is for the purpose of indicating length. 
The “hyperarchaistic” aspect of the convention is, I think, only incidental. 

The word qavyas-a, as I have already indicated, occurs three times in these docu- 
ments: in two instances, “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A) (1. 2) and “ Docu- 
ment III” (Fig. 30) (1. 7), it occurs in the genitive: gayas-a-yin; in one instance, 
“Document III” (Fig. 29 / Verso) (2) (1. 1), it occurs in the absolute form, but with 
an attributive function: qgavyas-a. 

18The name Samsadin is the Persian (< Arabic) Sams al-Din “Sun of the Faith.” 
Cf. Srerncass (p. 759b): “A uo“ shams (v.n.), Being sun-shiny (the day); ...; 
the sun; . . . ;—shamsu’d-din, Sun of the faith, proper name of a man; .. .” 

On page 52 of his Mémoire, Garcin ve Tassy registered this name as follows: 
“Schams uddin ol ue “le Soleil de la religion ”.” 

Cf. also J. H. Kramers, op. cit., p. 67. 

This name is also attested in line 9 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29) and in line 10 
of the Biéig of Tasan of 1802. Cf. Mosrarrt and Cugaves, op. cit., p. 477. 

For the name Magmad, the Persian (< Arabic) Mahmad, see “Document III” 
(Fig. $1 / Page 42) (A), note 12. 

“There are visible, to the right of the words aga and Samsadin, the “tails” of 
two final b’s. They respectively belong to the words [wlayb-udi and garab in line 1 of 
“Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 48). Thus we have not only the third of the seal 
to the right of tiisigdejii biigetele in this fragment corresponding to the other two- 
thirds under the words bidigiid-i manu in line 1 of “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 
43) but also these two terminating flourishes of the -b of the words [wlayb-udi and 
qarab in line 1 of “Document III” (Fig. $31 / Page 43) to assure us that there is 
no lacuna between the fragments, when they are placed side by side. As a matter of 
fact, the right-hand side of this fragment slightly overlapped the left-hand side of 
that of “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43). 


*On 8 April 1953 Professor William Huna suggested this term as the Chinese original of 
the Mongolian forms cited by Ramstept. Cf. also Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary 
(Revised American edition, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1943), no. 1514 (p. 217). 
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Document III 
(Fig. 31 / Page 43) 


1 The -u of abéu, the converbum imperfecti in -éu of ab- “ to take,” has disappeared 
because of a tear in the document. 

* The first four letters of jrly-ud, that is, the word proper without the plural suffix 
in -ud, is written in gold. 

* The words jrly-ud bidig-iid “ Edicts and Writs” refer, I presume, to those royal 
documents in the archives of the awqaf which sanctioned their establishment, granted 
them special rights, privileges, and immunities, including exemption from taxation, 
and commanded respect for persons on the premises. An interesting parallel in which 
documents and objects of imperial origin are taken is found in the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835, where we read (Il. 19-21): basa [20] 
Cinggis qayan soyuryaju [= soyurgqaju) urwy-un uruy-a kiirtele barilduyulyu [= baril- 
duyulqu] belge bolyan Gégtegsen. [21] jrly-i ba yayu ked-i kiiéiimedejii abéu timegii 
odbasu. “Again, when he (i.e., Jiryuyadai) took by force the jrly as well as the 
things which had been given as tokens whereby Cinggis Qavyan favored [them] and 
which he had [them] transmit to one another unto generations of generations, . . .” 
Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 ... ,” pp. 73 and 97. 

“The last four letters (wyui) of the word bolyajuyui, the praeteritum imperfecti 
in -jwyui of bolya-, causativus in -ya- of bol- “to be,” have been restored. 

5 The w- of wayb-udi has disappeared because of a tear in the document. 

®° This word is the Persian (< Arabic) x(a)rab. Cf. Srerncass (p. 45la): “A ol> 
kharab (v. n. of - >), Being ruined and desolate; ruin, desolation; destroyed, 


deserted, depopulated, spoiled; . . .” Although I render the words garab bolya- “to 
cause to be garab (‘ruined’),” this expression in Mongolian is obviously a literal 
translation of the Persian x(a)raéb k(a)rd(a)n “to make x(a)rab.” Cf. Srerneass 
(ibid.): “kharab kardan, To spoil, ruin, mar, corrupt, blight, taint.” For an example 
of the word in a Persian source of the period of the Mongols cf. M. Minovi and V. 
Minorsky, op. cit. (pp. 760 § 6, Il. 3 and 4, and 762, 1. 9 [~|_>] and pp. 772 § 6 and 
775 §18 [kharab]). It is rendered “not cultivated” (p. 760 §6), “fallow” (p. 760 
§6), and “lying fallow” (p. 775 §18). In note 5 on page 772 it is stated, with 
reference to the occurrence of the word in § 13, “ kharab, ‘lying fallow,’ is distinguished 
from what in the beginning was not ‘cultivated’ (abaddn) .” 

7 This is the word kemen in line 12 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). 

® The expression ker kijii literally rendered means “how doing?” For a parallel 
construction cf., e.g., the Secret History §56 (YCPS 1.37b2-3): . . . ker ele kijii 
odumui “. . . how doing, does he go?,” i.e., “. . . how does he go?” The Chinese 
gloss on ker ele kijii is Je AE AY (ker ele) BUS (kijii) (“how sort doing”). In 
this example from the Secret History, just as in the present text, the expression ker 
kijii has, in effect, the same meaning as ker alone. 

° The expression dberiin durabar “by one’s own will,” “on one’s own volition” 
occurs in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., §185 (YCPS 6.52b3) 6’eriin dura’ar “on her 
own volition” and § 257 (YCPS, Cont., 1.40a3) G’eriin dura’ar “on his own volition.” 
In B. Ya. Vuaprmircov’s edition of the Bodhicaryévatéra [= Bibliotheca Buddhica. 
XXVIII], we find éber-iin dura-bar in line $3 of § 27 on page 100 and in line 4 of 
§ 28 on page 164. 
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19The word eyimii, an adjective meaning “such,” appears to be used in this case 
as eyin, an adverb meaning “ in this manner,” “thus,” “so.” 

11The words yosu iigegiii iiilediin ajuyui constitute a formula which is a slight 
variant of that which is found in the "Phags-pa inscriptions published by LewickI. 
Cf. e.g. jo-su "eu-ge-‘ué *eué-les bu *eue-led-t’u-[19]geé (op. cit., p. 18, Il. 18-19) 
“ [que ces taoistes] . . . ne commettent pas d’actes illégaux” (op. cit., p. 19, ll. 17-19), 
jo-su ’eu-ge-‘un "eué-les bu ’eué-led-t’u-geé (op. cit., p. 21, 1. 22) “ [que ce Tch’en Tao- 
ming] . . . ne commette pas d’actes illégaux” (op. cit., p. 28, ll. 21-22), and jo-su 
*eu-ge-ué eué-les bu *eué-led-t’u-geé (p. 25, 1. 20) “[que ces bouddhistes} . . . ne 
commettent pas d’actes illégaux” (op. cit., p. 26, ll. 19-20). 

12The expression yosu iigegiii appears again in line 5 of “Document III” (Fig. 
29). It is attested twice as yosu iigei in the Secret History §281 (YCPS, Cont. 
9.56a4-56b3) in the passage in which Ogédei makes a sort of public confession: 
noko’e buru’u yosu tigei eme gii’iin-ii iige-tiir oroju Odéigin abaya-yin [56b] ulus-un 
6kid abéira’ulyu alji’as bolba je uius-un ejen qahan bé’etele yosu iigei alji’as iiile-tiir 
délesgegii minu niken buru’u ene bolba je. “My second fault was the error whereby 
I illegally complied with the word of a woman and had one fetch the maidens of the 
nation of [my] uncle Odéigin. Although I was lord and gahan of the nation, my 
illegally utilizing an erroneous deed, this was one fault.” 

In the ‘Phags-pa inscriptions published by Lewickr it appears twice as jo-su 
’eu-ge-ué (op. cit., p. 18, 1. 18 and p. 25, 1. 20) and once as jo-su ’eu-ge-“un (p. 21, 
]. 22). (See note 10 above.) 

*®The words ediige ber biigesii constitute a formula of regular occurrence in 
chancellery pieces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Literally rendered 
they mean “and if it be now.” It is comparable to the English expression “so far 
as the present is concerned.” They are attested in line 6 of the Biéig of Tasan of 
1802. They are also attested as edé’e ber bé’esii in the Secret History § 265 (YCPS, 
Cont. 2.4b1-2). Cf. Mostarrt and Cueaves, op. cit., p. 474. They are also found in 
the ‘Phags-pa inscriptions published by Lewicxr. Cf., e.g., é-du-‘e ber bfeo]-‘e-su 
(op. cit., p. 18, 1. 9) “quant au temps actuel” (p. 19, ll. 6-9), é-du-‘e ber beo-‘e-su 
(op. cit., p. 20, 1. 14) “ quant au temps actuel ” (op. cit., p. 22, ll. 14-19), and é-d[u]-‘e 
ber beo-‘e-su (op. cit., p. 24, 1. 12) “ quant au temps actuel ” (op. cit., p. 25, ll. 12-17). 

In the later written language we find ediige bolbasu (“if it be now”). Cf., e.g., 
ZAMCARANO, Dargad. Kébsiigiil nayur-un Uriangqai, etc., p. 26, 1. 11, and p. 98, 1. 6. 

“Te, Samsadin Maqmad. In the original text we have only the verb in an 
optative form which is either singular or plural (égtiigei). It seems clear from the 
context, however, that we must translate in the singular and regard Samsadin Maqmad 
as the implied subject. 

** For the word jugiyer [= jiigiyer] see “ Document II,” note 13. 

For jugiger [= jiigiger]~jiig-iyer in line 30 of the Biéig of Aryun of 1290 cf. 
Mostarrt and Cueaves, op. cit., p. 466. 

** The words gariyulju [5] égtiigei occur again in “ Document III” (Fig. 29), 1. 6. 

It is interesting to observe that the same verb qariyul- is used in line 24 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 with reference to the return 
of the documents and objects taken by Jiryuyadai (see note 3 above): jriy ba yayu 
ked-i biigiide-yi gariyuljuyu “he (i.e. Ying Sui [Ying-jui @ Ff }) had the jrly as 
well as the things—everything—returned.” Cf. also p. 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1885 .. .” 
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17 Although only the initial a- and the final -e of this word are legible, it is more 
than probable that the restoration a[li-bje is correct. 

*8 The word jrly is written in gold. 

1° The expression tasarub bolyaysan-i, in which bolyaysan-i is an accusative in -j 
of the nomen perfecti in ~ysan of bolya-, causativus in -ya- of bol- “to be,” is also 
attested elsewhere in “ Document III” in the following forms: tasarub buw bolyatuwyai 
(Fig. 30, 1. 4) and tasarub bolyaysad biigesii (Fig. 29, 1. 5). The word tasarub is the 
Persian (< Arabic) t(a)s(a)rr(u)f. Cf. Sremncass (p. 305a): “A ao ai tasarruf 
(v. n. 5 of <8»), Turning, changing, using, employing; application; possession, 
occupancy, sway, power, control; influence, art, cunning; supernatural power; diverting 
from its proper use, misapplication, misappropriation, embezzlement; . . .” It is 
registered in its Arabic form on page 94 of Poppr’s MonronbckHi cCNOBapb under 
the rubric abuba and only in the Turkish text: “a. tiini oe 9 —4. tagarruf qildi anga 
S| Gas 8.» 3aBaHmen uM 594” [“ seized it”]. The expression tasarub bol-a- 
literally rendered means “to cause to be tasarub (‘ misappropriation ’).” As such, it is 
a translation of the Persian t(a)s(a)rr(u)f k(a)rd(a)n “to make t(a)s(a)rr(u)f.” Cf. 
Sremncass (ibid.): “ tasarruf kardan, To use, to dispose of; to spend.” For an example 
of the word in a Persian source of the period of the Mongols cf. M. Mrnovi and V. 
Minorsxy, op. cit. (p. 759 §6, 1. 18 [45+ ] and p. 772 §6 [tasarruf]). It is there 
rendered “take possession of” (p. 772 §6). 

*°The term garti wayb is the Persian 3(a)rt(-i) w(a)gf “the terms of the foun- 
dation.” I am indebted to Professor W. B. Hennine for the identification in this 
precise form, although I am also indebted to Dr. Herbert F. Schurmann for having 
previously proposed an identification with the Persian 3(a)rt(-i) waiq(u)f “the term: 
of the donor.” 

At his home in Teheran, on 11 September 1951, the late Mehdi Banrami proposed 
§(a)rti w(a)gf “ conditional wagf” as the Persian original of the term. For (a)rti ef 
Sremncass (p. 741b): “a sh . . ——sharti, Conditional; . . .” (It is composed of 
&(a)rt “ condition ” and the adjectival suffix -7.) For 3(a)rt cf. Srerncass (p. 741b): 
“AL ~” sharé (v.n.), . . . stipulating; a condition, clause, restriction; an agreement, 


” 


compact, convention; .. . 

In his letter dated 18 November 1952, Professor W. B. Hennina, however, 
objected to this identification in the following terms: 

“As to Sarti as sarti, I fear I cannot entirely agree. Firstly, this is not a very 
common word. Secondly, the meaning does not fit. If it is to mean ‘containing 
sara’it = clauses, terms’, then it is scarcely capable of defining wagf: for every 
wagqf-instrument naturally contains ‘clauses’ or ‘terms’. And if it is to mean ‘con- 
ditional’ (what one would normally expect), then again it is not applicable to a 
wagj; for, as Mr. J. N. D. ANDERSON, our expert in Islamic Law, kindly explained to 
me, a ‘conditional wagf’ (called b_* ge gin 89 wag" mu‘allag" dla Sart) 
is not permitted. In these circumstances, I would propose taking garti wagf as = 
Persian sart-i wagf, i.e. as Persian genitive construction; here gart would be virtually 
the singular of sara’it, in best accord with Persian usage. Therefore, gart-i waqf = 
‘clause (s), stipulation(s), term(s) of the Waqf’, and garti wagfun yoswyar = “in 
accord with the Terms of the Foundation.” 
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In a letter dated 22 February 1952, Dr. Herbert F. ScnurmMann had cited the 
passage on page 209 [T*4 I]. 2-8—F. W. C]] of Karl Jany’s edition of The History 
of Ghazan Khan in which are found the words Ol olole 0) 9 Lb — 9x, to- 
gether with the translation on page 229 of Arenps’ Pawimy-af-4uH, which reads: 
“Ha OCHOBaHHM YyCIOBHA »%KepTBOBaTeaa Ta3aH-xaHa,” to support his view that 
jarti wayb should be identified with 3(a)rt(i) waq(u)f. He remarked: 

“|. The phrase 9919 +_* can also be found on pp. 210 (middle-right) and 214 
(bottom left). ARENDS, on pp. 230 and 233, renders this phrase more or less as he 
has in the first instance.” 

It cannot readily be admitted, however, that the Mongolian form wayb is waq(u)f, 
because, in such a case, the word would, in all probability, have been written 
*wayub. 

In reply to a letter of mine dated 1 December 1952 in which I expressed the 
opinion that, although “sarti wagfun yosuyar = ‘in accord with the Terms of the 
Foundation ’” is satisfactory for the context in line 7 below, I found it difficult to 
admit that the garti wayb in the present line could mean “Terms of the Foundation,” 
because of the construction garti wayb-aéa tasarub bolyaysan-i, Professor HENNING 
very kindly stated in a letter dated 5 December 1952: 

“ Sart-i wagf: it may be difficult to understand the first passage, but the difficulty 
would be the same if the word were sarti; that word, however, is excluded for the 
reason I mentioned last time. One wonders whether ‘take (out) from the terms / 
conditions / stipulations of W.’ may not mean ‘remove contrary to’?” 

Further study may resolve this problem to our complete satisfaction. 

*1 The restoration M{a]g[mjad is absolutely certain by virtue of the fact that this 
name, as we have seen, also occurs in “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A). 

*? Although the restoration [-yin yosu]yar (lit., “by the manner of”) is proposed 
on a tentative basis, if we compare the last three letters of [yosulyar with the same 
letters at the end of the word yosuwyar in line 7 below, it must be admitted that they 
are absolutely identical. For this reason and for the reason that the restoration, as 
proposed, perfectly meets the sense of the passage, it is highly probable that it is 
correct. 

*8 For the identification of the word urji I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine 
Mostazrt who, in a letter dated 10 January 1953, remarked: 

“ Urji-yin yoswyar doit vouloir dire “comme dans le passé, comme autrefois, comme 
auparavant”. Pour urji cf. ordos yrDei qui se rencontre dans une série de mots 
donnés a la p. 739a du Dict. ord. Voir aussi les références données a cet endroit. 
Veuillez voir aussi Ramstedt, 45la, ainsi que le Dict. mongr.-frangais, p. 474. Le 
Tcheu iuen i iu a: BOA? TUR RRB urfi sara.” 

Kowatewskt (47la) has urji ediir “jour d’avant-hier, avant-hier, le jour 
d’auparavant.” 

**For this word see “Document III” (Fig. 30/ Page 41), note 7. 

*° The word abadan-laju is the converbum imperfecti in -ju of the verb abadanla- 
“to put in order.” I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrtarrt for this 
identification. In a letter dated 29 July 1948 he wrote: 

“Je pense que ce que vous lisez abadan laju ne forme qu’un seul mot. Un fraction- 
nement analogue se remarque sporadiquement dans les anciens manuscrits. Cf. aussi 
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la lettre d’Oljeitii ou l’on voit éimadul éaysan-i pour cimaduléaysan-i (ligne 26). Ne 
s’agit-il pas du verbe (mot d’emprunt) abadanla- “ mettre bien en ordre, bien arranger” 
donné par le Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 93a? ” 

The word is, indeed, the Persian abdddn + the Mongolian suffix -la- used to form 
verbs from nouns. For abddan in Persian cf. Strerncass (p. 3b): “ olsk} abadan, 
Nearly synonymous with but more emphatic than dbdd, and never used in forming 
compounds; name of a city at the mouth of the Tigris.” The Mongolian abadanla- 
is obviously a translation of the Persian abddan k(a)rd(a)n “to make abadan.” Cf. 
Sremncass (ibid.): “abadan kardan, To build, cuitivate, make habitable.” 

As for the occurrence of abandanla- in Popre’s Monroabckuit cloBapb, we find it 
registered as follows (p. 93a-b): “ abadanlaba asbaban Ps hee “ Yolo )—y. ‘imar 
gildi asbabni evel pgs ve cyenan umyulectBo GmaroycTpoeHHnI [‘ made 
the property well maintained ’] 585 || a. tiini ¢¢ 9’—{b] 4. ‘imaret qildi ani Gols 
oe! (GoL3 cyenan ero GaaroycrpoeHHbiM [‘ made it well maintained ’] 1026.” 

For an example of dbaddn in a Persian text of the period of the Mongols cf. M. 
Mrnovr and V. Mrnorsky, op. cit. (p. 762 §13, 1. 9(2) [Olsbi] and p. 775 § 13), 
where it is rendered “ cultivation ” and “ cultivated.” 

For another example of such an orthographic fracture of a word in an early text 
cf. the word siyu-udquiban in the Mongolian translation (Yiian) of the Hsiao ching 
(3b4) in the passage which reads (3b3-4): busw kiimiin-i [4] siyu-udquiban emigegde- 
kiiti “may he fear lest other people detest [him].’”” Examples of words which are 
divided because of limitation of space are also attested. Cf., e. g., ongyaéal7]-cina “ to 
the boatmen ” in ll. 6-7 of the Biéig-of Abaya of (?) 1267 /(?)1279 and yasal[13a]-basu 
in the Mongolian translation (Yiian) of the Hsiao ching (37b7-38al) “if they grieve.” 

°° The restoration blolyatuyali is proposed with every reservation. 

*7 The word yarqui, a nomen futuri in -qui of yar- “to go out, 
frequently used in connection with the “outlay” or “expenditure” of monies. Cf, 
e. g., note 44 on page 79 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1888 in Memory of 
Jigiintei” in HJAS 14(1951).1-104. Cf. also the example cited in Kowa.ewski 
(3.2642a): oroqui anu yarqui-dur iilii kiiriiléekii “les dépenses surpassent les revenus, 
la dépense excessive.” 

*8 The word irtibi, which I formerly read irdibi, is the Persian (< Arabic) irtifa’ 
“revenue.” It occurs again in “ Document III” (Fig. 29), i. 6, where we find irtibi 
selte “together with irtibi.” Cf. Sremncass (p. 34a): “A ees) irtifa’ (v. n. 8 of 
0); Elevation, exaltation, altitude; height; ascent, grandeur, prosperity; . . .” 

For the identification of the word irtibi, I am indebted to Dr. Herbert F. Scuur- 
MANN who, in a letter dated 22 February 1952, wrote me as follows: 

“From the context, I would assume that irdibi must have something to do with 
miilk, i.e., property. The primary characteristic of property is its rentability. If 
irdibi meant revenue in a general or specific sense, the two phrases in which it occurs 
would make eminent sense. I have found in the literature one word which might be 
the word in question. 

“Let me cite two passages: Rasid ad-Din (ed. JAHN), p. 267: [YVV, Il. 19-13— 
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cw cysle 9>9. Anenps, p. 262, translates: “Uto xe KacaeTca o6nactel, B 
KOTOPbIX qWMBaHCcKHe HasOrH H NOMaTH MPHYNTatoTcA C ypowasa WH HaIHYHbIMH 
jenbraMu ...” In this passage a contrast is made between irtifa‘at (plural of irtifa‘), 
and wujith al-‘ain. The latter, as ARENDS indicates, means ‘cash’; the former term 
means ‘crop,’ but here it rather means ‘ [tax] in kind,’ or ‘[revenue] in kind.’ 

“The word is attested in another passage of the Rasid ad-Din (ed. JAHN), p. 
964 [1'V4, Il. 19-20—F. W. CJ: - Me (ie Glelis! cdg ST... Anenps, 
p. 260: “. .. YTO eFO MaTAT BO BPEMA YPOXKAA APOBLIX, . . reg 

“In Zenker, Tiirkisch-Arabisch-Persisches Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 1866).25a-b ,we find 
J garw ae irtifa‘-i-mahsil defined as ‘enlévement du produit, c. a d. la récolte.’ 

“Now, of course, irtifa‘ clashes with irtibi, i.e., with the final vowel. If irtibi< 
irtifa‘, then the final vowel may be a Persian suffix in ‘i.’ (This would give a form 
6\#5); I have seen no such form, however.)” 

In his letter dated 18 November 1952 in which, quite independently, he also made 
the same identification as Dr. ScohurmMann, Professor W. B. Henntnc explained the 
apparent phonological obstacle as follows: 

“ . . ‘irdibi’ = irtifi may well be = irtifa‘; for countless Arabic words with -é- 
came to be pronounced with @, later i, in Persian, and so irtifa‘ may well have been 
pronounced irtifi (the ‘ain in this case would probably disappear) . S85) (originally 
‘elevation ’) has been widely used in Persian purely with the meaning ‘ revenue ’.” 

In his letter dated 5 December 1952 he further remarked: 

“As regards irtifa‘, there are countless passages quoted in Denxuopa’s Persian 
Thesaurus. The meaning is not in doubt.” 

*°For the word garja see “ Document II” (Fig. 28 / Page 40), note 5. 

®°Lit., “by the manner of.” 

*1In Pe.uior’s reproduction (Fig. 31 / Page 43), the letters ked of the word 
kedber are not visible, because the tatter of paper on which they are written was 
folded over, when the reproduction was made. As the fragment is now exhibited in 
the Musée de Téhéran, the letters ked are visible, making it perfectly clear that the 
word is, indeed, kedber. 

*° In restoring [iiled]éii, the converbum imperfecti in -éii of iiiled- “to do,” I have 
been guided by the fact that the words iiiles iiiled- constitute an established expres- 
sion. For examples in texts in the ’Phags-pa script see note 10 above. 


Document III 
(Fig. 30) 


“In oratwyai we have the optativus in -twyai of ora- “to enter.” Although the 
form ora- was later replaced by oro- with the labial vowel (0) in the second syllable, 
the form ora- is well attested in the old written language. See, e.g., oraysad in line 
4 of “Document III” (Fig. 29). Cf. also oraqu:in line 7 of the Mongolian text of 
the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1838. Cf. also note 44 on page 79 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1888 in Memory of Jigiintei ” in HJAS 14(1951) .1-104. 

*On page 60 of “Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolen- 
herrschaft” [== Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Séachsischen Akademie der 
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Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Kiasse 92. Band, 1940, 2 Heft, 
1-74 + 4 plates] by Erich Harniscu, we find the words e*den wu ja’ura k’ed k’ed bu 
orotuhayi in the ’Phags-pa inscription of 1351 (pages 59-60). They are translated by 
Haeniscu on page 64 as “Und keine Leute, wer es auch sei, sollen bei ihnen 
eintreten .. .” 

From this it is clear that we are in the presence of an established formula, jayur-a 
buu oratuyai, which, in effect, is a prohibition of intervention. 

*The words temeéejii buu galtwyai constitute a formula which appears in an 
affirmative form in line 12 of the letter of Oljei Temiir of 1408 (Ramsrtepr, “ Mon- 
golische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schahri bei Turfan” in Sitzwngsberichte d. Berl. Akad. d. 
Wiss. 1909.838-848 + Taf. VI) as temecebesii qalbasu “. . . [or] if you quarrel [with 
him] [or] attack [him].” 

“The word murid-ud is a plural in -ud of murid which is the Persian (< Arabic) 
m(u)rid, registered by Steincass (p. 1220b) as follows: “A ¥_* . . . ;—murid, 


Desirous, willing; a scholar, disciple, the obsequious follower of another; a sifi, 
santon;...” 

5 For siy-ud, a plural in -ud of sy, see “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), 
note 4. 

* For the word tendekin, a plural in -n of tendeki, cf. note 58 on page 111 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835. . . .” To the examples there cited we may add 
that of degerekin in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching (Yiian) (11b2): 
delekei degerekin irgen “ people who are on the earth.” 

* This position of the pronoun inu (referring to Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud), 
preposed instead of postposed, is not unusual in the early texts where both inu and 
anu are found preposed. In line 41 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1885 we find anu medeliin irgen-e “to the people of their district.” 
Again, in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338, we find anu 
ordu dotor-a “within their ordu” (line 5), anu ordu-dur “in their ordu” (line 8), 
anu ordu dotor-a “ within their ordu” (line 9), and anu balyasun-u yadana “ outside 
of their city” (line 10). Many examples of these pronouns in this position are 
found in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., inu metiis-i Gviin-tiir iiliba (“ We have com- 
pared [the height of] those that are like him unto [that of] a linchpin.”) in § 156 
(YCPS 5.26a5), inu ke’esii in §176 (YCPS 6.20a2) (cf. Antoine Mostarrt, “Sur 
quelques passages .. . ,” HJAS 14[1951].844-345), bida ene anu yeke iige-tiir sigan 
in §190 (YCPS 7.16a4-5) (cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur quelques passages ... ,” 
HJAS 14[1951].362-863), inu beye qad-iyar in § 224 (YCPS 9.33a5) and inu eméii 
qubi-aéa in § 224(2) (YCPS 9.88b1-2; 33b5-34al) (cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur 
quelques passages ... ,” HJAS 15[195%).887, n. 244). 

® The expression iigeber yabu- “to act according to the word [of someone] ” is also 
attested in the Secret History § 258 (YCPS, Cont. 1.42a8 and 42a4-5) and §278 
(YCPS, Cont. 2.48b4-5). The first two examples occur in the passage which reads 
(41b5-42a5): Jodi Ca’adai [42a] Ogédei yurban ké’iid Géijii ireriin Ger’ iid manu 
biigiidba. Uriinggeéi balayasu giirba ken-ii’en iige-’er yabuqun ba ke’en oéijii ire’esii 
Cinggis qahan jarliy bolurun Ogédei-yii’en iige~er yabudqun ke’ejii ileba. “ When the 
three princes, Jovi, Ca’adai, and [42a] Ogidei, sent petitioning, when they sent 
petitioning, saying, ‘Our armies are completely assembled. We have reached the 
city of Uriingge’i. According to the words of whom of us shall we act?,’ when Cinggis 


“. 
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Qahan issued an order, he sent, saying, ‘ Act according to the words of your [brother] 
Ogidei!’” The third example occurs in the passage which reads (43b3-5): basa qahan 
jarliy bolurun biirin noyad Eljigidei-yi_ aqalaju Eljigidei-yin iige-’er yabudqun ke’e’ed 
_.. “Again, when the Qahan (i.e., Ogédei) issued an order, having said, ‘All [ye] 
noyad, Eljigidei being senior, act according to the words of Eljigidei’ . . .” 

In these examples from the Secret History the form iige-’er may be considered the 
equivalent of either iigeger or tigeber, for, in either case, the initial consonant of the 
instrumental suffix (-ger~-ber), becoming intervocalic when the suffix is affixed to 
a word terminating in a vowel, would, in the system of transcription employed by 
the transcribers of the Secret History, be represented by a hiatus. 

® Although there is a lacuna at this point in the text, the restoration buw is certain 
because of the context which consists of a series of prohibitions. 

10The formula busi buu bolyatuyai is frequently encountered in the early chan- 
cellery style. It is first attested in lines 15-16 of the Bidig of 1272, where we find 
busi buu [16] bolyatuyai “Let one not cause [it] to be otherwise!” It is again 
attested in lines 9-10 of the letter of Oljei Temiir of 1408 (Ramsrepr, “ Mongolische 
Briefe,” p. 843) in the passage which reads: mérten yostan [= yosutan] iiges-i biisi buu 
[10] bolyatwyai. “Let one not cause to be otherwise [these] words [which are] normal 
and customary.” It is also attested in the Secret History § 203 (YCPS 8.30a5-30b1) 
in the passage which reads (30a5-30b1): ken ber éinu iige busi bu [30b] bolyatuyai. 
“Let not anyone cause thy word to be otherwise!” An example in which we find the 
negative iilii with the converbum modale is found in line 16 of the letter of Oljeitii 
to Philippe le Bel, where we read: jrly jasay-i busi iilii bolyan “ without causing the 
orders and ordonnances to be otherwise.” We also find it in the Secret History § 208 
(YCPS 8.47a2) in the passage which reads YCPS 8.46b5-47a3): mono qoyina minu 
uruy bidanu [47a] oro sa’uju ene metii tusa kigsen tore sedkijii minu iige busi iilii 
bolyan uruy-un uruy-a giirtele Ibaqa-yin oro bu tasultuyai. “ Long hereafter, when my 
descendants shall sit on Our [47a] throne, being mindful of the principle whereby 
[Jiirtedei] did service like this, not making my words to be otherwise, let them not 
abolish the position of Ibaqa unto the descendants of the descendants.” A variant of 
busi (~ busi) iilii bolya- is busu iilii bolya- which is found in the Secret History 
§ 278 (YCPS, Cont. 2.88b4) as busu iilii bol-yayu in the passage which reads ($8b2-5) : 
... Eljigidei itegeltii bé’etele jilda kebte’iil-iin dege’iin yabuyu bolun kebte’iil-e 
bariydala’a ke’en jarliy busu iilii bolyayu kebte’iil itegeltii bui je ke’en jarliy 
bolju . . . “Issuing an order, saying, ‘. . . Eljigidei, although he was trustworthy, 
adventuring in the evening to walk at the upper side of the kebte’iil (i.e., between the 
kebte’iil and the imperial tent), was taken by the [same] kebte’iil,’ saying, ‘ Kebte’iil 
which [even as those which formerly took Eljigidei] shall not cause the order to be 
otherwise are trustworthy [kebte’iil]’ . . .” In the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao 
ching (29[a]$) we find busu iilii bolyan in the passage which reads (29[a]2-4): 
kobegiid [3] boluyéi edige-yin iige-yi busu iilii bolyan [4] dayan yabubasu ene may-a 
tagimdayu kemegdekiii. “If those who are sons act, following the words of [their] 
fathers, without causing [them] to be otherwise, could this, indeed, be called filiality? ” 

Cf. also Mosrazrr and Cieaves, op. cit., p. 464. 

- For the expression tasarub buu bolyatuyai see “ Document III” (Fig. 31), note 19. 

The expression imadaéa ay-e [=ey-e] iigegiii literally means “without counsel 
from him.” The implication is “without permission from him,” The construction 
-aéa/-eée (~-daéa/-dece) eye iigei ( ~iige’ii ~iige’’ii) is well attested in the Secret 
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History. In §171 (¥YCPS 6.9a5-961) we read: Ong Qan-naéa eye iiget’ii Senggiim 
esergii dobtulyu bolun ... “Senggiim, rushing against [him] without counsel (i.e., 
permission) from Ong Qan, .. .” In the consecutive Chinese translation (10b9) the 
construction -naéa eye iigei’ii is rendered ye ys (pu chiao ta fu chih) “not 
letting his father know,” a translation which removes all doubt as to the meaning of 
the Mongolian. In § 207 (YCPS 8.42a3-5) we read: Qoréi-daéa eye iigei’ii hoi-yin 
irgen eyin teyin bu yabutuyai. eye iige’ii yabuyu-yi ya'u sa’araydayu ke’en jarliy 
bolba. “He (i.e., Cinggis Qahan) issued an order, saying, ‘Let the People of the 
Forest not act (lit., “ go”) in this manner or in that manner without counsel (i.e., 
permission) from Qoréi. Why [on the part of Qoréi] should there be any doubt as to 
[the manner in which he should treat] him who acts (lit., “ goes”) without [his] 
counsel (i.e., permission)?’” In §210 (YCPS 9.4a3-4) we read: ... Funan Kéké 
Cos qoyar-aéa eye iige’ti bu iiyiledkiin. “. . . act not without counsel (i.e., permission) 
from both Tunan and Koké Cos .. .” In § 227 (YCPS 9.48a8-5) we read: ke3i’iid-iin 
6tégiis aqalaydaba ele ke’en saéa’un oroysad minu kesigten-i nadaéa eye iigei bu 
honéidudqun. “ Elders of the kesi’iid (i.e., guards), saying [to yourselves], ‘They have 
been surpassed [by us] in seniority,’ do not reprimand without counsel (i.e., permis- 
sion) from me my kesigten who have enrolled (lit., ‘entered’) [in my guard] equal 
[to you].” In § 282 (YCPS 10.5a3-5) we read: qoréin umdan ide’en tiike’eriin daru- 
yalaysad kebte’iil-eée eye iigei bu tiiketiigei. “ When the quiver bearers distribute 
drink and food, let them not distribute [them] without counsel (i.e., permission) 
from the kebte’iil who are (lit., ‘have been’) daruya (‘chiefs’) [of the distribution of 
drink and food].” In § 278 (YCPS, Cont. 2.45a5-45b3) we read: basa [45b] ke3i’iid-iin 
Gtégiis saéa’un oroysad minu kesigtii-yi bidan-aéa eye iigei agalaydaba ele ke’en bu 
onjituyai je. “Again, let the elders of [45b] the ked’iid, saying, ‘They have been 
surpassed in seniority [by us],’ not punish, without counsel (i.e., permission) from Us, 
My keiigtii which shall have enrolled (lit., ‘entered’) [in my guard] equal [to them].” 

We also find in the Secret History the construction -tur/-tiir eye iigei (~iige’ii) 
with the same meaning. In § 227 (YCPS 9.42a3-5) we read: basa miin gii’iin beye 
gad ebeéin iiget kesig-iin noyad-tur eye iige’ii basa miin kesigtii yurban-ta kesiy 
ho’ara’asu . . . “Again the same man, without [his] body being sick and without 
[prior] consultation with (i.e., permission from) the noyad of the kesig, if again the 
same [man] of the kesig thrice omit [his] tour [of duty], .. .” (Cf. Antoine Mosraenrt, 
“Sur quelques passages .. . ,” HJAS 15[{1952].372.) In § 278 (YCPS, Cont. 2.44a4- 
44b1) we read: basa miin gii’iin ebedéin Silta’a iigei kesig-iin Gtégii-tiir eye iigei 
yuta’ar-ta kesig ho’ara’asu [44b] bidan-tur yabuqui-yan berkesiyen aju’u. “If, again, 
the same man, without sickness or reason and without consultation with (i.e., 
permission from) the ‘elder’ of the kesig, a third time, omit [his] tour [of duty], [it is 
a sign that] he regards his serving [44b] Us as [too] hard.” (Cf. A. Mosrarrt, 
op. cit., p. $71.) 

** For mengii cf. the Monguor “midycu “argent”. Cf. vocab. de Leide mengii, 
Sirongol (S. t. et O. i. p.), Sera-yégur (Pot.) mengu, san tch’ouan miengo, dah. meygu, 
ma. meygun, mo. ménggiin, ord. muygu id.” (A. p—E SmMept and A. Mosrarrt, Dic- 
tionnaire monguor francais, p. 235). In the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1888 we find menggii siikes (1. 25) and menggii siike (ll. 26 and 29). 
Cf. also note 118 on page 96 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1388... .” 
From these forms it is clear that we have mengii~menggii (~ménggii) . 

™*For the word badman cf. the note by F. W. K. M[itzer] on page 847 of 
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Ramsrept’s “Mongolische Briefe.” The word appears in line 11 of the letter of 
Yisiin Temiir on page 841 in the phrase goyar [11] badman kiinesiin “two badman 
of kiinesiin.” Cf. also W. Korwicz, “Contributions aux études altaiques A-B” in 
Collectanea Orientalia 2 (Wilno, 1932) .31. Cf. also F. W. K. Miuuer, OZ 8 (1919- 
1920) .320 and W. Fucus, MS 11 (1946).55 and note 78. The words niken batman are 


attested in Poppe’s MonrompceKnii cnosapb, p. 25la: “n. batman ¢ & —a. b. 
batman ole omuH 6aTMaH 248” [“one batman”). Cf. also ibid., p. 433b, in the 
“CnucoK MOHTOJbCKHX COB 43 raoccapHa M6xH-Myxanupi” [“ List of Mongolian 
Words from the Glossary of Ibn-Muhanna”]: “ batmajn] te Bec OKONIO JBYX 
dbyHTOB 220 [weight of about two pounds].” Cf. also the Monguor “ Barma “ balance, 
livre (poids).” Cf. Houa i i iu (I, f. 11 recto) badman “balance”, ture m. batman 
“Gewicht ”.” (A. pE Smepr and A. Mostasrt, op. cit., p. 22). 

Cf. also Mosraert and C.EavEs, op. cit., p. 444, n. 31. 

15The word tariyan, which later becomes tariyan (i.e., -iya->-iya-), is attested 
again in the plural (tariyad) in line 6 below. For -iya- / -ige->-iya- /-iye- cf. N. 
Porrr, “Beitrige zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache,” AM 1 (1924). 
670-671 (pp. 670-671) . 

16The word éerigiid is the plural in -iid of éerig “soldier” to which QuATREMERE 
devoted note 177 on page 380 of his Histoire des Mongols. 

17 For a discussion of the word iéin, a plural in -n of idéi (~eléi), the usual orthog- 
raphy of this word in the Mongolian documents from Iran, cf. MostaErt and CLEAVEs, 
op. cit., p. 461. 

For the abuses and malpractices of the iléin who took advantage of their official 
status in the time of Tasan cf. p’OHssoN, op. cit., 4.404-409. 

18For the orthography bélg (= *béleg> bélég) cf. buly (= bulay) in line 50 of 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. also jriy, the con- 
stant orthography for jazliy in all of the early texts in the Uighur script. The word 
bélég is registered in KowaLewsk1 (2.1237a) with the meanings: “section, peloton, 
détachement: *chapitre ou section (d’un livre).” For the Turkish bdliik, cf. A. von 
Gasaln, Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1941), p. 304b: “ béliik Abschnitt, Teil | 
kism” and C. BrockeLMann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz [= Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Hungarica I] (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 41: “ béliik (R. IV, 1701) Herde I, 322, 
19” 

The use of bélg (= *béleg) in this text is identical with that attested in the Secret 
History in the following passages: §5 (YCPS 1.8b4) niken bélég irgen which is 
glossed —#AK (“a band of people”) (ibid.) and translated the same way (ibid. 
4al-2); §8 (YCPS 1.5a3) tede bélég (instead of bérég as in The Commercial Press 
edition) irgen which is glossed Fff§ | | | (“that band of people”) (ibid.) and trans- 
lated the same way (ibid. 4b3); and § 28 (YCPS 1.17b1) bélég irgen which is glossed 
| | | (‘band of people”) (ibid.), but translated — | | | (“a band of people”) 
(ibid. 17b5). Two of the above examples (§§ 5 and 28) are registered in Harniscu’s 
Worterbuch (p. 17), where the entry “bolek” is, in Harniscn’s system of transcrip- 
tion, an error for “ bolok.” ¢ 

From these examples it is clear that the word bélég was used as a numerary adjunct 
for bands or groups of people. Such a usage is also attested in the example nigen 
bélég qudalduéin “troupe de marchands, une partie de la caravane” cited by Kowa- 
LEwsKI (ibid.). This also is the use of the word in the present text: bélg sibayuéin 
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barsuéin “bands of those who hunt with falcons and of those who hunt with 
cheetahs.” 

1° The word sibayucin is a plural in -n of sibayuci, a word derived from sibayu(n) 
“bird,” “falcon” by means of the suffix -¢i serving to form nomina actoris. Although 
I translate sibayuéin “those who hunt with falcons” the word designated, in the 
first instance, the “falconer.” Cf., e.g., p. 262 of Paul Pexuiot’s article, “Les mots 
mongols dans le jay BES! Korye sé” in JA 217 (1930) 253-266: 

“34° FRYE DR che-po-tch’e = mo. sibdéi (< sibayudi) ‘fauconnier’; cf. T’oung 
Pao, 1904, 431.” 

On page 223 of his article MonrompcKoe ongniyud—eosaibubii TepMuH 1 
mmeMeHHOe Ha3BaHHe (“ Ongniyud—titre mongol féodal et nom d’une tribu”) in 
Jloxnanp: Akagemuu Hayx CCCP 1930 (Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences 
de i’URSS) .218-228, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov cites from the text of the Ordos chronicler, 
Sayang Seten, the clan name: 

“ Sibayuéin (S.s. 184, 206) ‘Ha3BaHHe MOHFOAbCKOrO MOKONeHHA, BXO{ALLero 
m0 clOBaM ucTopHka Gombojab’a B 10%xKHOMOHTONbCKHH alimak Auyan ’; ‘<¢ siba- 
yu(n) ‘nTuua’ + cydd. éin— COKGIbHUK ’.° 


* Gangga-yin urusxat, f. 48 v. 
5 Cp. Tlanaaquit. KommMentapui wa nytemectsue Mapxo Ilono, ctp. 43. 


[“ Sibayuéin (S.s. 184, 206) ‘The denomination of the Mongolian line which 
entered, according to the words of the historian Gombojab into the South-Mongolian 
aimak Auxan’;* < sibayu(n) ‘bird’ + the suff. éin—‘ falconer ’.° 


* Gangga-yin urusxat, f. 43 v. 
5 Cf. Palladii, ‘Commentaries on the Journey of Marco Polo,’ p. 43.’”] 


On page 25 of his “Ordosica” in Bulletin No. 9 of the Catholic University of 
Peking (November 1934) .1-96 Antoine Mosrarnrt listed the “ Siwy’ ts'in ” (no. 159) as 
one of the Ordos clans. On pages 44-45 (no. 159) he remarked: 
“oiseau ”’, ici “faucon ”; cf. mo. sibayun 


“6 xs ‘ 


Siwy tein. De siwa 
iu, IIb, f. 5, verso: siba’ud “faucons”, Histoire secréte des Mongols, I, f. 34, recto: 
siba’ula- “ chasser au faucon”. Cet ancien nom de charge de cour est mentionné dans 
le Iuan cheu: siba’uéi “ceux qui s’occupent de ce qui concerne les faucons” (49). 
Devenu plus tard nom de clan, il [45] est mentionné par Sanang Setsen (édit. de 
Schmidt, p. 184) sous la forme de sibayuéin. sibayuéin est aussi le nom d’un des clans 
formant 4 présent la banniére d’Aukhan (confédération de juu uda). Ceci d’apres 
Vhistorien Gombojab cité par B. Vladimircov dans son Mongol’skoe ongniyud etc. p. 
223. Voir aussi No. 99.” 

*° The word barsuéin is a plural in -n of * barsuéi, a word derived from bars 
“cheetah” by means of the suffix -¢i serving to form nomina actoris. For the epen- 
thetic -w- vowel, cf. Mosrarrt and Cueaves, op. cit., p. 488, where with reference to 
the word jamudin in line 6 of the Bidig of Abaya of (?) 1267 /(?) 1279, it is remarked: 
“Le mot jamuéin est un pluriel de jamuéi. Ce dernier mot est dérivé de jam “relais 
de poste” au moyen du suffixe -¢i servant & former des nomina actoris. La voyelle -u- 
est une voyelle épenthétique, tout comme dans les mots barsuéin (bars “ tigre” + 


‘oiseau ”, Houa ii 
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-éin) “chasseurs au tigre (? au guépard)” d’un des documents mongols du Musée 
de Téhéran (Pelliot, fig. 30, Doc. III, 1. 5), nuntwyuéi (nuntwy “campement ” + -¢i) 
“officier qui s’occupe de I'installation d’un campement” du Biéig de 1272, 1. 39 a 
Jamuéin est la forme méme que nous lisons dans l’Hist. secréte, §§ 279 (12.49a3), 
980 (12.58b1), ou le mot est glosé “gens desservant les relais postaux” **. Le mot 
jamuci “quelqu’un qui est attaché au service d’un relais postal” correspond a 
jaméi “ guide, conducteur ” (Kowalewski, 2294b) du mongol moderne, ou le vocable 
jam “relais postal ” a pris le sens de “ route, chemin ”. 


23 Pour ce dernier mot, cf. Hist. secr., § 279(12.48b1) nuntu’udin, glosé FS BR AE fy 
kouan ing p’an ti “ officers qui s’occupent de l’installation des campements ”. 

La voyelle épenthétique -u- (-i-) est devenue une longue dans la formation plurielle 
~a'tsin, -ti‘ts‘in qu’on entend en quelques mots ordos. P. ex. xorimy'ts‘in “ gens invités 
& une noce”, de xorim “noce” (Mostaert, Dict. ord., 359a); nttwelin‘ts‘in “ gens qui 
avec tout leur avoir sont en route pour aller s’établir 4 un autre endroit ”, de nimwel 
“action de déménager ” (op. cit., 508a) . 

*4Le mot jamudci a aussi servi de nom individuel. Voir l’inscription de 1362, 1. 38 
(F. W. Cleaves, Sino-Mongolian inscr. of 1362, pp. 66; 122, n. 185). 

Dans les sources chinoises le service des relais postaux lui-méme est désigné par le 
terme Wa tchan tch’eu (< jaméi = jamuéi “gens desservant les relais postaux”). 
De méme dans le Korye sd. Voir Pelliot, op. cit., p. 264.” 


The Turkish form barséi is registered on page 402b of Poprr’s Mouroapckoe 
cioBapb. In note 31 on page 163 of his Histoire des Mongols de la Perse écrite en 
persan par Raschid-eldin, QUATREMERE cites the following examples of this Turkish loan- 
word in Persian: “On lit dans le Tarikhi-Wassaf (fol. $320v): 9 Olow 3 fx 
low sk « Les gages des fauconniers et des gardiens des panthéres.» Dans |’Histoire 
de Raschid-eldin (fol. 441 recto) on trouve ces mots: Js low ol 9 Clot 98 
Ba) rd 9\> eY 9 «Les fauconniers et les gardiens des panthéres s’occupaient 


dans cette contrée a chasser les animaux sauvages.» Les mémes renseignements se 
trouvent dans le Habib-alsiiar de Khondémir, t. ITI, f. 56 wv.” 

It is interesting to find the two words qisjidn [= qi3éian] (i.e., the Turkish quiéi + 
the Persian plural suffix -én) “fauconniers” and pdarsjidén [= barséidn] (i.e., the 
Turkish barséi-+ the Persian plural suffix -dn) “ gardiens des panthéres” in juxta- 
position in these texts just as we find the words sibayuéin barsuéin in juxtaposition 
in this fragment. 

For the abuses and malpractices of the qi3éidn and barséidn who took advantage 
of their official status in the time of T'asan cf. p’Ousson, op. cit. 4.440-445. 

* The word dabariqun is a nomen futuri in -qun (plural of -qu) of dabari- “to 
pass, to pass by, to pass through.” The word is attested in the Secret History as 
da’ari-. Cf. E. Haentscn, Wérterbuch zu Monghol un Niuca Tobca’an, p. 30. 

In the commentary on the word dabariydaysad in line 8 of the Bigig of Abaya of 
(?) 1267 /(?) 1279, Mosrazrr and Cueaves, op. cit., p. 400, remarked: 

“Dabariyda- “étre rencontré”. Passif de dabari- “passer par”, mot que nos 
dictionnaires ignorent, mais qui se lit dans un des documents mongols du Musée de 
Téhéran publiés par Pelliot: dabariqun mongyol éerigiid “les soldats mongols qui 
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sont de passage” (fig. 30, Doc. III, 1. 4). Cf. Kalm. daéwrxa “vorbei od. durch 
etwas (akk.) gehen, vorbeiziehen ” (Ramstedt, Kalm. Wérterb., 82b). Dans son article 
Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mong.-tiirk. Sprachen, p. 25, Ramstedt cite le mot 
dabari- “iiber etwas fahren, auf etwas stossen, iiberfallen”. Le mot dabariyda- se 
rencontre 4 plusieurs reprises dans le manuscrit sur écorce de bouleau découvert en 
Russie en 1931, et déchiffré et traduit par M. N. Poppe dans Zolotoordynskaya 
rukopis’ na bereste. P. ex., p. 102, 1. 1-2, emgeg jobalang-dur bulu] [2] dabariyda “ne 
sois pas atteint (m. & m. “rencontré”) par la maladie ou la souffrance!”. Dabari- 
est un doublet de davyari- “donner contre; passer, traverser, rencontrer, entrer en 
passant, passer chez” (Kowalewski, 1582b). Pour ce dernier mot, cf. ord. pén- 
“passer par, entrer en passant, atteindre ou heurter en passant, frapper (maladie, 
malheur)” (Mostaert, Dict. ord., 122a); kalm. dirxa “treffen, anstossen; eintreffen ” 
(Ramstedt, Kalm. Worterb., 83ab). Pour dabari-~dayari-, cf. mo. debel ~degel 
“touloupe”, kebeli~kegeli “ventre”, etc. Voir G. J. Ramstedt, Zur Geschichte des 
labialen Spiranten im Mongolischen.” 

22 For the expression kiiéii buu kiirgetiigei see ““ Document II,” note 12. 

*8 For the expression yayud kedi, accusative in -i of yayud ked “effects,” cf. 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1885 ... ,” pp. 116-117, n. 107. Cf. also 
Mostarrt and CuieEaves, op. cit., pp. 444-445. 

*4The sentence yayud kedi anu buliju tataju buu abtuyai was first cited and 
translated “Let them not take their effects by robbing and expropriating” in note 
107 on page 116 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835. . . .” Mostarrt and 
CuEAvEs, op. cit., p. 444, however, rendered it “qu’on n’enléve de force ni ne con- 
fisque leurs effets,” with reference to the words yayud kedtiir anu kiiéii buu kiir- 
getiigei in lines 11-12 of the Biéig of Abaya of (?) 1267 /(?)1279, in the commentary 
which reads: 

“ Vayud kedtiir anu kiiéii buu fiirgetiigei “ Qu’on n’use pas de violence en ce qui 
concerne leurs effets [pour sen emparer]”, c’est-a-dire “Qu’on n’enléve pas de force 
leurs effets”. Pour l’expression yayud ked “effets”, voir F. W. Cleaves, Sino-Mon- 
golian inscription of 1335, p. 116, n. 107. On peut rapprocher la formule yayud kedtiir 
anu kiiéii buu kiirgetiigei d’une autre qui, familiére aux chancelleries mongoles, tant 
de Perse que de Chine, se retrouve plus ou moins littéralement dans nombre de textes 
de l’époque. En voici quelques exemples (dont nous donnons notre propre traduction): 
kedber bolju kiiéii buu kiirgetiigei; yayud kedi anu buliju tataju buu abtuyai “ Que 
n’importe qui ne [les] violente, qu’on n’enléve de force ni ne confisque leurs effets” 
(Pelliot, Doc. mongols, fig. 30, Doc. III, 1. 5-6); ya:u k‘e anu buliju t‘at‘aju bu 
abt‘uqayi “qu’on n’enléve de force, ni ne confisque leurs effets” (Poppe, Kvadratnaya 
pis’mennost’, p. 60, 1. 16-17; Lewicki, Inscriptions mongoles, p. 18);*° k’ed k’ed ber 
bolju k’ucu bu k’urgetugei; ya‘ud k’ed i ’anu buliju tataju bu ’abtuhayi “que 
n’importe qui ne les violente; qu’on n’enléve de force ni ne confisque leurs effets ”. 
E. Haenisch, Steuergerechtsame, inscr. II, p. 60, 1. 28);** ya’ud khéji (= khadi) 
anu khad bar bolju buliju thathaju bu abthukhayi “que n’importe qui n’enléve 
de force ni ne confisque leurs effets” (Pelliot, Un rescrit mongol en écriture “ ’phags- 
pa”, 1. 26-27).” 

°° The word egdegiiltiigei is an optativus in -tiigei (third person) of a verb egdegiil-, 
which unquestionably is the causativus in -giil- of a verb egde- (?egte-) not registered 
in any of our dictionaries. 
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This, however, is not the only text in which the word is attested. It is also found 
in one of the Turfan documents discovered by the von Le Cog Mission to Central 
Asia. Professor Erich Harniscu, who plans to publish these documents in the near 
future, has very kindly granted me permission to cite from that which is designated 
as T II D338. In a letter dated 10 April 1953 he wrote: “Ihre Zitierung nehmen Sie 
ruhig vor (egdegiiltiigei). Ich habe mit Prof. H. korrespondiert. Es steht nichts 
im Wege.” I shall do so by quoting a paragraph from a letter of the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt dated 6 March 1952 in which, in reply to a letter from me, he 
very kindly communicated the following remarks on the word egde- and egdegiil- 
in the T II D88 text: 

“Pour ce qui regarde le mot egde-, je ne saurais dire quelle en est la signification 
précise, . mais ce qui est certain c’est que les expressions, recto 1. 7 et 18, éinada 
egdegiiljiii . . . et, verso 1. 5, éina egdejii signifient respectivement: “on a laissé manger 
par les loups” et “les loups ont mangé”, donc la méme chose que éinada idegiiljiii 
et cina idejii. On voit que egde- (?egte-) est un verbe transitif .. .” 

In another letter dated 5 February 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt further 
remarked: 

“|. Ce mot egde- (?egte-), bien que le sens doive en étre “ manger”, est peut- 
étre une espece de mot du style élevé, plus poli que ide-. Les aduyuéin ont une 
crainte superstitieuse du loup, qui dévore souvent les poulains, et il est possible qu’au 
lieu de dire ide-, ils se soient servis d’un terme plus relevé: egde- (?egte-). Mais 
ceci, évidemment, n’est qu’une supposition.” 

It seems entirely reasonable, therefore, to assume that the word egdegiiltiigei in our 
text means “let them cause (i.e., allow) them to eat.” In other words, let the 
people in question have their cereals for their own consumption instead of handing 
them over to those passing through on government business. 

°° The word tariyad is a plural in -d of tariyan (see line 3 above). With the word 
(?) bijadi which follows, it forms a compound tariyad (?) bijadi, the -i being the 
accusative suffix. For a comparable example (not registered in Kowatewsx1) of 
tariyan (< tariyan) compounded with another word cf. tariyan témésiin in lines 6 
and 17 on page 26 of Sayang Seten’s chronicle (I. J. Scumupt, Geschichte der Ost- 
Mongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses). Scumupt rendered the compound “ Getreide 
und Friichte” (op. cit., p. 27, ll. 6 and 16). Cf. also tariy-a témésii “cereals” (lit., 
“grain-crops”) in line 4 on page 6 and in line 2 on page 18 of ZAMCARANO’s Dargqad. 
Kobsiigiil nayur-un Uriyanggai, etc. Cf. also the Ordos “téméswi céréales, grains | 
tara t‘émésut les moissons, les céréales; . . .” (Antoine Mostarrt, Dict. ordos 2.674b) . 
Cf. also the compound f‘ariyan t‘o -[olsu{n] in line 12 of “Text XIII” on pages 87 
and 89 of N. N. Poprr’s KBagpaTHaad mucbMeHHOCTb. In note 187 on pages 140-141 
he observed: 

187. « Xne6a »—tariyan t'o-[o]sun. Mecto 3TO nmpexHUMM HccaeqOBaTeIAMH 
6bi10 copepuleHHO He noHATO. Tlepepog sToro Mecta y Huth’a u y Jiepuukoro 
HenlpaButeH. TlocneaqHH NepeBoAUT 9TH COBa Kak ¢ 3€PHa M MbIMb > (op. cit.. 
Pp. 59). Mexay TeM CMbICJ 3eCb H€ NO3BOAeCT TaK NePeBOAHTb: « Ma UCHON- 
HATCH BO BPeMA BeTep, MOK Mb, xMe6a U Mbitb! >» DTO BITAAAUT HeCKORbKO 
cTpaHHo. B caMoM jeme 3fecb peub ugeT He O ibINH. B s3bIke MOHTonbCKOL 
MHCbM€HHOCTH CYULeCTBYeT toyosun KaK MapHoe K tariyan ‘xme6’: Hanp., OHO 
BcTpeuaeTca Ha cTp. 1 ynan6aTopckoro u3qaHua Burapmugxuga (1923), rae 
Cka3aHoO: tariyan toryosun elbeg yaréu ‘ xne6a npou3spactamH B H306uauH’. Y anap- 


‘ 
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[141)Jckux 6ypat cnoBoM tohéy Ha3biBaeTcA OCOObI PO COPHAKOB, pactTywux 
cpeau xne6a. Urak, t‘ariyan t'o-osun o3HayaeT « xme6a >. 

[187. “Cereals ”—t‘ariyan t‘o:[o]sun [sic]. This passage was completely misunder- 
stood by previous investigators. The translation of this passage by Hutu and by 
Lerwick is incorrect. The latter translates these words as “grains and dust” (op. 
cit., p. 59). Meanwhile the thought here does not allow [us] so to translate: “Let be 
fulfilled in time wind, rain, cereals and dust!” ‘This looks somewhat strange. In very 
fact it is not a question of dust here. In the language of the Mongolian literature 
toyosun exists as one of a pair with tariyan ‘cereal’: e.g., it is found on p. 1 of the 
Ulan Batur edition of Bigarmidzid (1923), where it is said: tartyan toyosun elbeg 
yaréu ‘the cereals have grown and have become abundant.’ Among the Alar [141] 
Buriats a particular kind of weeds growing among cereals is called by the word 
toéhéy. And so, t‘ariyan t‘o*osun designates “ cereals.”’] 

27 This is one of the most perplexing words in “Document III.” Although it is 
quite legible, it is, in the first place, difficult to determine whether it should be read 
bijadi or biradi, the -j- and -r- being written very much alike in these documents. 
In the second place, it is difficult to find a word with which it might be identified. 

Having found nothing in Mongolian or Turkish which seemed to satisfy, I turned 
to Professor W. B. Henninc in a letter dated 1 December 1952 in which I requested 
his opinion on the Persian word bijasadk “ farrier; corn-dealer” (Stemncass, p. 156a) 
as a possible clue to the identification. 

In his kind reply, dated 5 December 1952, Professor Hennine wrote, in part: 

“What we need, I should think, is a word meaning more or less the same as 
tariyan, something like seed corn or perhaps seedlings. It is a pity, now, that the 
reading itself is in doubt. The word one would expect is bazr (originally baér): can 
one read bzr’ty? If so, one would still have the trouble of the omission of the vowel; 
and the further trouble of an analogical Mongolian plural ending, created to make a 
perfect pair with tariyad; but on the other hand we should have the comfort of 
securing precisely the right word: for bazr is both seed corn and seedling (growing 
corn). [N.B. No recourse should be had to bazra(h), which means ‘a single seed 
corn’ and has no plural other than bazr.}—If however you cannot agree to bz-, and 
prefer by-, there is no word beginning with byr- of suitable meaning, but there is, 
in a manner of speaking, one beginning with byé-, namely bije “ seedling’, see 
Wo.taston, Engl. Pers. Dict., s.v. One might think that it would be eminently 
suitable. But unfortunately it is very doubtful if that word existed at so early a date. 
Its existence in modern times is guaranteed by Wo aston, who is eminently reliable 
(but whether it is merely a local word is not clear); plainly it is based on a loan 
word from Hindustani bij ‘seed’ (= Skt. bija). Although the word as far as I 
know is never mentioned in literature, it may have existed in popular speech; I doubt 
it—I hope you will be able to decide the question: everything depends on the actual 
letters —o5 | Laude, as already stated by Vu.LiErs, is a misreading of Kirov; it 
derives from the worst-ever Persian dictionary, the Farhangi Su‘iri, which is un- 
happily incorporated in Srerncass’s horror.” 

Although I believe that it is impossible to read bzrad, I do think that, whatever 
the word may be, bijad or birad, and whatever its origin, it unquestionably stands 
in the same relationship to tariyad as témésii and toyosun to tariy-a in the examples 


cited in note 26 above. 
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28 This is the word biigetele in line 1 of “Document III” (Fig. 29). (See note 
$2 below.) 

2°'The word biikiini seems to be the accusative in -i of the plural form of the 
nomen futuri in -kiin of the verb bii- “to be.” It is, at the same time, the subject 
of dgteged (see note 32 below). For the subject of a verb which is not finite to be 
in the accusative is by no means extraordinary, even when this verb is in the passive. 
Cf., e.g., the words Joéi Darmala adu’u-ban de’ermedéii odtaju . . . in §128 of the 
Secret History. Literally rendered they mean: “Joti Darmala, his herd, one stealing 
[it], suffering the action of going away, .. .” In a more readable translation we may 
say: “ Joti Darmala’s herd being stolen . . .” For another example cf. § 246: ami-yan 
beye selte abéu oddaba “et sa vie, ensemble avec son corps, a été emportée - 
(Antoine Mostazrt, “Sur quelques passages . . . ,” HJAS 15[1952].304) . 

Examples of this form are attested in the Secret History. Cf. e.g., §124 (YCPS 
3.47b1), where we read: 

gara keri’e bolju 

yada'un biigiin-i 

garmaldusu 

“ Becoming a black crow, 

IT shall collect 

Those that are outside.” 
Cf. also § 154 (YCPS 5.21a3), where we read: eye baratala yadana biigiin-i jasatuyai. 
“Let him marshall those that are outside until we finish counsel.” 

20The word suwra is the Persian s(u)fr(a)h. For this identification I am indebted 
to Professor W. B. Henninc who, in a letter dated 5 December 1952, remarked: 

“To come now to... suwra. The latter is certainly Persian sufre, originally and 
properly ‘the leather cloth from which one eats’, but also (and so here) the ‘free 
table’ which a king or rich man offers to his subjects or travellers: such a free 
table is customarily offered also by pious institutions of the kind with which your 
document is concerned. (‘Mense’ with the capital letter may be suitable for the 
translation.) ” : 

Cf. also Sreincass (p. 685a): “ © sufra, Anything on or in which victuals are 


placed; the wallet of a religious mendicant; provisions prepared by men of hospitality 
for strangers, travellers, and the poor; .. .” 

*1 For gayas-a see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 11. 

** The word dgteged is the converbum perfecti in -ged of the passivus in -te- of dg- 
“to give.” 

The use of the auxiliary verb bii- in conjunction with a verb of which the form is a 
converbum perfecti is by no means unusual. We have, for example, already encountered 
the words kemegiiliiged biiriin in line 5 of “Document II” (Fig. 28 / Page 40) and 
we shall encounter them again in line 13 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29). For another 
good example cf. the Secret History § 203 (YCPS 8.27b2) in the passage which reads 
(27a5-27b2): giireged-lu’a niken-e—basa Cinggis qahan jarliy [27b] bolurun—ede 
nerediigsed yeren tabun minyad-un noyad-i minyan tiisi’ed biiriin ... “When, 
together with the giireged (‘sons-in-law ’) —when again Cinggis Qahan [27b] issued 
an order—he had appointed (lit., ‘when he was having appointed’) to a chiliarchy 
[each of] these ninety-five thousand chiliarchs which he had named, . . .” 

** For jugiyer see “ Document II,” note 13. 
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Document III 
(Fig. 29) 


1The word tusqu is registered in KowaLewsk1 (8.1882b) with the definitions “ une 
coupe, un gobelet que I’on présente & ceux qui viennent visiter les nouveaux mariés.” 
No example of its occurrence in a text is cited. The word is attested, however, in at 
least two living dialects. On page 68 of their Dictionnaire monguor-frangais A. dE 
Smept and A. Mosrtanrr registered the word “ pusgu “coupe qu’on présente aux 
invités 4 un festin nuptial”. Cf. mo. tusqu id. pusgu wari- “ présenter la coupe aux 
invités ”.” On page 403b of his Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch G. J. Ramstept registered 
the word as follows: “tos? willkommsbecher, willkommstrunk, toast; becher, schale. 
[tos-qa gl. tii. tostayan>r. CTakaH’b; mo.>ma. tusxu].” (Ramstept’s “ tos-qa” 
appears to be a theoretical restitution to explain the Kalmuck form tosx° instead of 


which one would expect *tusx".) 
The Mongolian tusqu, in my opinion, is the Turkish tuzyu, which C. BrockELMann 


registered on page 221 of his’ Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz as follows: “tuzyu Gast- 
geschenk I, 351, 2 (AM I, 39, 6); 355, 5.” 

For the form tuska in the First Novgorodian Chronicle cf. George Vernapsky, 
The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 1953) [= A History of Russia: Volume III], 


pp. 220 and 221. 
This word is attested in both Persian and Armenian sources of the Mongolian 


Period. In note 24 on pages 144-145 of his Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, |E|] 
QUATREMERE commented on the word wy ([?]t(u)rtib) in line 15 on page 144 as 
follows: 

*4 Je crois devoir lire ror) ou plutét 3 - » quoique dans ce passage et dans beau- 
coup d’autres le mot soit écrit ro 3 mais je m’en rapporte principalement au 
manuscrit du Zafer-nameh qui m’appartient, et qui est en général fort exact. Dans 
un passage du Tarikhi-Wassaf, on lit ror ou plutét eS . La signification de ce 
mot ne saurait étre douteuse. Le passage que je viens d’indiquer (manuscrit, fol. 57 
recto) est ainsi concu: 5!5 A] gue See local RS.) PEy) SoS Jules 3 
«On peut, de la ville de Bokhara, secourir l’armée du roi, en lui fournissant des 
vivres et des provisions.» Dans le Djihan-kuschai (fol. $2 v.): 3) m 2 9 SS 
« Il donna des vivres et des provisions.» Plus bas (fol. 47 verso): | ot AS ao) Jy 


oe 
ae » _» «Ils apporteront des provisions que l’on désigne par le mot de ry » 
Et enfin (fol. 148 recto): oS > 9 Acts eS «Ils avaient des vivres et 
célébrérent une féte.» Dans l’Histoire de Raschid-eldin (f. 140): J93 9 ro e lu 
soln 2 Jal «Ils les envoyérent a la rencontre avec des provisions et des 
vivres.» Fol. 296 recto et 306 recto: pAS—tw 9 to eh aay OS» JLiubl 
«Il sortit & sa rencontre avec des vivres et des présents.» Ailleurs (fol. 296 v.): 
52972 965 «Il mangea les vivres> Fol. $44: US» 965 9 Wale 9 Gog 
wo 03 «Ils n’avaient point disposé les présents, le fourrage et les vivres.> 
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Dans le Zafer-nameh (fol. 119 et 208 verso): 290 es Soh 9 fF Ww > 
«Il s’occupa de disposer les vivres et les présents.» Plus bas (ibid. f. 209 v.): ge 
sg 9 g&3 o+% «Les vivres et les dons étaient préparés.» Enfin Abou'lfaradj 
(Hist. dynast. t. I, p. 447) s’exprime ainsi: w _ptea 19 we 4 UJ) ol sl «Le 
turgou, c’est-a-dire la nourriture et la boisson.» 

From the Turkish and Mongolian forms, tuzyu and tusqu respectively, it is clear 
that the orthography ry (t{u}jryaz) in these citations is an error for re (t{ulzya) . 
(The same correction must be made elsewhere in the Persian text of QuaTREMERE’s 
Histoire. Thus, for example, the orthography in line 3 on page 182 must be corrected 
to 5) 

The word 9© > (t[ulzyi) appears twice in line 1 on page 50 (6+) of E. Biocuet’s 
edition of the Djami el-Tévarikh, Histoire générale du monde par Fadl Allah Rashid 
ed-Din, Tarikh-i Moubarek-i Ghazani, Histoire des Mongols, Tome II, Contenant 
Vhistoire des empereurs mongols successeurs de Tchinkkiz Khaghan (Leyden-London 


1911). 
On page 27 of his “ Appendice” BLocnet commented on t(u)zyu bdliq as follows: 


Page ©, ligne 1. sh o> ; la glose indique assez que c’était une habitation ott 
le khaghan allait se livrer aux divertissements de la table; eZ désigne tout ce qui 
se mange, et les meilleurs manuscrits ponctuent re avec . Telle est la vraie lecon, 
qui a été adoptée par Quatremére, et qu’cn trouve dans la chronique de Wassaf, 
dont le lexique l’interpréte par J+ «les mets que l’on sert & un héte qui arrive >. 


ror est sans aucun doute le mongol | ne touskhou, qui a été emprunté sous 


cette méme forme par le mandchou, et qui est expliqué dans les dictionnaires par 
«la coupe, la tasse que l’on présente aux personnes qui viennent rendre une visite & 


de nouveaux mariés >. Venti sant toskhoughour et \oseaypitie, toskhour, 


dérivé de touskhou par l’adjonction du suffixe -ghour, signifient «un plateau, une 


soucoupe », et il faut rattacher & ces mots le dénominatif a eee Bn toskho- 


ghoulkhou « ordonner de préparer >, qui renvoie 4 un verbe primitif (Grtsiasd nto, 


toskhokhou « préparer », dénominatif de touskhou, qui se trouve transcrit en lettres 
arabes sous la forme e3 ‘ 

We must suppress the concluding statement of Biocuet’s note, i.e., the words “et 
il faut rattacher . . . sous la forme eS »” because the Mongolian verbs tosqgo- and 
tosqoyul- are not denominal verbs and they are absolutely unrelated to the word tusqu. 

In his review of BLocuet’s Histoire aes Mongols in JA 4(1914) 458-462, Cl. Huart 
remarked (p. 459): 

; “La seconde [des impressions diverses—F. W. C.], c’est qu'il semblerait qu'il n’a 
jamais existé de pionnier, du nom d’Etienne Quatremére, pour tailler des sentiers dans 
la forét vierge de Rachid-eddin, car on ne voit son nom cité nullepart, méme pour 
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des mots dont il a déja donné l’explication, comme touzghou (Mongols, p. 144, note 
Bares 

In citing these words of Cl. Huart on page 442 of my note “The Mongolian Names 
and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers” in HJAS 12(1949) 400-443, 
I neglected to remark that Huarr must have read Biocuer too rapidly, for, as we 
have seen, Biocuet stated, with reference to the word >: “Telle est la vraie 
lecon qui a été adoptée par Quatremére, . . .” 

In line 45 of the Armenian text on page 300 of the “History of the Nation of the 
Archers (The Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘,” edited and translated by Robert P. 
Buake and Richard N. Frye in HJAS 12(1949) .269-399, we find s7qqnme (tzyu). 
It appears in conjunction with the words 117 (mal), Puaqup (t‘ayar), and 
phenee (ypEur). 

In his entry entitled “KARAKORUM ” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam 2 (E-K) 
(1927) .740b, W. Barruotp stated: “Two farsakh east of Karakorum lay, according 
to Djuwaini, the palace of Targhi-bahk (“city of precious stuffs, brought as pre- 
sents”).” That “Targhi” is an error for “ Tuzghia” is evident from the fact that 
this name is also attested in Yiian shih in the “ Pen-chi” of which we read (2ts‘e 1]. 


Tal): Se a ARUASR ESD Be Re. “(In the summer .. . (the cyclical year) wu-hsii 
JRE, the tenth year of T“ai-tsung KS (=Ogidei) (1238)] there was con- 
structed (lit., ‘ pounded’) the T‘u-su-hu ch‘eng (‘Tusqu City’) and there was made 
the Ying-chia-tien (‘ Welcome [Imperial] Carriage Hall’).” (Cf. F. W. Cueaves, “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15[1952].27-28, note 33). From this passage 
it is also indisputably clear that T‘u-su-hu ch‘eng (“'Tusqu City”) is an exact 
equivalent of “ Tuzghi balik.” In the “Ti-li chih” of the same work we read 
(58[ts‘e 19].38b7): JE He SF fl BAAD Re AKR—=+ RB. “In the 
cyclical year] wu-hsii [1238] there was laid out the Ying-chia-tien (‘ Welcome Carriage 
Hall’) in [the] T‘u-su-hu [ch‘eng] (‘Tusqu [City]’), 30-odd li away from Ho-lin 
ch‘eng (‘Qorum City’).” (Cf., also, F. W. Cueaves, op. cit., p. 25. It will be 
observed, however, that my present translation is a slight revision of that which I 
previously published.) 

On pages 119-113 of his Notes sur l’'Histoire de la Horde d’Or (Paris, 1949) [== 
Oeuvres Posthumes de Paul Pelliot II] we read: “Au contraire, si le nom est bien 
lu, comme je le crois, le co L rey *Tuzyu Baliq de Ragidu-’d-Din (Blochet, II, 50, 
et App., 27) doit étre un nouvel exemple d’hybride turco-mongol. Le nom de cette 
résidence créée par [113] Mongka semble représenter ce qui est appelé la « ville 
(tch’eng) de fal BR T’ou-sou-hou dans le Yuan Che, ch. 2, s. a. 1238, et la ville 
de T’ou-sou-hou [ AA». ibid., 58, 18a, soit en principe la ville de *Tusuqu; *Tuzyu- 
Baliq ne peut en étre qu’une forme turcisée, et le nom mongol devait étre *Tusuqu- 
Balagqasun (> *Tusuyu-Balyasun) .” 

From the evidence now available, however, it is clear that, whereas the Turkish 
form was tuzyu, the Mongolian form was tusqu, not *tusuqu. 

On page 442 of “The Mongolian Names and Terms . . . ,” I devoted two para- 
graphs to the Armenian form tzyu without, it is true, suggesting a meaning for the 
word as used by Grigor of Akanc‘. From its occurrence in the present text at the 
head of a list of related terms and from the texts cited by QuATREMERE it would seem 
to have had in the usage of the time the meaning of “supplies” or “ provisions.” 
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Until we know more about the institutional and economic history of the period, it 
will be difficult to make a more precise definition. 

2The word yuyul, a nomen deverbale in -l from the verb yuyu- “to request,” is 
defined by Kowatewsk1 (2.1087b) as “ priére, demande, pétition, supplique.” 

I have preferred, however, to translate yuyul in this text as “ loan,” because this 
is the meaning which the word has in the Mukaddimat al-Adab. Cf. N. N. Popper, 
op. cit, p. 180b: “yuyuldu dgbe tiindi: 495 45 91 94 9 —u. ariyet berdi anga 
a) Soe cave jan emy ccyay 974” [“ gave to him a loan”). 

On page 104 of his article “Zur mittelmongolischen Kasuslehre” in ZDMG 103 
(1953) 92-125, Nikolaus Poppe cited this example as follows: “yuyuldu dgbe tiindii 
= &. ariyat berdi angga 180 ,, er lieh ihm aus“ (wortl.,,er gab ihm als Anleihe “) .” 

8 The word ulaya < Turkish ulay. Cf. Paul Peiior, “ Deux mots tures chez Hiuan- 
tsang,” on pp. 219-221 of his article “ Neuf notes sur des questions d’Asie centrale ” 
in TP 26(1929) .201-266. Cf. also note 1 on page 194 of his article “Sur yam ou 
jam, “relais postal” ” in TP 27 (1930) .192-195. Cf. also Wiadystaw Korwicz, “Ture 
ulay, mo. utaya, ma. utza,” on pp. 19-30 of his article “Contributions aux études 
altaiques A-B” in Collectanea Orientalia 2 (1932) .1-54. 

For an example of the word in a Persian source of the Mongolian period cf. M. 
Mrnovi and V. Mrinorsky, op. cit. (p. 765 §19, 1. 5 (EVN and p. 777 §19 [olagh)). 
For the modern Persian form of the word cf. Srerncass (p. 121b): “T é Yo! ilagh, 
Ass, donkey (m.c.).” 

Cf. also “ chevaux de poste (oulagh)” apud p’Ousson, op. cit., IV, p. 444. 

‘The word alaba, with an epenthetic a in the second syllable, is the same as alban 
~alba registered in KowALewsk1 (1.83a-84a) with the following definitions (83a): 
“tribut, impét, contributions: *devoir, service: *trésor de l’empire.” 

Commenting on the words ’al-ba and xub-éi-ri (acc.) in lines 11 and 13 of the 
Edict of Buyantu Qayan of 1318 on pages 23-25 of “Les inscriptions mongols in- 
édites . . . ,” Lewrtcxr remarked on page 33: 

“Tl est probable que les termes al-ban (mo. alban) et xubé’ir (mo. xubéiyur, chez 
les écrivains musulmans gopéur) désignent: le premier, les impéts en général, et le 
second, l’impét personnel payé par téte. Ils se rapportent tous les deux & la population 
nomade et a la population agricole.” 

Cf. also Popp, op. cit., pp. 108-109, n. 10: 

“s) TepmuH alba o603Ha¥aeT NOBHHHOCTH, KOTOpPble Hec NMOMMaHHbI To 
OTHOLIE€HHIO K CBOeMy eogany. Dra alba cocTosta M3 HATYpasbHbIX MOBHHHOCTeli 
CKOTOM H MpOAYKTaMH CKOTOBOACTBa, CAyxKO6bI Mp cTaBKe, BOHHCKOH NMOBHH- 
HOCTH M y¥acTHA B OO6NaBax, NOABOAHOH NOBMHHOCTH UT. A. (BaanquMupyos. 
O6uectBeHHbI cTpof MoHToNoB, cTp. 164).” 

(“s) The term alba designates obligations, which a subject discharged in his 
relation to his feudal. This alba consisted of natural obligations in cattle and products 
of cattle-breeding, service at the headquarters, military obligations and participation in 
the beats, transport obligations, ete. (Vladimircov, Social Organization of the Mongols, 
p. 164).”] 

*For the identification of this word I am indebted to Professor Nicholas Poppe, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, who kindly communicated in a letter 
dated 14 June 1950 that “it is Persian sdwari (Gog). ...” Sremeass (p. 644b) 
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registered the word as follows: “T G09 sawari, Service, homage; salutation; a gift 
offered in homage or salutation, tax, tribute (pl. sdéwariyat) .” 

On 5 January 1951, Dr. Herbert F. Scourmann drew my attention to the fact 
that, since the word is registered by Srerncass as “T,” i.e., “ Turkish,” it could also 
be read sdari. This convinced me that the word in the text is unquestionably sawri, 
not sawari. For other examples of the ~w- in this position, that is after a vowel and 
before a consonant, cf. Mar Bar [6] Sawm-a sayora in lines 5-6 of the Biéig of Aryun 
of 1289 and the word suwra in line 7 of “ Document III” (Fig. 30). 

In a letter dated 27 December 1952, Professor W. B. Hennine confirmed the 
reading sawri in the following terms: 

“ .. A full discussion was given by Quatreméne, Notices et Extraits, xiv/1, p. 27 
n. 1. The word is very common in historical literature, see e.g. History of Ghazan 
Khan ed. Jaun, 30 line 7 and the further passages given in his index 385b. It is 
true that both Persian (see VuLuErs ii 196) and Turkish (see Zenker 494a) dic- 
tionaries give sdvari as pronunciation, but that sdvri alsu existed and perhaps was 
even the better form is sufficiently shown by your document (cf. also Kurdish savm, 
Jaba-Justi 234a); and moreover this form is in agreement with the etymology which 
V. Minorsky once proposed (as from sayri), see his Materiyali dl’a izuéeni’a per- 
sidskoy sekti ‘ L’udi Istini’ ili Ali-Ilaxi, éast’ i, Moscow 1911, pp. 105 sqq., where, I 
believe, a full discussion of the word is given.” 

® For the word gerige cf. my article “ Darwya and Gerege” in this issue of the HJAS, 
pp. 237-259. 

The translation “usage of plaques” for gerige-yin mér was proposed by Professor 
Nicholas Popre in his letter dated 14 June 1950. 

*™The proper translation of the word orayulju depends, of course, on the identifi- 
cation of the words Aban Cuban (see note 8 below). In orayulju we have the 
converbum imperfecti in -ju of oratyul-, a causativus in -yul- of ora- “to enter.” 
Hence, orayul- literally means “to cause to enter.” (For ora-, the older form of oro- 
with the labial vowel in the second syllable, see “ Document III” [Fig. 30], note 1.) 
A common acception of the causative form orayul- is “to subjugate.” For examples 
cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 127. I have, therefore, provisionally so translated it here. 

®It is difficult to say whether Aban Cuban is the name of one person or two. If it 
were two, however, we would expect to find the word goyar (“two,” “ both”) after 
the names, i.e., Aban Cuban qoyar (“both Aban and Cuban”). In the absence of 
qoyar, I prefer provisionally to regard Aban Cuban as the name of a single perscn. 

For the word aban in Persian cf. Srerncass (p. 4a): ob) aban (pl. of ab, water), 


Name of the eighth month of the Persian year, during which the sun continues in 
Scorpio; name of the tenth day of any Persian month; name of a certain angel, whom 
the Pagan Persians supposed to preside over iron, and over the actions performed 
during the month or on the day above mentioned; . . .” 

In his letter dated 27 December 1952, Professor W. B. Hennina remarked: 

“Aban (not Aban) is an Arabic personal name, but the combination with Cupan 
seems a little odd. ef 

The name Cuban is the Turkish (? < Persian) éupan, which BrockELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 59, registers as “éupan (s. V. Thomsen, Det Kgl. Danske Vid. Selsk. phil. hist. 
Med. I, 1, 15 ff) Gehilfe des Dorfvorstehers I, 337, 6.” Srerneass, op. cit., p. 402a, 


registers the word as “ Ob > chopan, A shepherd.” 
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On page 882a of The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume I (A-D) (1913), the entry 
on Cipan by W. Barrorp reads as follows: 

COPAN, Copan (Caghatai) or Copan (Othmanli and Krim-tatar), a Perso-Turki 
word for “herdsman”; it is applied particularly to shepherds and cowherds in oppo- 
sition to horseherds (Pers. kalaban). The Capan is considered the type of the lowest 
class of the people in a contemptuous sense, when the rude and uncultured people are 
contrasted with the classes chosen to rule (cf. the sayings ascribed to Cingiz-Khan in 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Berezin, Trudi vost. otd. arkh obshé., xv. 179), as well as in epic 
tales in which the representative of the inherent strength of the people appears as the 
faithful ally and rescuer of his selfish and ungrateful master (e.g. in the Kitab-i Dada 
Korkud, Zap. vost. ete. xii. 088 et seq.). The word ‘ ‘ Capan ” is also found as the 
name even of persons of the highest rank (cf. for example, Emir Capan, regent of 
Persia under Abi Sa‘id 1316-1827 A.D. and founder of a dynasty). 

SPuLER, op. cit., p .197, cites, with reference to the Turkish designations used by the 
Mongols in Iran “ Coban (der Name des Hausmeiers) * = Hirt.” (Note 5 refers the 
reader to page 117 above, where there is mention of “ Coban.”) 

®*The negative buu is illegible in Pe.iiotr’s reproduction of this document. That 
it does, in fact, appear in the document was confirmed by my examination of the 
original in the Musée de Téhéran. Written in a very small hand, it was placed 
slightly to the left after the word yayuba and before the word abtuyai. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that its omission from the line proper was due to a scribal inadvertence. 

0 For this word see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 11. 

11 We find constant reference to a limitation of “thirty years” in the historical 
sources of this period. I shall mention only a few. 

On page 380 of the fourth volume of the Baron p’Ousson’s Histoire des Mongols, 
we read in connection with the registration, by an edict of T'asan Qan, of real estate 
held without litigation for thirty years: 

. Il devait étre dressé un état particulier des propriétés du domaine privé 
(indjou) et des fondations pieuses (avcaf), ainsi qu’une liste des personnes qui 
avaient, depuis trente ans, la jouissance non contestée de ces biens.” 

Cf. also ArEnps, op. cit., p. 253 (line $ from bottom). 

On page 446 (op. cit.), in another edict of T'asan, we read: 

. Lorsqu’il sera dressé un nouveau contrat, il faudra que les anciens soient 
produits et jetés dans le bassin (thass) de justice, pour que I’écriture en soit effacée 
par l’eau; des prétentions qu’on n’aura pas fait revivre depuis trente ans, des contrats 
dont la date est antérieure & trente ans, ne seront pas admis, ni présentés aux 
défendeurs; on les lavera dans le bassin de justice.” 

On page 451 (op. cit.) we read: 

“Des procés semblables ayant jadis fixé l’attention du sultan Seldjoucide Mélikschah 
et de son vézir Nizam-ul-mulk, ce sultan avait rendu une ordonnance qui défendait 
de recevoir en justice des réclamations fondées sur d’anciens titres gu’on n’avait pas 
fait valoir depuis trente ans. .. .” 

On pages 455-456 (op. cit.) we read: 

“Les vézirs taziks de Houlagou lui avaient cité Vordonnance de Mélikschah, 
statuant qu’aucune réclamation de trente ans ne serait recue en justice, et Houlagou 
avait rendu un édit de la méme teneur, qui fut renouvelé sous les régnes d’Abaca, 
d’Argoun, d’Ahmed et de Gaikhatou; mais cet édit ne remédia a rien, et cela pour 
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deux raisons; la premiére, parce qu’on n’y trouvait exposé aucun des principes ration- 
nels, aucune des autorités légales, qui existent sur cette matiére; il était simplement 
défendu de recevoir en justice des réclamations de trente ans, fondées sur d’anciens 
titres; ... 

“(456] . . . Aussi, lorsque Gazan voulut rendre un édit pour arréter le cours de ces 
iniquités, il ordonna que le projet en fut rédigé avec le concours des cadhis les plus 
doctes et les plus considérés, et qu'il contint les différentes régles et dispositions 
légales établies sur cette matiére; ce qui fut exécuté. 

“Cet édit, portant défense de recevoir en justice des prétensions qui datent de plus 
de trente ans, est daté de Keschaf, pres de Moussoul, le 3 de rédjeb 699 (26 mars 
1600). bs” 

[For another example see note 15 below.] 

From the texts cited from pages 451 and 455-456, we clearly see that the limitation 
of “thirty years” dated, in effect, from Seljuk times and was first adopted by the 
Mongols during the reign of Hiilegii. 

12-The reading of this word presents a problem which is not immediately easy of 
solution. We may read it: ayangsi, nayangsi, *eyengsi, neyengsi, and ” inegsi. None 
of these words, however, is elsewhere attested. From the speech pattern in which it 
is here found it is obvious that the word in question must have been a synonym 
of inaysi (“hither”) which, of course, is well attested. (See below.) 

In considering ayangsi as a possibility, we may cite the expression ene ayan which 
is found in lines 16, 17, 25, and 35 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362. As stated in note 67 on page 108 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 . . .” the translation “cette fois-ci, & la méme cccasion” was 
proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert in a letter dated 24 February 1946. I 
neglected, in that note, to mention that there is also a word ayantala registered in 
Kowa.ewsxkr (1.126b) with the definitions: “a VYoccasion, & propos.” (The con- 
nection between this cyan and the ayan meaning “military campaign” is still 
uncertain.) It is, therefore, entirely possible that in ayangsi we have ayan (~ayang) 
(“occasion”) and the directional suffix -si (“-ward”). Cf., e.g., qoyisi (“ back- 
ward”). In which case, ayangsi might mean “occasionward,” i.e., “toward the 
present time.” 

As for nayangsi, it does not seem likely that it could be supported by reference to 
the Ordos “nasi vers ce coté-ci, vers ici; & moins de | . ..’ (Antoine Mostaert, 
Dictionnaire ordos 2.485a) or “ndgi vers ici, vers ce cdté-ci, A moins de | icc 
(Antoine Mosrarrt, op. cit. 2.487a), since each of these Ordos forms, nasi ~ndii is 
almost certainly derived from inaysi (“hither”), not from a word beginning with n-. 

In the case of ’eyengsi and that of neyengsi, there is nothing which can be adduced 
to support such readings. 

It will be observed, if we read inegsi, that the initial i of the word is written “%, 
instead of “7. Such an orthographic idiosyncrasy may be compared with that of ’e for ¢ 
of which we have numerous examples. See, e.g., “ Document II” (Fig. 28 / Page 40), 
note 16. An advantage in adopting such a reading is that inegsi could be regarded 
as an alternate form of inaysi. For examples of such pairs of words of which those 
constituting any given pair differ phonologically from each other only by virtue of 
the fact that one belongs to the back-guttural class and the other to the front- 
palatal, each having for the most part the same meaning, or, at least, one which is 
semantically related to the other, cf. note 10 on pages 443-444 of my article “The 
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Sino-Mongolian Edict of 1453 in the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi” in HJAS 13(1950). 
431-446. 

I have, therefore, provisionally adopted the last reading (inegsi), but do so with 
every reservation. 

The words yuéin [3] od-taéa inegsi-de may be compared with the words dééin tabun 
od-aéa ina’ysil26}-da in lines 25-26 of the Bidig of Oljeitii of 1305. 

For a parallel, although not identical usage, cf. the words of Oliver’s servant Adam 
in William SHaxespeare’s As You Like It, Act II, Scene 3: 

“From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more.” 

18T.e, “have not yet been registered or listed in.” 

The word oraysad is the plural in -d of the nomen perfecti (-ysad) of ora- “to 
enter.” For ora-, the older form of oro- with the labial vowel (0) in the second 
syllable, see note 7 above. : 

14 This is the Persian (< Arabic) ganin. Cf. Sremncass (p. 949b): “a © gl qanin, 

.. $a canon, rule, regulation; law; mode, manner; usage, custom; . . .” None of 
these definitions is, however, applicable in the present instance. As a matter of fact, 
the word has in this text still another meaning which is well attested in the Persian 
sources of the period, “register,” “cadastre.” Nasir al-Din Tisi (Mrnovr and 
Mrnorsky, op. cit., p. 773) tells us: 

“§8. For the provincial kharaj, special registers (qa@niin) are kept in each province, 
and in accordance with them action is taken. At each place (the gdnin) is such as 
to suit (the local conditions of) the province. These taxes (mal) are considered 
(as destined) for the needs of the kingdom (jihat-i masalih-i padshaki) .” 

Cf. also Minovi and Mrnorsky, op. cit., p. 781. Cf. also note 3 on page 142 of V. 
Minorsxy’s “A Civil and Military Review in Fars in 881/1476” in BSOS 10(1939). 
141-178. 

On page 38 of the fourth volume of the Baron p’Onsson’s Histoire des Mongols, we 
read: 

“Les Bitiktchis allérent dans les provinces, levérent le cadastre de chaque com- 
mune, et en fixérent les impositions. Quoiqu’il soit impossible d’atteindre, dans un 
pareil travail, une perfection telle que chacun soit exactement taxé selon ses moyens, 
ils tachérent du moins d’en approcher, et lorsque tous les réles eurent été remis a 
Gazan, il fut permis aux particuliers qui croyaient avoir A se plaindre d’erreurs con- 
sidérables, de porter leur réclamations au grand Divan. On forma de tous ces 
registres une matrice (Canoun), qui fut déposée au grand Divan, et d’aprés laquelle 
devait étre dressé, au commencement de l’année, le réle des impositions de chaque 
[381] commune, lequel était muni du sceau des officiers du grand Divan, et de l’al- 
tamga d’or. 8 

** On page 425 of the fourth volume of the Baron p’Ousson’s Histoire des M ongols, 
we read the following passage in an edict of Tasan of 1303: 

“4°. Les individus qui ont été absents, depuis moins de trente ans, des villages 
ruinés ou donnés & des militaires, sans avoir été ‘inscrits sur le réle d’un autre canton, 
doivent retourner 4 leur ancienne demeure, n’importe chez qui ils se trouvent; .. .” 

From this it is perfectly clear that we are in the presence of a formula dating at 
least from the time of Tasan. It is, perhaps, reasonable to believe that it was one 
of those of which we read on pages 411-412 of the fourth volume of the same work: 


“ 
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“La multiplicité des affaires ne permettant pas 4 Gazan de lire toutes les ordon- 
nances qui s’expédiaient en son nom, il fit dresser, avec le plus grand soin, des 
formules sur chaque matiére, des réponses aux différentes [412] espéces de requétes 
qui pouvaient étre présentées. Par ce moyen les affaires des particuliers trainérent 
moins en longueur, et des résolutions sur la méme matiére ne différérent plus de 
termes et de sens, ce qui perpétuait les contestations. Lorsque toutes ces piéces 
furent rédigées, Gazan assembla ses grand officiers et leur dit: “ Nous allons les 
lire avec attention, et chacun indiquera les corrections quwil jugera nécessaires, 
Lorsqu’elles seront entierement approuvées par vous et par moi, elles serviront de 
modéles pour tous mes décrets; il y aura plus d’uniformité dans les affaires.” Toutes 
les formules sanctionnées furent transcrites dans un registre qui recut le nom de 
canon des affaires. Se présentait-il un cas imprévu, on dressait une formule nouvelle, 
qui était soumise 4 l’approbation du prince. On n’avait & y changer ou ajouter que 
peu de mots pour |’adapter aux personnes, aux lieux, aux circonstances.” 

1¢ For the expression yosu iigegiii see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43), note 12. 

*" For the expression tasarub bolya- “to cause to be tasarub ( ‘misappropriation ’)” 
see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43), note 19. 

1®The word mulgiid [= miilgiid] is the Mongolian plural in -iid of mulg [= miilg] 
< Persian (< Arabic) m(ujlk “property.” (I am indebted to M. Nikita Extsséerr, 
Institut Frangais d’Etudes Arabes, Damascus, for this identification which he made 
in Paris, in July of 1948.) Cf. Sremncass (p. 1310a): “A Ce... milk (v.n.), 
Possessing, having dominion; reigning; a kingdom, dominion, possession; property, 
right;—mulk (v.n.), Possessing, having dominion; a kingdom; royalty; power, do- 


minion; . . .” The word is registered in Popre’s Monronpckui cnosBapb, p. 244b: 


“miilk égbe tindii 9% 9 aS 9! Sle —u. miilk berdi anga 8) (Ss Se Nan 


e€MY H€ABY2XKHMOe HMYLLECTBO [gave him real estate] 475.” 

*® The word oliléaju is the converbum imperfecti in -ju of oliléa-, a variant orthog- 
raphy of oluléa-, a verb well attested in the Secret History of the Mongols. Cf. 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 124. With reference to the intercalary or union vowel -- 
between the stem ol- “to find” and the comitative suffix -léa-, the Reverend Antoine 
Mosraert remarked in a letter dated 7 April 1953: 

“. . » Cette voyelle de liaison est en mongol écrit -u (-ii-) et oliléa- doit étre une 
forme dialectale. La voyelle de liaison -i- que nous voyons dans le mot oliléa-, et 
qui correspond 4 -u- du mongol écrit, se retrouve en Monguor aprés les liquides et -d. 
P. ex. t‘ghpzan “délié”, en regard de mo. tayiluysan (de tayil-); t‘s‘idpiwa “est 
rassasié””’, en regard de mo. éaduba (de éad-).” 

In commenting on the form oluléan encountered in § 256 of the Secret History as 
well as the forms oluléaju in §§ 164 and 177 and oluléasu in § 265, Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked on page 340 of the third part of his article “Sur quelques passages de 
V’Histoire secréte des Mongols in HJAS 15 (1952) .285-407: “Le verbe oluléa- est pro- 
prement le coopératif en -/éa- de ol- “trouver”. II s’entend en ordos sous la forme 
ololtsi- au sens de “tomber d’accord” (proprement: “trouver un terrain commun 
d’entente”). Voir Dict. ord., p. 510a. On le lit aussi dans l’Altan tobéi (Ming), oi 
il a la méme signification que dans l’Hist. secr.: iige oluléaqu-yin tulada qoyar eli 
ilegegsen ajwyu “il envoya deux messagers pour demander une explication” (Cadig, 
p. 97, 1. 10). Pour l’expression iige oluléa-, cf. Hist. secr., § 265.” 
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2° For the word jugiyer [= jiigiyer] see “ Document II,” note 13. 

22The word gariyad < Persian (< Arabic) &(a)ri‘(a)t. (For this identification I am 
indebted to M. Ali Bey Toprcurpacny who proposed it in Paris, in July of 1948.) 
Cf. Sremncass (p. 7438b): “A dn > sharv‘at, A plain, straight road; a justice, 


equity; the law of God; the supplementary laws given by Muhammad; . 
On page 80 of his article, Apa6ckue cnosa.. . [“ Arabic Words . 
Viaprmircov cited the Mongolian form garid: 
“94. Monr-nuceM. garid ‘ moct, co6mogeHve nocta’ < < apa6. Sarvat ‘ CBALLEH- 


HbIlt 3aKOH 6omwKHii.’” 
[“24. Writ. Mong. garid ‘fast, observance of the fast’ << Arab. gari‘at ‘the holy 


law of God.’ ”] 

22 Ror irtibi see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 43), note 26. 

*8 The expression keyid bosga- is also attested in the causative form in the Mon- 
golian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346: keyid-i bosyayulyu [= bos- 
qayulqu] (1. 8), keyid[- bosylayuluyad [= (bosq)ayuluyad| (1. 6), and keyid ... 
bolsyayulbai] [= bo(sqayulbai)] (1. 24). 

°4 For the instrumental form kiiéii-ger ~ kiiéii-ber cf. i= teatall (“ truly”). CE. 
also biigiideger (“all”), instrumental of biigiide, yayéayar (“alone”), instrumental 
of yayéa, and yosuyar (“in accordance with the rule”), instrumental of yosu(n), 
etc. For other examples of b~g/y cf. -yuban (~ -yuyan) in line 16 of the Biéig of 
Oljeitii of 1805 and ibegen (~igegen) in the examples cited in “Document I” 
(Fig. 27 / Page 39), note 5. 

For -ber~-ger~-iyer cf. also Vuaprmircov, CpaBHuTeibHaa rpaMMaTHKa [Com- 

parative Grammar], p. 204, and N. Popps, “Stand und Aufgaben der Mongolistik,” 
p. 55. 
** The expression gayas bolyatuyai literally means “let one cause to be clear. 
For a thorough discussion of the word gayas as used in the Secret History and the 
Hua-i i-yii cf. pp. 396-403 of the second part of Antoine Mosragrt’s article “Sur 
quelques passages de |’Histoire secrete des Mongols” in HJAS 14(1951) .329-403. 

*°Lit., “let them cause to be.” 

*" Lit., “by the same manner.” 

*° The form sildege without final -n alternates with sildegen attested, e.g., in line 
52 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

The word sildegen is registered with the reading “chilteghen” in KowALEwskI 
(2.1501b) and the definitions: “contrée, les alentours, district, canton, endroit 
habité.” On page 59 of his KpagpatHaa mMcbMeHHOCTb Poppe gives the transliter- 
ation of the edict of Mangala (of 1276). The word sildegen appears in line 4 in the 
genitive plural (il-d -[e]-dun). On page 60 Pore gives the transcription of the same 
edict and the word in question is transcribed #ilde-[eldun. On page 157a of his 
COBapb containing all the words encountered in the texts included in his book he 
writes: “ gilde -[e]d(un) cenenua [villages] I 4 || Monr. sildegen cenenue [village].” 
Cf. also Marjan Lewick1, “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites ... ,” p. 17 (line 4): 
sil-d’a-dun. His translation “de provinces” on p. 19 is incorrect. 

The word Jilde’en appears also in the Hua-i i-yii 1.2a, where it is translated Fy 
(ts‘un) “ village.” 

*°T have not succeeded in identifying the village Kenleée. It is, of course, possible 
to read the name in still other weys: Genleée or Kenleje / Genleje or Kanlaéa / Gan- 
lata or Kanlaja / Ganlaja. 


? 


7h B. Ya. 
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In a letter dated 7 February 1953 Professor W. B. Hennina drew up, in the form 
of a “ geographical note,” the results of his research on this and the other two names 
(Sidil and Aradi) which immediately follow. His note reads: 

“It is almost impossible to identify the three villages named in the document, 
Kenleée, Sidil, and Aradi, and therefore the precise district with which it is con- 
cerned. Local nomenclature has thoroughly changed in Northern Persia since the 14th 
century, particularly in the regions now occupied by speakers of Turkish; and where 
ancient names survived, they have often been changed out of recognition. The modern 
map is thus of only restricted usefulness. Names of villages are not often mentioned 
in sources contemporary with the Mongol document; except solely in Hamdullah 
Mustaufi’s Nuzhat-al-Qulib (edited and translated by G. Le Srrance), which gives 
strings of names, often disfigured by the copyists. 

“Tn Le Srrance’s translation of the Nuzhat two comparable names occur for Tarom 
(essentially the valley of the Safidrid for about a hundred miles upwards from its 
junction with the Shahrid), namely Kalach and Arad (p. 70; the latter is a “ gar- 
den”). The former belonged to the villages of Lower Tarom, the district centering 
around Shamiran, the ancient fortress situated three farsazs above the confluence of 
Safidrid and Shahrid on the left bank of the former. The village, whose name should 
be transcribed as Kallaj, still exists even now, on the right bank of the Safidriid (see 
Minorsky, E.I. art. Tarom); according to the Mir’atu’lBuldan, vol. i (Tehran, 1878), 
p. 335, it is one of the seven principal villages of Tarom; locally, its name is pro- 
nounced Kalle. The name of the “garden” Arad, however, as reference to the text 
(p. 65 line 15) shows, is almost certainly deceptive; the reading is so doubtful as to 
provide no safe basis for argument. 

“Tn any case, it is not likely that the document was concerned with Tarom. It is 
addressed to the local potentates of Gilan, Miqan, Arran, GuStasbi, etc., therefore 
the three villages probably lay in these provinces or in an area adjacent to them. 
We would thus come to the region of Talish-Miqan. Taking into account the 
awkwardness of operating with purely modern names as well as the corruption of 
ancient names, we might provisionally and quite tentatively consider the valleys of 
the Vilash and its principal right affluent: here we find the villages Khalijali, Issi, 
and Arta, which might represent the names in the document (Khalija-li from 
*Qallaja from Kanlaja; Issi from *Issil from *Istil from Sitil; and Arta from *Arti 
from Arati). The area in question, which formed part of the Gdavbdri plain, had 
received some care from the side of the Mongol rulers: the nearest town of any 
importance, Mahmidabad, which is the modern Mahmudova (long. 48° 39’ E., lat. 
88° 53’N.), had been built by Ghazan Khan (acc. to Nuzhat, transl. p. 92). Ad- 
ministratively, it belonged to Miiqan.” 

®°T have not succeeded in identifying the village Sidil. The name could also be 
read Sidil or Sitil/Sitil. 

*2 Although I provisionally read this name Aradi, I should observe that, in a letter 
dated 19 January 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: 

“I. 8. On peut douter qu’il faille lire Aradi. On pourrait lire Anadi ou Nanadi.” 

In his geographical note (see note 30 above) Professor W. B. Henninc has 
suggested the name Arad on the basis of my transcription Aradi and assuming that 
the -i of Aradi is a Mongolian accusative suffix. If we read the word Anadi, one of 
the two readings proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mosrazrt, and abstract the -i 
as a Mongolian accusative suffix, we might suggest the name Andd found on page 85 
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of Le Srranor’s translation of The Geographical Part, etc. It was a provincial town 
in “ Adharbayjan.” 

It is highly unlikely, however, that the -i of either Aradi or Anadi (or even Nanadi) 
is an accusative suffix, because the suffix (-yi) appears after sildege with which the 
names Kenleée, Sidil, and Aradi are in apposition. 

Only a conclusive identification will resolve this problem. 

32Ror the word melig< Persian (< Arabic) cf. “Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 


41) (B), note 10. 
% The name Aqmad< Persian (< Arabic) Ahm/(a)d. Cf. Srerncass (p. 22b): “A 


4e>! ahmad, More or most laudable; one of the names of Muhammad; . . = 

34The name Satilmis< Turkish Satilmi3, a participial form in -mis of the verb 
satil- “to sell.” Satilmis is literally, “He who has been sold.” In line 2 of the Biéig 
of Yisiin Temiir of 1326 (cf. G. J. Ramstept, “ Mongolische Briefe ... ,” p. 841) we 
find the name Temiir Satilmi3. Ramsrept remarked (page 842): “ Satilmis ist 
jedenfalls ein tiirkischer Name.” The name Satilmis also seems to occur in line 5 of 
the Biéig of 1273. 

The name appears frequently in Chinese sources. Cf., e.g. Yiian shih 122(ts‘e 
$8).18b5, where it is transcribed PRAIA (Sa-ti-mi-shih). Commenting on this 
specific example in note 2 on page 267 of his article “Une ville musulmane dans la 
Chine du Nord” in JA 211 (1927) .261-279, Paul Petuior remarked: “Le nom, ainsi 
écrit, a été porté par plusieurs personnages de l’histoire mongole; dans son San che 
t’ong ming low (29, 7-8), Wang Houei-tsou croit pouvoir en distinguer sept dans le 
seul Yuan che. La forme originale, évidemment un participe ture en -mis, semblerait, 
d’aprés la transcription, devoir étre 4 -d- au début de la seconde syilabe, mais il n’est 
pas douteux que nous avons affaire 4 un dérivé de sat-, “ vendre”; en fait, des formes 
en -d- sont attestées dans certains dialectes tures pour sadiy, “ commerce ”, au lieu de 
satiy, et c’est par sadiyéi au lieu de satiyéi que le mot “commercant” est transcrit 
dans le vocabulaire sino-ouigour des Ming. Il me parait pratiquement siir que tous les 
Sa-ti-mi-che sont des Sadilmi8, alias Satilmi§ (cf aussi Hoursma, Ein tiirkisch- 
arabisches Glossar, p. $1), et ce doit étre la aussi la forme correcte du nom du 
Bargut “Satalmi8” qui se trouvait en Perse au temps de RaSidu-’d-Din (cf. Berezin, 
Trudy V.0.1.R.A.0., V, 86); satilmi signifie “celui qui a été vendu ”.” 

For other examples cf. Yiian shih 29(ts‘e 10) .3a9, 32(ts‘e 11) .23b2, 122(ts‘e 38). 
18b5, and 205 (ts‘e 59) 9b4. 

On page 2 of his article “ Tiirkische Namen und Titel in Indien” on pages 1-7 of 
Aus Indiens Kultur: Festgabe Richard von Garbe (Erlangen, 1927) A. von Le Coq 
observed: “Bei den agyptischen Mameluken treten ahnliche Namen auf, so... ; 
Satilmis der Verkaufte (Lane-Poole) .” 

*° For Samsadin see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 13. 

*° Mir Usayin < Persian (< Arabic) Mir H(u)s(a)in. 

For the Persian Mir (< Amir) cf. Srerncass (p. 1860b): “a vw (for A +>), An 
emperor, prince, lord, governor, chief, leader; the head of family; a title by which the 
Saiyids or descendants of the family of Muhammad are called; . . .” 


For the Persian H(u)s(a)in cf. Srerncass (p. 420b): “A (pm... husain (dim. 


of hasan), Beautiful; name of the martyrized son of the Caliph Ali.” The Mon- 
golian form of Husain is deaspirated. In note 45 on page 11] of his posthumous 
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article “Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de l’Histoire des Ming” in TP 38 (1948) 81-292, 
Pe.uior wrote: “Cette désaspiration se rencontre 4 l’époque mongole dans le nom du 
Musulman Asan que nous connaissons par l’Histoire secréte des Mongols et qui fut en 
rapports avec Gengis-khan; son vrai nom est sirement Hasan, mais les Mongols, qui 
n’avaient pas de h l’ont désaspiré en Asan. D’autres alternances entre Asan et Hasan. 
provenant de la méme cause, peuvent étre relevées dans le Yuan che (cf. San che 
t’ong-ming lou 17, 8b-10a). De méme, chez Marco Polo, alors que les simples h- 
initiaux se durcissent souvent en c- (=—k-), les h- initiaux de l’arabe sont en régle 
générale amuis.” 

In note 3 on page 782 of their “Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance,” Mrnovi and 
Minorsky cited, with reference to the Arabic term kafdyat, “competence,” the fol- 
lowing passage from Juwarnt, in which the name Amir H(u)s(a)in is attested: 

“Tbid., ii, 260: Amir Husayn ‘was clever both in Mongolian language and in 
Uyghur writing, and at the present time these constitute learning and competence 
(fadl va-kafayat) .’” 

Cf. also the name “Amir Husayn-beg Bayandur” on page 163 of Munorsky’s 
article “ A Civil and Military Review . . .” (see note 35 above). 

-87 Although I read this name Jsbau-a, it is possible that it should be read Isbab-a. 
In a letter dated 14 June 1950, Professor Nicholas Poppe wrote: 

“... The first word is a Turkic name: i§ ‘work’ or ‘comrade’, baba ‘daddy’; 
there is such a Turkish proper name.” 

88 This is the Persian (< Arabic) ‘Amid al-Din. (For this identification I am in- 
debted to Professor W. B. Henninc who proposed “ either ‘Imada’ddin or ‘ Amida’d- 
din ” in his letter dated 27 December 1952.) 

For ‘amid cf. Sreincass (p. 868b): “A “© ‘amid, A chief, a great man; ... 

On page 67 of his article “Les noms musulmans . . . ,” Kramers listed ‘Amid as 
one of the “lakabs” which may be used with din. 

®° For this name see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 12. 

*° Urustam < Persian R(u)st(a)m. (I am indebted to Professor Richard N. Frre 
for this identification.) Cf. Srerncass (p. 575b): “ ~~? rustam, Rustam the son of 
Zal, the most renowned hero among the Persians.’”” The name is also found on page 
19 of the Garctn ve Tassy’s Mémoire, where we read: 

“. .. Il y a méme des musulmans qui ont pris des noms d’anciens personnages 
célébres de leur pays, tels que Rustam’), .. .” 


” 


» Tl y a méme une dynastie de princes africains appelée Rustamiya, du nom de son 
fondateur. On sait aussi que Rustam était le nom du mamlik favori de Napoléon.” 


For the prothetic u- vowel in the Mongolian form, see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / 
Page 42) (A), note 9. 

“? For the formula kenebe kiiii iilii kiirgegiiliin see ““ Document II,” note 12. 

*° For the word jugiyer see “ Document II,” note 13. 

“For the orthography asiran (~ asaran) see “ Document II,” note 14. 

“* For the formula aliber iiiles-i jugiyer biitiigejii sayitur asiran atuyai see “ Docu- 
ment II,” note 15. 

*° The word ilebe is the praeteritum perfecti in -be of ile- “to send.” Although the 
verb ile- was later replaced by ilege-, a causativus in -ge without any change in 
meaning, the simple form ile- is well attested in the old written language. Cf., e.g. 
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ilebei (line $1), ilebesii (line 28), ilegsen (line 12), ilejii (line 19) and iler-iin (line 
8) in the Bidig of Aryun of 1289; cf. also ilebei (line 35) in the Bidig of Oljeitii of 
eo is difficult to say whether Maqmad (?) Anukain is the name of one person or 
two. If it were two, however, we would expect to find the word goyar (“two,” 
“both”) after the names, i.e., Magmad (?)Anukain qoyar (“both Maqmad and [?] 
Anukain). In the absence of goyar, I prefer provisionally to regard Magmad 
(?)Anukain as the name of a single person. 

For Maqmad see “Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 12. 

As for (?)Anukain, my reading of this name is tentative, because I have not suc- 
ceeded in identifying it. 

47 For the orthography ayin for eyin see “ Document II,” note 16. 

48 The word bidan-a is written in gold. 

For the formula bidan-a ayin kemegiiliiged biiriin see “ Document II,” note 17. 

“©The word jrly is written in gold. 

For the words jrly busi bolyaqun aran see “ Document II,” note 18. 

5° For the formula jrly busi bolyaqun aran aldatuyai iikiitiigei see “ Document IT,” 
note 19. 

51 For the word gerige cf. my article “ Daruya and Gerege” in this issue of the 
HJAS, pp. 237-259. 

52 The word jrly is written in gold. 

58 For the words al tamyatai see “ Document II,” note 23. 

54 For the formula bariju avai see “ Document II,” note 24. 

5° The word manu is written in gold. 

5°Tn a letter dated 24 October 1952 the Reverend Antoine ican very kindly 
communicated the following valuable remarks on the word qayuéid: 

“Je viens de retrouver parmi mes papiers une note que j’ai écrite en Mongolie et 
qui s’étant égarée n’a malheureusement pas trouvé place dans le dict. ordos. Je n’ai, 
dans ce dernier, rien écrit de mémoire, mais seulement ce que je trouvais dans mes 
notes. La note retrouvée peut étre d’une certaine utilité dans lidentification des 
dates ot: on lit le mot gayuéid. Quand on est arrivé au 16 de la preeniiee lune, les 
Ordos disent: opé xu‘tsit urgula “maintenant les xq‘ts‘it sont arrivés” (m. & m. 


“ont cru”). Le sens de cette expression doit avoir été autrefois: “A partir d’au- 
jourd’hui on commence 4 compter par xy‘tsit”. De fait, 4 présent, on ne compte plus 
jamais par xy'ts‘it. L’expression ond xi‘ts‘it urgula est une relique du passé; de nos 
jours elle constitue une maniére de parler dont on se sert seulement le 16 de la 
premiére lune et elle veut dire simplement: “nous sommes aujourd’hui le 16 de la 
premiére lune; la premiére partie de la premiére lune, qui ouvre le nouvel an, est 
passée et la seconde partie en vient de commencer”. I] est manifeste que ce qui se 
dit & la premiére lune valait autrefois pour le 16 de n’importe lequel des onze autres 
mois et que le 16 du mois était considéré comme le nigen qayuéid, le 17 comme le 
qoyar qayuéid, etc. Cette expression yi'‘ts‘it urgula s’opposait autrefois 4 l’expression 
dine urgula “les Sine sont arrivés (= la nouvelle lunaison a commencé)” (Dict. ord., 


619a). Cette derniére expression est encore d’un emploi courant pour tous les mois, 
et les premiers jours de n’importe quel mois s’appellent: ginii négen (ou négé sine) “le 
premier”, Sinti xoyor “le deux”, etc. ..., jusqu’a arwan “le dix” inclusivement. 
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Ceci ne veut pas dire que, lorsqu’on lit dans une ancienne date (p. ex. dans celle 
des lettres d’Aryun et d’Oljeitii au roi de France) le mot gayuéid, il soit absolument 
certain qu’on doit traduire ce mot par “lune décroissante ”, comme I’a fait Pelliot dans 
la date de l’édit d’Aba Sa‘id (Doc. mong. du Musée de Teheran, p. 38), mais la 
maniére de parler des Ordos est en faveur de cette interprétation. Pelliot a traduit 
comme Schmidt (voir Zugabe), mais Kotwicz et, aprés lui, Kozin et Haenisch, tra- 
duisent gayuéid par “troisikme décade de la lunaison”. Kotwicz s’est inspiré de la 
maniére de compter des Bouriates actuels (Voir son article O chronologji mongolskiej) , 
mais il n’est nullement démontré que ce soit la la maniére dont comptaient, par 
exemple, les Mongols de Perse. Quant 4 mon opinion personnelle, jusqu’é preuve du 
contraire, je continuerai de penser qu’a l’origine on commengait 4 compter les 
gayuéid “les vieux” & parter du 16 de la lune, c’est-a-dire & partir du jour ot la lune 
commence effectivement 4 “ vieillir” (qayuéira-), c’est-a-dire & décroitre. C’était 
aussi l’opinion de Ramstedt. Voir sa traduction des trois premiers documents qu’ 
a publiés dans Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schéhri. 

Il y aurait encore beaucoup a dire sur cette maniére de compter d’aprés les gayuéid 
Chez les Ordos le mot xqts‘it, employé seul, se dit aussi des derniers jours de la 
XIle lune, et, dans les différents dialectes, il doit y avoir encore d’autres restes de 
cette ancienne maniére de compter les jours du mois.” 

57 Although the ink of the words biéin jil (“monkey year”) is considerably lighter 
than that of the words which precede and follow them, they appear to have been 
written by the same hand. 

58 For a discussion of the dating of this document see “ Introduction,” pp. 17-19. 

The words biéig manu. doluyan jayud qorin od-tur . . . Sultaniya-da biikiii-diir 
biéibei were transcribed and translated on page 38 of Prxuiot’s article. 

For the use of the plural (jayud, od) cf. Mostarrt and CiEavss, op. cit., p. 478. 

5° This is the Mongolian form of the Persian S(u)ltaniy(a)h, a name composed of 
the word s(ujltan “ruler ”’—cf. Sremncass (p. 693b): “A Nae sultan, A ruler, 
monarch, sovereign; a potentate, emperor, king; . . .’—and the Arabic suffix -iy(a)h. 

On pages 61 to 62 of Le Srranae’s translation of The Geographical Part of the 
Nuzhat-al-Quliib we find the following entry on this Mongolian capital in Iran: 

“ Sultaniyyah. Of the Fourth Clime, and a city built under Islam: its longitude 
from the Fortunate Isles is 84°, and its latitude north of the equator is 39°. The 
city was founded by Arghiin Khan, grandson of Hilagi the Mongol, and his son 
Uljaytai Sultan completed it, naming it Sultaniyyah after himself (he being the first 
of his family to call himself Sultan). It was built under the influence of the Sign of 
Leo. The walls which Arghin built were 12,000 paces in circuit, while those which 
Uljaytai Sultan planned, but because of his early death did not live to complete, 
were to have been 30,000 paces round. In the centre stands a Castle built of cut 
stone, which is the tomb of Uljayti Sultan; and there are many other buildings near 
by here, and the circuit of the Castle measures 2000 paces. The climate of Sultaniyyah 
is rather cold: its water is taken from wells and underground channels, and is of a 
digestive quality. The wells are from two or three, up to ten, ells in depth. Districts, 
of both the hot region, and the cold region, surround the town for the distance of a 
day’s journey; and everything that a man may need is found present here and in 
abundance, the pastures being extremely rich and numerous, also the hunting-grounds 
are well stocked. There are at the present time so many great buildings in Sul- 
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ianiyyah, that, except for Tabriz, the like thereof is seen in no other city. People 
also have migrated hither from many other provinces, to settle in the (new) capital, 
being [04] of all nations and sects, whereby the language spoken at present here 
is not uniform, though it is mainly a mixed dialect of Persian. The revenues of the 
district belong to the Treasury, and of late years when the royal camps were here, 
the sum amounted to 300,000 (currency dinars), but at other times it is only 
200,000... .” 

For some extremely interesting remarks on this city cf. André Goparp, “ Notes 
complémentaires . . .” (see “ Document Ill,” (Fig. 31 / Page 42] [B], note 2), pp. 
149-150. 

The name is also attested in Chinese transcription in Yiian shih 63(ts‘e 21) .23b9: 
Rit JEA (Sun-tan-ni-ya = Suldaniya ~ Sultaniya [< S(u)ltaniy(a)h)) . 


Document III 
(Reverse) 
(1) 


1The pronoun inu unquestionably refers to the Biéig itself, not to the names which 
follow. Cf. “A Chancellery Practice ...,” p. 511 and p. 512. 

*The remarks on this word on pages 509-512 of “A Chancellery Practice .. . 
must now be read in conjunction with those on pages 478-482 of “Trois documents 


” 


” 


mongols .. . o 
®] propose the name (?)Ukeéin with every reservation, although the letters 


Uke- seem to be perfectly clear. (See Plate I.) What I take to be -éin is badly 
smudged. The word iikeéin “ox-drover” is derived from iiker “ox” by means of 
the suffix -éin which forms nomina agentis. It is attested as hiikeéin with the initial 
h- in the Secret History (§§ 282, 234). Cf. Hamniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 78, where the 
word is registered as follows: “hukerci(n) (im Text beide Male hukecin) BAERS 
Rinderhirt 232, 234.” Although the later form is, indeed, iikeréin. iikeréi (cf. Kowa- 
LEWSKI 1.566a), that it is not only unnecessary but incorrect to “emend” the 
orthography hiikeéin to hiikeréi is clear from the fact that the word is also attested 
as hiigedi in the Hua-i i-yii _+ 15b6b: Ht A aN Za Heap. Cf. also Paul Perxior, 
“Les mots a h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des XIII® et XIV® siécles ” 
in JA 206 (1925) 193-263 (p. 240, 77°). For a discussion of the name Hiigedi cf 
Paul Petutot, Notes sur l'histoire de la Horde d’Or, pp. 35-36. 

I have not succeeded in identifying this person. 

“I have already commented on the name Dawlaj-a on pages 524-525 of “A 
Chancellery Practice. . . .” In the light of correspondence which I have had with 
Professor W. B. Henntne, I shall take this opportunity to reformulate my previous 
remarks, because my tentative identification of the name now seems certain. I 
regard Dawlai-a as the Persian name D(a)il(a)t Sah “Prince of the State.” 


For d(a)il(a)t cf. Srerncass (p. 546b): “A I 95 daulat (v. n. of J 90 ), Going 


round each other in combat; good turn of fortune; felicity, wealth, victory; power, 
dominion, empire; a state, reign, dynasty; . . .” For sah cf. Sremncass (p. 726a): 
“olS shah, A king, sovereign, emperor, monarch, prince; the king at chess; a check 


” 
7 


to the king (in chess); a bridegroom; a son-in-law; a title assumed by fakirs; . 
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The Persian word sah is now attested as §-a in Mongolian in the following names; 
Qutluy S-a (in the text on the reverse of the Biéig of T'asan of 1302 and in that on 
the reverse of the Biéig of Oljeitii of 1805), Dawlag-a (in the present text) and 
Tajadin Ali S-a (in the present text). 

It now seems certain that.the Mongolian form Dawla3-a<*Dawlads-a, with the 
assimilation of the -d (< Persian -t) of Dawlad to the 5 (< Persian §-) of 3-a, is 
based on a current pronunciation * Daula Sah (~*Daule Sah). In a letter dated 10 
December 1951 Professor W. B. Hennina wrote: 

“* Dawlas-a’ means nothing to me. Daula (Daule) in itself is merely a pronun- 
ciation variant of daulat and common in use, but not in the name Daulat-sah, which. 
as far as I know, is always pronounced with the -t-; still, I should not like to be 
dogmatic about it. But in any case, Daulat-3ah would be merely another personal 
name, and that would mean another person (the minister ‘ Ali-8ah was not, and 
indeed could not be, called Daulat-34h at the same time!); does another person’s 
name fit there? If indeed you want another person, then I should agree with the 
identification with the (quite common) name Daulat-sah and simply assume that 
there existed the pronunciation Daula-sah beside the normal one (as in the simplex) .” 

In another letter dated 30 April 1952 he further wrote: 

“ Incidentally, I feel reasonably sure now that there is no reason to worry so much 
about the spelling Daule-Sah. I believe I mentioned before that this appears to be as 
good a pronunciation as the commonly supposed one. One would rather be inclined 
to infer from the Mongol transcription that the normal pronunciation at the time 
was Daule-Sah, and not Daulat-8.” 

For examples of the name D(a)ul(a)t Sah ef. Sruter, op. cit., “Register” of 
“Personen,” p. 507b, where it is written “ Doulat3ah.” It is, perhaps, not unreason- 
able to suggest that the Dawladé-a of this document is, in effect, the “Emir 
Doulatsah ” whom Sputer includes in his list of “ Die Statthalter und Befehlshaber 
in Kleinasien (Rim)” (pp. 353-355) as follows (p. 355): 

“1330/31 Emir Doulatsaih ernannt, stirbt unterwegs (Hafez-e Abrii 51v; Mirhond 
V 158).” 

The name is well attested in the Chinese sources for Yiian history as Tao-la Sha 
#8) fal Y. Cf., e.g., Yiian shih 29(ts‘e 10).12b1, 18a8, etc. The Chinese form is, of 
course, based on the Mongolian Dawlas-a< Persian *Daula Sah ~ *Daule Sah < 
D(a)ul(a)t Sah. 

5 Dimi Qoja is a syncopated form of the Persian D(a)m(a)iq Xwaj(a)h “ Lord of 
Damascus.” (For the first element of this name I am indebted to Professor W. B. 
HenninG, who tentatively proposed it in a letter dated 23 December 1951.) A 
careful examination of the reproduction of this text (Plate I) will reveal that the - 
of Dimis is written in exactly the same manner as the - of Dawlaj-a and Ali S-a in 
this same text. What appears to be a stroke connecting the -§ of Dimis and the Q- 
of Qoja is, in reality, nothing but an ink smudge. 

For D(a)m(a)iq cf. Sremncass (p. 535b): “A gd . . . ;—dimashq, dimishq, 
Damascus.” For xwaj(a)h cf. Sremncass (p. 479a-b): “4 >) 9> khwaja, A man of 
distinction; a rich merchant; a doctor, professor, teacher, preceptor, school-master; 
a pedant; a venerable old man; lord, master, owner; . . .” 

Although its component elements are written separately in the Mongolian text, 
i.e., Dimis Qoja, from the absence of the -y (= Persian q) at the end of Dimii, it 
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is clear that Dimis Qoja was phonologically regarded as a single word: *Dimisqoja 
(< *Dimisyqoja) . (Cf. Dawlas-a < *Dawladi-a above.) It is, therefore, easy to 
understand the syncopation of -yq- > ¢-. 

The name of Damascus is also attested in line 17 of the Biéig of Aryun of 1289 to 
Philippe le Bel, where it is written Dimisyi. On page 77 of his article “ Apa6ckue 
cnopa ... .” (see “ Document III,” note 4), Vuaprmircov remarked: 

“10, Crap. MOoHr.-nucbM. Dimisgi ~ Dimisgi ‘ lamack’< apa6. Dimisk (as-Sam) 
‘id’ B MOHTOMbCKOM 9TO Ha3BaHve BCTpeyaeTcCA B PpaMOTe Hb-XaHa Aryun’a 


1989 r. (cm. Atnac Bonanapata, Ta6a, XIV, 1. 17). Hanuane 6yKBbi héth cd) 


B MOHFOAbCKOH (OpMe 3aCTAaBAET OTHOCHTD BCe COBO K Pa3spALY COB 3afHerO 
~ryTTypaibHoro psga,> vem Hu OODACHAeCTCA TpaHCKpHNuMa OyKBbI yod npn 
TOMOLMM i, T. €. 3amHero 7.°” : 
[*10. Old Mong. Writ. Dimisgi ~ Dimisqi ‘Damascus’< Arab. Dimisk (a3-Sam) 
‘id’ In Mongolian this designation is encountered in the letter of the il’-khan Aryun 
of the y[ear] 1289 (v. the Atlas of Bonaparte, tabl. XIV, 1. 17). The presence of 


the letter héth (34) in the Mongolian form compels [us] to assign the whole word 


to the category of words of the back-guttural series,° by which also is explained the 
transcription of the letter yod with the help of i, i.e., of the back i.° ”] 

Later, on page 119 of his CpaBHHTewbHad rTpaMMaTHKa MOHIOJIbCKOTO MHCbMeH- 
HOro A3bIKa XamXackoro Hapeuuns [Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian Written 
Language and the Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929), Vuaprmircov cited the name 
as follows: “ Dimisgi « Jjamack ».” 


From each of these references it is clear that Viapimircov, just as his predecessors, 
regarded Dimisyi as the Mongolian form of the Arabic Dimiiq. 

Professor HarniscH apparently is of the same opinion, for, in his commentary on 
line 17 of the Bicig on page 226 of his article “Zu den Briefen . . .” (see page 6 
above), he remarked with reference to the words Dimisyi bayuya kemebei: “Bei 
baguhu ist zu bermerken, dass der Ort als direktes Objekt erscheint, ohne Post- 
position, NT 272 sira dektur bao’whu bei Sira dektur (Lung-hu t‘ai) lagern.” 

For my part, I regard the -i of Dimisyi as the accusative suffix, not as part of the 
word Dimisy as such. In reply to a letter of mine dated 24 February 1953, in which 
I requested his opinion on this matter, the Reverend Antoine Mostagrt very kindly 
stated in a letter dated 24 March 1953: 

“Tl est trés possible que -i de Dimisyi de la lettre d’Aryun de 1289 soit le suffixe 
de l’accusatif, puisque comme vous le dites l’arabe est Dimiig. L’acc., au lieu du cas 
absolu ou du dat.-loc., est certes rare avec le verbe ba’u-. Mais, dans I’Hist. secr., i] 
y a au moins deux endroits ot cet emploi de I’acc. est attesté: § 250 (11.11a2) Sa’ari 
ke’er-i ba’uba; § 252 (11.14b1) Ho-si-wou-yi ba’u’ad.” 

The name Qoja is also attested in line 6 of the Bidig of 1273. It is the “Coja” 
of Marco Polo. For a discussion of the name cf., e.g., Paul Pexuror, “Le Hoja et le 
Sayyid Husain de |’Histoire des Ming,” TP 38 (1948) 81-292 (pp. 109-111). 

This Dimi8 Qoja was the son of the famous Cuban. For references cf. SpuLER, op. 
cit. pp. 124, 287, 278, n. 2, $79, n. 5, and 398, where the name is written “ Demaiq 
Hoga.” In his “Liste der ersten Minister” on pages 285-288 of Die M ongolen in Iran, 
Sputer has the following entry (p. 287): 
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“ 1325-1827: Rokn od-Din Sa’in (auch: Nosrit od-Din ‘Adel) , Verwalter der Finanzen 
(,, omiar-e diwani“), friiher ,, Na’eb“ des Giinstlings und Oberbefehlshabers 
Coban (Hafez-e Abra 40vf.; Mirhond V 151f.; Héndaimir III 72) —Zusammen 
mit Cobans Sohne Demaiq Hoga hingerichtet, obwohl ohne Verbindungen mit 
diesem Hafez-e Abri 46r) .” E 

*I have already commented on the name Tajadin Ali S-a on page 525 of “A 
Chancellery Practice... .” It is that of the well-known minister of Busayid (Abi 
Sa‘id) Bayatur Qan. Tajadin is the Persian-Arabic Taj al-Din “Crown of the Faith.” 

For taj cf. Sremncass (p. 278a): “ ce taj (O.P. taka), A crown, diadem; .. .” 
For al-Din see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 12. 

Garcin DE Tassy, op. cit., p. 12, translated Taj al-Din “la Couronne de la religion.” 
On page 67 of his article “Les noms musulmans . . . ,” Kramers listed “ Tadj” as 
one of the “lakabs” which may be used with din. 

In his letter of 10 December 1951, Professor W. B. Henninc, commenting on the 
name “ Taj-ad-Din ‘ Ali-sih,” remarked: 

“|. . Of this, Taj-ad-Din is the usual kind of titie, the familiar abbreviation of 
Taj-ad-Daula wad-Din (‘crown of state and faith’) whi-h is given in full in the 
Tarikh-e Wassaf 540°; solide cpl! 9 Jou) cli» 

For the example of Tajadin in line 26 of the Biéig of 1272 cf. Mosrarrt and 
CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 487. 

As for the personal name Ali S-a, it is the Persian ‘Ali Sah. For ‘ali cf. Srercass 
(pp. 864b-865b): “A (se . . . [865]‘ali, High, eminent, noble, sublime; strong, 
powerful; name of the son-in-law and fourth successor of Muhammad; .. .” For sah 
see note 4 above. 


Document III 
(Fig. 29 / Verso) 
(2) 


*In my translation of this text (Plate II) on page 523 of “A Chancellery Prac- 
tice . . . ,” I inserted after the word “his” the parenthetical remark: “(i.e., siy 
Saqid’s).” On the basis of the immediate context such an interpretation is gramma- 
tically and logically valid. When we consider these three lines, however, in terms 
of the context of “ Document III” as a whole, we can only conclude, that, if inu 
refers to the sy Saqgid, then we are in the presence of a serious contradiction, for, in 
line 1 of “Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), we find the words eéige-yiigen 
siy Camaladin-u or-a “in the place of my father, the gy Camaladin.” The son of 
Camaladin, we clearly see from the preceding fragment, “Document III” (Fig. 31/ 
Page 42) (A), was Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud. 

Thoroughly convinced of the inaccuracy of my previous interpretation, I wrote to 
the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt on 26 January 1958, requesting his opinion on the 
possibility of inu referring to Camaladin. In a letter dated 9 February 1958 he very 
graciously replied as follows: 

“ Quant a la note inscrite au revers du doc. III, puisque d’aprés les termes mémes 
de l’édit les wayb doivent étre rendus & Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud, qui avait 
succédé a son pére, mais avait été dépossédé par son frére ainé, les mots kébegiin 





PLATE I 


E-NDORSEMENT 


Bidia or Busaym Baratur Qan or 1320 
(Verso) 


(Musée pe Tiéneéran) 





PLATE II 


SumMMarY oF CONTENTS 


Bicic or Busayiw Baratur QANn oF 1320 
(Verso) 


(Musée pve TEHERAN) 
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inu ne peuvent désigner que le fils de Camaladin et inu doit se rapporter & ce dernier. 
La note que le scribe a écrite au dos de la piéce n’est pas supposée contenir une 
description détaillée du procés 4 propos duquel la décision royale a été donnée. Ce 
n’en est pas méme un résumé succint, mais elle suffit 4 identifier la piéce. Le scribe n’a 
pas écrit Camaladin-u kébegiin, mais simplement kébegiin inu, comme si nous écrivions: 
“Je présent acte réinstalle dans ses droits le fils qui avait légitimement succédé & son 
pere comme administrateur du gayas-a wayb du siy Sagid”. Cette phrase, supposé 
que nous |’écrivions au dos de la piéce, suffirait certainement pour en décrire som- 
mairement le contenu. Et le scribe n’a eu que ce but la en écrivant la phrase que 
nous lisons au revers du document. Quiconque en voulait savoir davantage n’avait 
qu’a lire la piéce d’un bout 4 lautre. Il me semble que l’omission du nom de Cama- 
ladin ne constitue pas une difficulté et s’explique assez naturellement. Une note 
pareille devait toujours étre tres bréve; il suffisait que grace 4 elle on pit retrouver 
aisément la piéce qu’on cherchait.” 

*For gayas-a see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 12. 

*For wayb see “Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 11. 

*For sy see “ Document III” (Fig. 31 / Page 42) (A), note 4. 

5 For gagid see “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 8. 

This refers, as we know from line 2 of “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), 
to Ibrayim. Cf. also “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (A), note 9. 

*The name Birus is the Persian Piriz. Cf. Sreincass (p. 265a): “ 39 piroz, 
Victorious; prosperous, favoured by fortune and opportunily; a champion of Iran.” 

On page 75 of G. LE Srranee’s translation of The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat- 
al-Quliib Composed by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin in 740 (1340) Piraz appears 
as the name of a village. 

*For another example of this formula, i.e., the name of the scribe and the verb 
bidibe, cf. (?) Taém-a biéibe on the reverse of the Biéig of Oljeitii of 1905. Cf. pages 
508-509 of “ A Chancellery Practice .. .” 





METRICAL ORIGINS OF THE TZ'U 


Guien Wini1AM BAxtTER 


[I am deeply indebted to Professor James R. Hicutower, Mr. Achilles 
Fane, and Professor Lien-Sheng Yana for guidance, assistance, and corrections 
in the preparation of this study.] 


As a literary genre, the Chinese song-form known as tz‘u #4 
reached its widest popularity and its most varied practice in the 
Sung dynasty; readers today associate it chiefly with that period. 
However, as is suggested by the title of the first extensive tz‘u 
anthology, the tenth-century Hua-chien chi FEMI 2 the species 
was already in flower during the Five Dynasties. To pursue the 
figure, its taproots reached well into the T‘ang period; by the 
middle of the ninth century its early shoots were sufficiently well 
developed to be distinguishable from the shih #¥, of which it is 
generally considered a mutation. 

The tz‘u has been defined as “a song-form characterized by 
lines of unequal length, prescribed rhyme and tonal sequence, 
occurring in a large number of variant patterns, each of which 
bears the name of a musical air.”* It would be hard to phrase 
a convenient definition more aptly, but before concentrating on 
the matter of metric it will be useful to comment on or qualify 
each element. 

In origin the tz‘u is certainly a song-form, and it remained so 
during the centuries of its greatest popularity and significance. 
When it began to be replaced by new song-forms in late Sung and 
early Yiian times, it became a vehicle for antiquarian literary 
artifice, and except for isolated instances, thereafter it was a song- 
form only by courtesy. 

It is true that most tz‘u are in lines of unequal length, but there 


Collected by Cuao Ch‘ung-tso fH #2j— (Preface dated 940), modern editions: 
Hua Lien-p‘u 4854 [f], Hua-chien chi chu | | | YE (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1935); Lr Ping-jo 4=YK#F, Hua-chien chi p‘ing-chu | | | #PYE (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming 
Book Company, 1935). 

? J. R. Hicutower, Topics in Chinese Literature (Cambridge, 1950) 80. 
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are numerous exceptions, as will be shown by a glance at the first 
chiian of the Tz‘u-p'u ### or the Tz‘u-lii | #2 Those tz‘u in 
regular four-line stanzas are nearly all by T‘ang and Five Dynas- 
ties writers, and are significant in the ensuing discussion of the 
origin and development of the form. 

It is undeniable that in Sung times some, and later all, of the 
tz‘u writers who copied earlier patterns instead of inventing new 
ones, bound themselves to the sequences of tones and rhymes 
used by their predecessors. But those predecessors themselves by 
no means seem to have been so meticulous.* Naturally those 
writing to the same tune put their end rhymes, at least. in the 
same places; but where A used rhymes in the level tone, B might 
use rhymes in a deflected tone. The two might differ quite freely 
in their sequence of tones within lines. A third poet might write 
in agreement with A as to rhyme, and with B or with neither as 
to tonal sequence. However, each of the three specimens could 
be used as a model by some later poet when the tune itself, being 
lost, could no longer serve as guide, and when he would simply “ fill 


* Compendia of tz‘u patterns. For a discussion of these and similar reference works, 
see my “A Bibliographical Note on the Ch‘in-ting tz‘u-p‘u,” HJAS 14 (1952) .668-671. 
The term tz‘u-p‘u is used generically by bibliographers to cover all such works. 

Wherever possible, the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (abbreviated SPTK) has been used for 
references to Chinese literary texts, and the Po-na-pen (abbreviated PNP) for 
references to the Standard Histories. In addition, I have used the Chung-hua Book 
Company’s typeset series, Ssu-pu pei-yao (abbreviated SPPY). 

For economy of reference, wherever possible without involving significant textual 
variation, numerous works are cited from Yiieh-fu shih-chi 2% Wy ee (SPTK ed.) 
(abbreviated YFSC), an anthology of real and imitation song-words compiled by Kuo 
Mao-ch‘ien SRyre fh (Sung); and from the officially compiled Ch‘iian T*ang shih 
Be eRe (Preface, 1703), in the T‘ung-wen shu-chii acs edition. 

Several short T‘ang prose works are cited from T“ang-tai ts‘ung-shu ERES 
(abbreviated T7TTS), a collection of uncertain provenience which took its present 
form in the eighteenth century. The relevant passages have been checked with other 
texts. This ts‘ung-shu was chosen partly for its inclusiveness and partly because 
readers may find some information on all its component works in E. D. Epwarps’ 
Chinese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period (2 vols., London, 1987), which is based 
on it. The edition I cite is that of the Chin;chang t‘u-shu-chi $2 fal Pty 
(Shanghai, 1929) in twelve ts‘e JJ}, in each of which the folios are numbered 
consecutively. 

“See note 60. 

*For illustrative versions of “Ting-hsi-fan ” SE 1G BF by three different authors, 
see Tz‘u-p‘u 2.28b-30b. 
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in a tz‘u” (tien-te'u |) » following a specimen at hand.° Accord- 
ingly the various tz‘u-p‘u reproduce a specimen after each model 
as a separate form (ti ##) of each pattern (tiao Wi) ; if any poet 
has added to or subtracted from the number of characters used, 
yet another form is considered to have been established. 

For these reasons Wu Mei-sun 2/A%# * questions the assump- 
tion that rigid tonal prescriptions applied to the tz‘w before it 
became something of a lapidary craft in the twelfth century, 
Ultimately such prescriptions certainly were accepted. 

As for the “large number of variant patterns, each of which 
bears the name of a musical air,” T2‘u-p‘w lists 826 trao-ming 
4% or “tune titles” (T'z‘u-lii gives 875) and illustrates them 
with specimens of 2,306 variant forms (ti), ranging from 20 to 
240 characters. Of some tiao only one form occurs, of others as 
many as a dozen or more. 

Tiao of course means a tune, but the T‘ang and Sung tunes 
associated with the tz‘u have all disappeared.* The various tz‘u- 
pu contain no musical notations but present only the words, or 
what the music-publishing business calls “ lyrics.” Only the title 
of the tune is given (plus whatever information has been handed 
down about the musical mode to which it belonged, its derivation, 


* According to Konné Moku’s VLPRAS Shina gakugei daijii RRBAKRE 
(Tdkyd, 1940) 445, the expression t‘ten-tz‘u, meaning to fill in characters after an 
existing model with a fixed pattern of tones, rhymes, and number of characters, was 
first used by the Ming writers Wu No aN and Hsi Shih-tseng Pip (This 
does not mean that the practice was not followed much earlier.) It became the 
standard term for the literary process of writing a tz‘u. 

™*Ssu-sheng shuo ” DG ae T‘ung-sheng yiieh-k‘an es AFI 1.6 (May, 
1944) .1-8. 

® Tz‘u specialists have a generally accepted tradition for the singing of many of the 
old pieces, but it is not based on transmittal of T‘ang or Sung airs. The only sur- 
viving tz‘w accompanied by musical notations are in the Po-shih tao-jen ko-ch‘ti 
AA ARKH (SPTK ed.) of Cutang K‘uei 3248 (71150-71280), and attempts 
to decipher the system he used remain conjectural. Cf. Hsta Ch‘eng-tao 37K 
ft, “Po-shih ko-ch‘i p‘ang-p‘u pien” AA ih Se He Yen-ching hsiieh-pao 
HE Fi BRR 12 (Dec., 1932) 2559-2588; his conclusions as to pitch are indicated in 
western musical notation by John H. Levis, Foundations of Chinese Musical Art 
(Peiping, 1936) 61. Cu‘ren Wan-ch‘ien $2 Be has attempted a complete western- 
style score for one of Cutanc K‘uei’s tz‘u in “ Ko-ch‘i mei-ling ch‘ti-p‘u shuo-ming” 


ma AEP th AA, T'ung-sheng yiieh-k‘an 1.10 (Nov., 1942) .1-4. 
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alternate names, etc.), not the actual melody.’ It is therefore 
more practical to translate tiao as “tune-pattern” or simply 
“pattern,” since it is used to refer to the rhythmic, tonal, and 
rhyme schemes of the song-words, which can give us at most 
only a general notion of the outline of the melody. 

The text of a given tz‘u may or may not have some relation 
to the title of the musical air with which it is associated. It is as 
if we should call “ Greensleaves ” any poem modeled on the length, 
meter, and vowel distribution of the original words to that tune. 
In its early days as a pure song-form the tz‘u was typically simple 
in content, and hardly more varied than the songs we hear on the 
radio today. In Northern Sung times, as poets using the tz‘u 
primarily for literary purposes diversified their subject matter, 
they added subtitles. Su Shih’s ###< “ Nien-nu chiao—Ch‘ih-pi 
huai-ku” 29GB indicates both form and subject, as 
does “Sonnet: On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic.” *° 

In partial explanation of some of the tune titles which are 
identical except for the addition or lack of an extra character 
such as ling 4, yin 51 or chin 32, and man *8, it may be noted 
that these were musical terms which apparently indicated the 


length and tempo of the composition, though their precise rela- 
tions to each other are not clear. The original melody might 
undergo numerous extensions, repetitions, and elaborations; in 
these successive forms it might take on totally new names, or 


* Levis believes the tonal sequence of any Chinese poem intended for music indi- 
cates the progress of the melody upward, downward, or on a level. If this was ever 
true, it is not borne out by modern practice in singing, as a glance at a Chinese 
Christian hymnal will quickly show. At any rate, such a guide as Levis suggests 
might be sufficient for bardic chant as we conjecture it, or for the kind of Sprechstimme 
used by the late composer Arnold Scuénserc, but not for singing in the usual sense. 
It is possible that T‘ang and Sung performances of tz‘u were more in the nature of 
Sprechstimme than of song as we generally think of it. The familiar Chinese “ opera,” 
indeed, is not characterized by bel canto. 

Cf. Tz‘u-p‘u 28.8ab. This is Su Shih’s reworking, in tz‘u form, of the first of his 
two famous fu on the Red Cliff. There are translations of this tz‘u by Cu‘v Ta-kao 
(Chinese Lyrics (Cambridge, 1937] 24) and by Wonca Man (Poems from China [Hong 
Kong, 1950] 85-86). Obviously we must go to the subtitle for the subject of the poem, 
for the first caption has nothing to do with it, being the name of a tune associated 
with a popular singing-girl of the time of Emperor Hsiian-tsung (713-755) . 
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might retain the old name plus one of the above terms.” Investi- 
gation into the early phases of the tz‘u requires careful considera- 
tion of a number of modern studies in Chinese and Japanese, 
various earlier shih-hua and tz‘u-hua, and, of course, the texts of 


the early songs.” 
The tz‘u was evolved during the T‘ang dynasty, and began to 


take its characteristic uneven shape in the ninth century. In 
T‘ang times any words which were sung were ko-tz‘u &K | or ch‘ii- 
tzu tz‘u Hi-F |—song-words—and these terms indicated the func- 
tion of such words, rather than denoting a literary genre.* During 
most of the Tang dynasty virtually all recorded song-words— 


11 These terms and others used in connection with tz‘u forms and techniques are 
discussed, in somewhat statistical fashion, in the first chapter of Fence Shu-lan’s La 
technique et l'histoire du ts’eu (Thése pour le doctorat de |’Université de Paris, 1935). 

* Although the material which follows is drawn from various sources, I am especially 
indebted to the authors of the following studies: 

Suzuxr Torao $e ARE HE. “Shigen” ja JR, in his Shina bungaku kenkya KH 
ZCABWFFE (Kyoto, 1922) 459-478. 

Aoxt Masaru #$7K JE 5d, “Shikaku no chétanku no hattatsu no genin ni tsuite” 
BRED 4545) D BID JAPA (THC. in his Shina bungei ronso KM HPSAR 

Be (Tokys, 1923) 67-85. 

Liv Yin-hsiang 22H, “ Wu-ko yii tzu” SK BA el , T‘ung-sheng yiieh-k‘an 
22 (Feb., 1942) .119-134. (This article is a reprint, without noticeable change except 
for the use of what apparently is the author’s hao, of an article by Liv Yao-min 
HSER in Kuo-li chung-yang ta-hsiieh pan-yiieh-k'an PQ P RABE A FI 
[Nanking] 2.5[Dec., 1930].67-92) . 

Hu Shih Hwa, “Tzu ti ch‘i-yiian” fa Ay RE JA, reprinted as an appendix to his 
Tz‘u-hsiian #AJ33 (Shanghai, 1937) following page 381, and paginated independently. 

18 Some such designation of genuine song-words was needed, because by T‘ang times 
the term yiieh-fu had been preémpted by purely literary variations on song themes, 
just as the various cognates of the old Provencal sonet—any song—came to mean a 
lyric poem and eventually, in Italy and elsewhere, a specific form. Modern writers 
have sometimes used the word “sonnet” in a less restricted sense; MEREDITH called 
his “ Modern Love” a sonnet sequence, although his stanzas departed from the 
fourteen-line form crystallized after Petrarch. Yet MernepitH was not going back to 
archaic usage; he was not writing songs. Po Chii-i, when he wrote his “new 
ytieh-fu,” returned to freer line-lengths than those in general use for literary yiieh-fu 
in his day; yet his introduction to these didactic pseudo-folk-poems indicates that 
he was not writing real songs to real tunes, and did not expect the poems to be 
sung. Although the term yiieh-fu has been used by many writers, especially in book 
titles, to cover virtually all kinds of real songs and pseudo-songs from those officially 
collected in Han times to those adapted in the early Yiian drama, it is useful for the 
purposes of this discussion to make a categorical distinction between Tang yiieh-fu, 
which were not necessarily to be sung, and ko-tz‘u, which were. 
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that is, lyrics actually intended to be sung, rather than literary 
mutations of obsolete song-forms—were in symmetrical stanzas 
with lines of equal length. The problem is to determine how 
ch‘ang-tuan chit 4%"), long-and-short verse, which had become 
the most noticeable feature of song-words by the time tz‘u was 
recognized as a distinctive musico-literary form, came about. 
The term ch‘ang-tuan chii is one of several ** often used as syno- 
nyms of tz‘u. It will be in the interest of clarity to use the term 
ch‘ang-tuan chii in the present study where the matter of un- 
equal line lengths is emphasized. 

As Hicurower has pointed out," “ Poetry with unequal lines 
is as old as the Classic of Songs; examples occur in the Ch‘u tz‘u 
and among the Han dynasty yiieh-fu, where they are definitely 
associated with musical settings.” During the Six Dynasties 
period the tunes of the Han songs disappeared, and poets who 
elaborated on their subject matter usually wrote in quite regular 
forms, progressively anticipating in practice the theories of tonal 
and formal harmony developed in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

However, songs to new tunes (also referred to, loosely, as yiieh- 
fu) were often in free forms. From the Six Dynasties period may 
be cited examples both from the works of literary men and from 
anonymous popular song-words which have survived. Sometimes 
the irregularities are slight, as in the “ Mei-hua lo” ##4E% *° of 
Pao Chao 9% (d. 466, Sung dynasty), a mixture of five- and 
seven-word lines (5-5-5-7-5-7-7-7). His “Yeh tso yin” ®&4# 
7 ('7-7-3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3) is a bit more suggestive of the much 
later tz‘u forms. Suen Yo W# (441-513, Chi and Liang dynas- 
ties) wrote a series of “ Liu-i shih” 7\ii#¥ ** with one short line 
(3-5-5-5-5-5) . 


** Perhaps the most elegant is ch‘in-ch‘ii wai-p‘ien BERRI} F5, “careless diversions 
on the lute.” 

*® See note 2. 7° YFSC 24.1a.  YFSC 76.4a 

18 Cf. his collected works, Shen Yin-hou chi URE 2.59ab (in Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao 
pai-san-chia chi RBRA  = FRE, 1879 teprint, ts‘e 74). These four shih (not 
classed as yiieh-fu) might be considered five-word cinquains introduced by three- 
character phrases something in the nature of subtitles. However, in reading the poems 
aloud one feels that the three-word lines have a definite rhythmic function. 


8 
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Long-short verses from the Liang dynasty (502-556) are not 
rare. They include Hsti Mien’s #1 “ Ying-k‘o ch‘ii ” 4th and 
“Sung-k‘o ch‘ii ” 32% | (both 3-3-7-3-3-7) ; T‘ao Hung-ching’s 
Baa. “ Han-yeh yiian ” HWA * (3-3-7-7-7-3-3-3-3-5-5) ; WANG 
Yiin’s £% “Ch‘u fei yin” 2842) * (3-3-3-3-3-5-3-5-3-5-7-5-3- 
5-5-5) ; two “ Ch‘ang hsiang-ssu ” $2408 by Cuane Shuai R4# 
and two by Hsi Ling ## ** (three of these are 3-3-7-3-3-5-5-5-5, 
one of Cuanc Shuai’s 3-3-7-7-7-5-5) ; seven “ Chiang-nan nung ” 
YLASFF by Hsiao Yen Mf (Wu-ti Bi) ** (7-7-7-3-3-3-3) ; and 
“ Ch‘un-ch‘ing ch‘ii” #4 | by Hstao Kang #93 (Chien-wen ti 
WBC) 2* (7-7-7-7-7-7-5-5) . 

From the Sui dynasty (589-618) a slightly irregular lyric, 
“ Yeh-yin chao-mien ch‘ii” KAMKWHE | * is attributed to Yana 


Kuang #43 (the second Emperor, Yang-ti i?) , though ascrip- 
tions of some other long-short compositions to him have been 


discredited.*® 
Some Chinese and Japanese writers have regarded such pre- 


T‘ang products as prototypes of the tz‘u’s long and short verses. 
Yane Shen #1 (1488-1559) quotes and comments on most of 
the specimens mentioned above in his Sheng-an tz‘u-p‘in Ft 


# | im,*’ along with other Liang verses in regular meters in 


which he finds the germs of certain later tz‘u-tiao. 


© YFSC 7738a. 2° YFSC 76.5b. 

*? YFSC 29.11a. *? YFSC 69.5ab. *° YFSC 50.1a-3b. 

** Cf. his collected works, Liang Chien-wen-ti yii chih BEAR AC HTB (ts‘e 67 in 
collection mentioned in Note 18 above) 2.64b-65a. 

°° See Yano Shen Ht, Sheng-an ho-chi Ft #AB 158.2b-3a. 

*° Most significant of these are eight “ Wang Chiang-nan” S471, of which not 
only the title but also the form is identical with a well-known tz‘u pattern (also 
called “I Chiang-nan” 4 | |, “Meng Chiang-nan ” 38 | |, and “Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang” 
BH Bk Ase note 75). Various writers have taken the attribution to Yang-ti as a 
basis for dating the tz‘u form from the Sui period. But the ascription is made in a 
hsiao-shuo yi of questionable date and provenience, Hai-shan chi He 4E, con- 
sidered spurious by the Ssu-k‘u editors. Yana Shen (see note 25) noted several 
specimens of “ Wang Chiang-nan ” attributed to Yang-ti in various ch‘uan-ch‘i, but 
observed that they were not in typical Six Dynasties language. The tune itself 
apparently dates from the early ninth century. 

*7' Yana Shen’s T2z‘u-p‘in comprises chiian 151-62 (in ts‘e 63-67) of his collected 
works mentioned in note 25; see chiian 158. Mao Chi-ling EB (1623-1716) 
adopted Yana’s views on these poems as proto-tz‘u in his own Tz‘u-hua | fii (cf. his 
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Such lyrics as these, all written in the Yangtze region, appar- 
ently were related to the living body of popular song in South 
China during the centuries of division—the Wu-sheng ko ee 
aK, “ songs in the Wu dialect ”—with which they are classified in 
Yiieh-fu shih-chi. Doubtless the poets mentioned above were 
influenced by popular song words in long-short verses such as 
those of “ Hua-shan chi” ##IN% (3-5-5-3-5-5-5-5-5-5-3-5-5-5) ,?° 
“ Chiao-nii shih ” M@X#F (5-5-4-5-4-5) °° and “ Ch‘ing-ch‘i hsiao- 
ku ch‘ii ” FFA | (5-3-4-4) 2° Songs like these were apparently 
still being sung all along the lower Yangtze in the first century of 
the T‘ang dynasty, and they were officially classified among the 
types of music for various uses at court.” 

Despite qualifications and reservations, everyone seems to 
agree that there is some kinship between songs of this sort and 
the tz‘u which evolved later. In the tz‘u-ch‘ii section of Ssu-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu ti-yao* it is observed that “ examining 
the Wu dialect songs of successive periods, we find that some of 
the verses are long, some short. They are usually of a delicate 
and yielding tonality, already approaching the hsiao-tz‘u /b> 
|” —that is, the short and relatively simple tz‘u which char- 
acterized the genre with T‘ang and Five Dynasties poets. 

Yane Shen and Mao Chi‘i-ling seem to have assumed that 
T‘ang popular and literary poets simply added to the variety of 
line-lengths they found in the Wu songs until they produced 


collected works, Hsi-ho ho-chi wae I[ts‘e 88].8ab). Liu Yiin-hsiang (op. cit. 
120) agrees, saying that the form of these Six Dynasties verses is essentially that of 
the later tz‘u, and that their casualness and facility approach the “tone” of the tz‘u. 
Aoxr (op. cit. 88), however, maintains that it is just these qualities that T‘ang tz‘u 
lack, the latter showing a discipline of expression and pattern (resulting from the 
practice of regulated forms) that make their poetic “tone” quite distinct from that 
of these “Six Dynasties yiieh-fu.” 

** YFSC 46.2b-4a gives twenty-five stanzas, from thirteen to twenty-three characters 
long. Thirteen of them are 5-5-5, ten are 3-5-5, one 5-5-5-5, and one 3-5-5-5. 

*° YFSC 476a. 

*° YFSC 5b-6a. This is the “Children’s Song” familiar in Arthur Watey’s trans- 
lation (170 Chinese Poems 128). ; 

* See note 37. 

** Commercial Press edition (Shanghai, 1932) 4.4462 (entry on Li-tai shih-yii 
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patterns which ultimately became known as tz‘u-tiao. But what- 
ever the significance of the Wu songs as a precedent, it appears 
that long-short verse had virtually ceased to be written by the 
beginning of the eighth century—or at least, that if it was being 
produced in any quantity prior to Li Po’s non-musical yiieh-fu 
experiments, it was regarded as subliterature and was not being 
preserved. 

There seem to have been two reasons for this, one musical and 
the other literary. The increased importation of foreign music 
under the cosmopolitan Sui-T‘ang dynasties submerged or greatly 
altered the songs of South China. On the literary side, the pres- 
tige of regulated verse (lii-shih fi#¥), as finally codified in the 
early eighth century, overshadowed that of all other types of 
poetry. : 

The importation of music from Central Asia, Korea, and other 
non-Chinese areas had been going on ever since the Han dynasty, 
but particularly since the alien incursions of the fourth century. 
Soldiers picked up foreign melodies while garrisoning the fron- 
tiers or campaigning beyond them. Foreigners occupied Chinese 
territories whose native inhabitants took over the music of their 


conquerors. The Southern dynasties carried on intermittent com- 
merce with the conquered Northern and Western regions, and 
the traders also brought home new types of music. Buddhist 
missionaries and pilgrims brought religious and secular melodies 
from Central Asia and India.** 

It would be rash to assume that the Chinese promptly dropped 
their “own” music * entirely and adopted intact every foreign 


8° A notable combination of the military and religious factors was the marauding 
expedition against Kucha (a highly cultured Aryan kingdom in the Tarim basin) 
around 382 by Liv Kuang BG (afterward founder of the “Later” Liang Jf 
Kingdom), who brought back to China both the famous Buddhist translator Kuma- 
rajiva and a Kuchan orchestra. Of course, music also moved from China outward. 
For example, “Ch‘in-wang p‘o-chen yiich ” ZE-E Wk PHBE (cf. under its later name 
“ Chii-te wu” A Take in Shina gakugei daijit 485), a song of victory by Lt Shih-min 

fit E&, was carried by his armies to the limits of his far-flung empire after he 
mounted the throne as the second emperor of the T‘ang. Under the Sui and T“ang, 
envoys and religious pilgrims from Japan took back to their country music in both 
older and newer styles. The sole survival of the elements of T‘ang music today is 
believed to be found in some of the court music of Japan. 

** That is, what was considered to be their own music at the time. 
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tune they heard. Undoubtedly they modified the strange melodies 
to some extent, to suit their habitual ways of singing and play- 
ing. On the other hand, the exoticism of the new music formed 
perhaps its strongest appeal. The Chinese certainly made some 
changes in their traditional scales and musical devices when 
they adopted foreign instruments like the p‘i-pa $€%, and altered 
many of their older tunes accordingly.** 

By the time the empire was reunited under the Sui dynasty, 
foreign types of music were dominant among virtually all classes 
of society, and it is said there were few who still appreciated the 
older “ native ” styles.** Of the ten classes of music officially 
designated by T‘ang Emperor T“ai-tsung all but two, yen-yiieh 
#48 and ch‘ing-shang yiieh tt |, were of foreign origin.” 

The “ songs in the Wu dialect ” were part of the Ch‘ing-shang 
ytieh class." According to the T“wng-tien {9% this whole class of 


85 4 performer on the p‘i-pa, which had only four strings, could not play all the 
tunes devised for the older seven-stringed ch‘in 2, or at least could not play them 
the same way. 

°° This long continued to be.a standard subject for complaint even by writers who 
amply demonstrated their own fondness for currently popular tunes, such as Po 
Chii-i (cf. WaLey, op. cit. 185: ‘“‘ Ancient melodies—weak and savourless, Not appeal- 
ing to present men’s taste.”) 

°7 The others were Hsi-liang yiieh ripest 3m Tiien-chu FF yiieh, Kao-li be 
yiieh, Ch‘iu-tz‘u Gee yiieh, An-kuo iy yiieh, Su-le sia 3) ytieh, Kao-ch‘ang 
ae yiieh, and K‘ang-kuo By yiieh (Suzuxt, op. cit. 467), all bearing the names 
of non-Chinese territories stretching from Korea across the Tarim basin to India. 
(Yen-yiieh does not refer to the territory of the old state of Yen, but means “ feast 
music,” music for entertainment, in contrast to the older formal, ceremonial music— 
ya-yiieh HE YE —of state functions.) Music of foreign origin was in use at the courts 
of the contemporary (Southern) Ch‘en [i and (Northern) Chou J&] dynasties, 
received official status under their successor the Sui (see L. C. Goopricu, “ Foreign 
Music at the Court of Sui Wen-ti,” JAOS 69.3[1949].148-49) , and was firmly established 
under the first T‘ang emperors. Kao-tsung specified nine types (pu #5) of music 
based on Sui regulations; T‘ai-tsung eliminated one and added two, one of which he 
called yen-yiieh pu. SuzuKt however thinks that all ten types could be called yen-yiieh 
(= ‘= |) in the general sense. 

** Cf. Shina gakugei duijii 688, entry on “Ch‘ing-shang-ch‘ii_ ko-tz‘u” a th 
TARE. Cf. also the section so entitled in YFSC, comprising chiian 44-51, of which 
the “Wu-sheng ch‘ii-tz'u” 528% Hh RE occupy chiian 44-46 and part of 47. The 
other subdivisions are “ Hsi-ch‘ii-ko ” DG Hy aK, “Yiieh-chiech che yang-liu ko” 
A Gi arpa, “Chiang-nan nung” Ls yr. “Liang ya-ko” BEM . and 


“Shang-yiin yiieh ” LES ; 
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songs, music and words alike, had fallen into utter desuetude by 
the middle of the eighth century. In the section on music” 
it is stated that from the Ch‘ang-an %# period (701, at the 
close of the reign of the Empress Wu) the old tunes were no 
longer esteemed at court, and musicians neglected them. Only 
eight tunes are listed as being playable at that time, and it is 
said that so many of the words had been corrupted or forgotten 
that the songs now bore scant resemblance to the old Wu melos. 
Someone suggested that Southerners should be encouraged to 
practice and transmit their old songs, but apparently little came 
of the proposal. In the K‘ai-yiian B70 period (713-741) a 
Northerner called Li Lang-tzu 488 claimed to have studied 
the old songs with a Southern master. According to 7“ung-tien, 
after the death of Li both the instrumental and vocal parts of the 
Ch‘ing-yiieh (or Ch‘ing-shang yiieh) were wholly neglected. 

Tu Yu #£f4, who compiled the 7wng-tien, died less than eighty 
years after the K‘ai-yiian period, and there is no reason to dis- 
credit his information. It may be that it reflects primarily the 
musical scene at the capital—which was now in the Northwest 
at Ch‘ang-an, far removed from the seats of the Six Dynasties— 
and that while the Wu songs may have passed out of fashion at 
court and among the haut monde, provincial Southerners may 
have continued to sing them. It is at least conceivable that 
popular songs with some irregular line-lengths continued (though 
no doubt with changes of style and convention) in an unbroken 
stream in the South until the tz‘w itself emerged as ch‘ang-tuan 
chii in the ninth century.“ 


°° Tung tien (Che-chiang Shu-chii WILLS iy edition of 1896) 146(han 4, ts‘e 
7) 2b-8a. 

“° Of the numerous popular ballads and children’s songs recorded in the “ Wu-hsing 
chih” FFT of Hsin T'ang shu, most are in even quatrains or couplets; but a few 
are quite assymetrical, such as the follewing (25.10b) said to have been current in 


the T‘ien-pao Fe ¥€ period (742-755) : 
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It is certain, however, that the old Wu songs had ceased to be 
sung at Court and had ceased to be imitated by literary poets. 
We may assume then that the long-short verse which often char- 
acterized them did not serve as model for the lyrics sung to the 
foreign-style tunes in the first two centuries of the T‘ang. These 
tunes multiplied both by further importation and by adaptation 
or imitation in the Chinese musical profession, above all, in the 
imperial music-factory, the chiao-fang 5 

Although many real foreign tunes were current, the foreign 
words to them, of course, were not. Many tunes must have be- 
come popular in purely instrumental form. But just as any 
popular instrumental piece of music, if singable, is likely to have 
words written to it—either more or less spontaneously among 
the people, or by professional purveyors of entertainment (Fin- 
landia becomes “ Dear Land of Home,” Ravet’s Pavane “ The 
Lamp is Low ”)—these tunes acquired Chinese words. Often 


Fly swallow fly 

Up to the sky— 

The Girl in the Sky has spread her white rug, 
On it are a thousand cash. 

Such living songs, as well as the remote precedent of the Han yiieh-fu, may have 
influenced Li Po and Po Chii-i in the versification of their neo-old-style folk poems. 
Li Po for instance made telling use of an occasional three-word line. These literary 
experiments, however, were not written to any known tunes, and there is no evidence 
that any of them were ever set to music. 

“ This office, something like the Han yiieh-fu, was established by Hsiian-tsung in 
714 for the collection and preservation of songs and dance music both formal and 
popular, as well as for the composition and performance of new music for various 
occasions. It is not to be confused with his private “theater,” the famous Pear 
Garden (Li-yiian aR). though the latter presumably made use of the chiao-fang 
material and possibly some of its personnel. With various modifications of function 
the office lasted under the name of chiao-fang down to early Ch‘ing. For its organi- 
zation under the T‘ang see the “Po-kuan chih ” Bem of the Old and New 
Tang shu; for interesting musical and anecdotal material see Chiao-fang chi BHR 
(TTTS, ts‘e 5). The author of the latter, Ts‘ur Ling-ch‘in HEAP ER, apparently 
lived in Hsiian-tsung’s reign (see Hu Shih, op. cit. 19), but a list of some three 
hundred tune titles appended to the book contains names of tunes elsewhere reported 
to have originated considerably later, such as “ Wang Chiang-nan” (see note 75) 
and “P‘u-sa man” (see below, p. 00). Either the list was not part of the original 
text or it contains later interpolations. Dr. Hu therefore, in an exchange of letters 
with Wane Kuo-wei =E[B§#E (see Tx‘u-hsiian 18-21), maintains that this list cannot 
be used to prove that such-and-such a tune existed in the first half of the eighth 
century. 
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they acquired not one set of words but several (as RacHMANI- 
Nov’s C-minor piano concerto becomes in one version “ Full Moon 
and Empty Arms,” in another “ And Still the Volga Flows,” and 
as Londonderry Air becomes both “ Danny Boy” and “ Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom ”) . 

Since the metrics and musical phrasing of these new tunes 
were different from those of traditional Chinese music, one might 
expect that the words now written to them would not be bound 
by standard Chinese practice in the composition of literary verse 
at the time, which was concentrated on strictly regulated forms. 
The fact is, nevertheless, that the surviving Chinese texts asso- 
ciated with these tunes in the first two centuries of the Tang era 
are all symmetrical, and nearly all “ regulated,” forms. They are 
invariably four-line stanzas—of six, oftener five, and most often 
seven-word lines, sometimes written for a specific tune but in 
many cases borrowed from the works of well-known poets.” 
Occasionally part of a ku-shih Hi¥ was used, but more commonly 
half of an eight-line lii-shith was adapted. Most popular of all was 
the chiieh-chii #4), and the portions of other poems selected 
were so similar to the self-sufficient chiieh-chii that it will be 
practical here to refer to all such quatrains as chiieh-chii. 

For a short, simple tune a single chiieh-chti would suffice. For 
longer compositions (ta-ch‘ii Ai) which fell into sections with 
contrasting tempi or rhythms, sequences of these four-line stanzas 
were sung, separated by instrumental interludes.** 


*? Suzuki (op. cit. 467-69) identifies a number of these. The words to “ Kai-lo 
feng” Be EE were those of Wane Ch‘ang-ling’s seven-word chiieh-chii “ Kuei yiian” 
fe) Ze beginning Zee AA EEF BB. The words to “ K‘un-lun tzu” WBF were 
the first half of Wana Wei’s five-word lii-shih entitled “ Ts‘ung Ch‘i-wang kuo Yang- 
shih pieh-yeh ” EWE TE EE EE and the words to “Jung hun” FX if, the 
last half of his five-word li-shih “ Kuan lieh” #29§§. The first stanza of “ Lu-chou ko” 
BE IH aK was the last half of Wana Wei’s famous five-word lii-shik “ Chung-nan 
shan ” RW. with the change of one word. The third stanza of this ta-ch‘ii 
utilized the first four lines of a ku-shih by Kao Shih fiji beginning 52 Hi 40% 
Ay KK. again with a few words changed. (Where Kao Shih wrote fz EE the words 
of the ta-ch‘ii are recorded as $%& Sz Hi, obviously a transformation wrought through 
the ear rather than the eye.) 

** The words to these ta-ch‘ti may be examined in YFSC 79, or in Ch‘in-ting 
tz‘u-p‘u 40. 

Tz‘u-p‘u relegated the ta-ch‘ii to its last chiian, presumably because they were not 
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Even extemporaneous song-words, improvised on the spot for 
some occasion, were composed in regular quatrains. Pen-shih shih 
AMF “* gives an anecdote of the court of Chung-tsung HP 
around the year 708, when at a feast the Emperor’s guests in turn 
sang verses to the tune “ Hui-po yiieh” EBS. Those of Li 
Ching-po 422/A and Suen Chiiian-ch‘i Uf) are given, and 
both are in four six-word lines.** 

Also in four six-word lines are the six surviving stanzas of 
“Wu-ma tz‘u,” 4#45 |, which Coane Yiieh ##= wrote for a sort 
of ballet of horses performed at a celebration of the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung’s birthday.** This song-sequence serves the function 


used as models by later tz‘w writers. However, many of their titles, slightly altered 
(e.g., “ Liang-chou ling” | | At instead of “Liang-chou ko”), were used for later 
ch‘ang-tuan-chii. The foreign origin of the tunes is often hinted in their titles; many 
bear the names of the northwestern districts of medieval China, through which these 
non-Chinese melodies streamed in. 

In the ta-ch‘ii the quatrains are grouped in sections corresponding to the musical 
divisions of the composition; the first group is the ko Hk, followed by a section called 
ju-p'o ARK or p‘ai-pien $Eua. according to its length and tempo (Suzuki, op. cit. 
468). Both seven-word and five-word quatrains often appear in a single ta-ch‘ii. 
According to Suzuki an eleven-stanza pattern was more or less standard for a full- 
length ta-ch‘ii: the ko in five stanzas and ju-p‘o in six, of which the last was called 
the ch‘e Fi. 

** Mena Ch‘ mee (T‘ang) here gathers anecdotes purporting to explain the 
circumstances of the writing of various poems. The stories are ranged under seven 
categories of which the last, Satire (HBR ER). includes the “ Hui-po yiieh” incident 
(TTTS, ts‘e 6, 8a). 

*° Suzuki (op. cit. 464-65) suggests that the tune and subject matter of “ Hui-po 
yiieh ” (about the pleasures of song and dance) are related to the sixth-century “ Kao- 
chii-li_ ch‘ti” iy 8) fe HH and “ Huan t‘ai yiieh ” 3 2648, of which surviving lyrics 
by Wana Pao FR (Northern Chou) and Lu Ch‘iung pe ta (Ch‘en) respectively 
are not in four but six lines of six words each. The guests of Chung-tsung’s court 
still followed the tradition of six-word lines, but at the same time, in using only four 
such lines, they also followed the growing trend toward the chiieh-chii. It is worth 
noting that Suen Ch‘iian-ch‘i was one of the poets credited with explicit codification 
of the practices of the lii-shih. 

“Chang Yiieh-chih wen-chi RBZ ICH (SPTK ed.) 2.9ab. Two of the stanzas 
are given in T2‘u-p‘u 1.12ab, where an introductory note describes the spectacle as 
reported in the treatises on ceremony and on music in the T‘ang histories. The 
performance is said to have been a yearly affair. The corps de ballet is reported to 
have consisted of no less than “four hundred hooves.” The horses were caparisoned 
in rich embroideries, with gilt and jeweled halters; they lifted their hooves, tossed 
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of the tz‘u as well as using the character in its title, since patently 
it was written for use with specific music, to which the horses 
were trained. One is not surprised that the words follow an even 
rhythmic pattern, for the music must have done so too, even 
though the horses doubtless were more agile and adaptable than 
the elephants which had so much trouble with Stravinsky’s music 
for the Ringling Brothers. In any event the regularity of the 
literary form was in accord with poetic fashion. Hsiian-tsung’s 
reign was in the heyday of the chiieh-chii, when major poets like 
Wane Ch‘ang-ling EAM, Wanc Wei EH,“ and Li Po # 
Al *® were turning out by the score quatrains esteemed not by 
posterity alone, but as popular in their own day as the lyrics of 
Cole Porter and Oscar HAMMERSTEIN in ours. 


their heads, and switched their tails in time to the music, which went on through 
several dozen choruses. Some of them danced on platforms supported by muscle-men. 
(These feats are only mildly impressive compared to those of John Banks’ horse 
which in the late sixteenth century danced on the roof of St. Paul’s. Banks’ horse 
could also add and subtract, and could “tell maids from mawkins,” for which 
accomplishments Banks rashly took it to Rome where the Pope condemned it to be 
burned as a witch.) 

‘7 Wana Wei’s seven-word chiieh-chii “Sung Yiian-erh shih An-hsi ” SEIT — Mi 
% PG, addressed to a friend who was going on a mission to Central Asia, became so 
popular as a parting song that it is classed as a yiieh-fu in many collections under the 
title “ Wei-ch‘eng ch‘ii ” Rik , and Tz‘u-p‘u (1.28a-29a) includes it as a tz‘u-tiao, 
“ Yang-kuan ch‘ii ” BE BH ith. Under this and similar titles (e.g., “ Yang-kuan san- 
tich” | | = ), and with various additions and repetitions, it has been used for 
over a thousand years as a song of farewell. Later poets metamorphosed it into a 
ch‘ang-tuan-chii (see “ Yang-kuan yin” | | 4], T2‘u-p‘u 18.28b). The tonal pattern 
of Wana Wei’s poem and of later ones strictly modeled on it (including two by Su 
Shih) is discussed in T2‘u-p‘u, and at greater length by Mort Taijiréd REFER Bt. 
Tso-shih-fa chiang-hua VERE eG (translations of some of Monrt’s lectures by 
Cuane Ming-tz‘u Hee BR. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1931) 37-40. According to 
Tz‘u-p‘u, Cu‘In Kuan wi (1049-1100) wrote that in his time “ Wei-ch‘eng ch‘i” 
was sung to the tune of “Hsiao Ch'in wang” (see p. 126), which Chiao-fang chi 
identifies as the same as “ Ch‘in wang po-chen yiieh ” (see note 33). 

‘8 A tradition originating in Sung times (see SuzukI, op. cit. 475, quoting Hsiang- 
shan yeh-lu Bally BSR by the Sung Buddhist writer Wen-ying Bc 8B; and Lw 
Yiin-hsiang, op. cit. 123, citing T‘ung-chih ES oD) and questioned in Ming (Suzuki 
quotes Hu Ying-lin BARE, Chuang-yiieh wei-t‘an IESE RR) made Li Po the 
originator of the long-and-short tz‘u. T's‘un-ch‘ien chi ene, one of the early tz‘u 
anthologies, formerly thought to have been put together about the same time as 
Hua-chien chi, but probably of Sung date (see SHizuku Sekké A HE, “ Sonzenshu 
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The T‘ang poets heard their words being sung not only at 
court but in the wine shops and brothels, in the provinces as well 
as in gay Ch‘ang-an. An anecdote in Chi-i chi ®38i0 illu- 
strates this prompt mating of poetry and song. Wane Ch‘ang- 
ling, Kao Shih #534, and Wane Chih-huan EZ? were having 
supper in a pleasure-house when a group of actors from the 
Emperor’s theater arrived for a banquet, followed by sing-song 
girls. When the music started the three poets agreed among 
themselves to determine their relative merits by the number of 
their poems they would hear sung at the party. By and by an 
actor sang a chiieh-chii of Wana Ch‘ang-ling’s, and another sang 
one by Kao Shih. “ These vulgar actors,” said Wane Chih-huan, 
“what do they know? It’s their nature to prefer the familiar to 
the exquisite. But I’m sure that when it comes the turn of the 
singing-girls, the most beautiful will sing one of my songs.” And 


so she did. 


zakko ” SR RES, Kangakkai zasshi i SB Ge MERE 9 [Toky6, June, 1941].97- 
106) attributed twelve tz‘u to Li Po, and Ch‘iian T‘ang shih gives him fourteen. Both 
collections include as tz‘u the three “ Ch‘ing-p‘ing tiao” }pj2P gal about Yana Kuei-fei 
BAR which, according to tradition, offended the lady and led to the poet’s de- 


parture from court. These are said to have been improvised to a tune combining two 
modes, and straightway sung by the famous vocalist Li Kuei-nien 42 1G SF while 
Hsiian-tsung himself played the tune on a jade flute. Of the “ tz‘u” mentioned above 
these are the only ones which appear in the earliest editions of L1 Po’s poems after 
his death, and they are three quite regular chiieh-chii. We need not doubt that they 
were written as ko-tz‘u, and Tz‘u-p‘u (40.la) places them at the beginning of its 
ta-ch‘ti section. They certainly are not ch‘ang-tuan-chii, as are the other titles attri- 
buted to Li Po in the anthologies mentioned. These are in five patterns, “ P‘u-sa man ” 
SEE AR. “T Chin 0” EM, “ Ch‘ing-p‘ing yiieh ” fg Pes (not to be confused 
with “Ch‘ing-p‘ing tiao”), “Lien-li chih,” 32 H84%, and “ Kuei-tien ch‘iu” HH: BY 
fk. A specimen of each of these, except the last, appears in T2z‘u-p‘u under the 
name of Lt Po. However, Liu (op. cit. 123), Suzuki (op. cit. 475), and Hu (op. 
cit. 2) adduce various evidence that these attributions are false. L1 Po certainly could 
not have written a poem for the tune “P‘u-sa man,” which originated around the 
middle of the ninth century, long after his death (see p. 00). As a matter of fact one 
of the “ P‘u-sa man” attributed to Li Po in Ts‘un-ch‘ien chi is the well-known song 
in praise of Chiang-nan by Wer Chuang WHE, who lived into the tenth century. 

Li Po did indeed write what he called yiieh-fu in verses often of variable and 
irregular lengths, but these were literary experiments, not songs to music. 

“* This account of brief and often incredible incidents, by Hstex Yung-jo BE AS 
(fl. 830), appears in several collections including Tang-tai ts‘ung-shu, ts‘e 10; for 
the story referred to, cf. folio 34a. It is retold by John C. H. Wu in “The Four 
Seasons of T‘ang Poetry,” Tien Hsia Monthly 7.4 (Shanghai, 1938) 358-59. 
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Chi-i chi in recounting the story refers to these song-words as 
tz‘u and ko-tz‘u. The poems are all quite regular chiieh-chii, as 
are virtually all extant song-words of that time. As remarked 
earlier, no distinction as to form was then thought of between 
shih and tz‘u, the latter term designating not a literary genre but 
simply the function of the poem as song-words. Even many ku- 
shih could be sung, and apparently all chiieh-chii. 

Now since all T‘ang regulated verse maintained a constant 
rhythm in lines of equal length, a reader who had never seen 
any comment on the music of the time would suppose that the 
tunes to which such verse was sung would be likewise four-square 
in its periods, like the symmetrical music of eighteenth-century 
Europe. But unless Chinese musicians had transformed the 
Central Asian and other foreign elements beyond recognition, and 
had as well completely renounced the tradition of rhapsodical 
irregularity in earlier Chinese music, such as that of the Songs of 
Wu, such cannot have been the case. 

It might be conjectured then that chiieh-chii were set only to 
the portion or portions of a musical composition which did happen 
to be melodically symmetrical, in other words where the poem 
happened to fit the music, leaving perhaps the introduction, one 
or more interludes, and finale to the instruments alone. In the 
case of the ta-ch‘ii we know there were such purely instrumental 
sections. But this does not fully explain the manner in which 
poems were applied to music, for there is ample evidence that 
the words were adapted and supplemented in various ways. 

Even in the most symmetrical vocal music of the West we do 
not expect an unvarying word-to-note, or even syllable-to-note, 
correspondence of text to music. A single syllable may take the 
shape of a melodic turn or phrase (by what in musical terminology 
is called melisma) , or may be held by the voice on a single note 
while the instruments execute melodic or harmonic progressions. 
Or the voice may be given a short or long “ rest ” while the instru- 
ments play on. Often a line of verse is made to conform to the 
length of the melodic line by repetition of a word or phrase once 
or several times, or by the use of such interjections as “ oh,” “ ah,” 
“ohime,” “ hélas.” And how often, when the singer has had no 
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actual words to sing, has he filled in with “ tra-la-la,” “ hey-nonny- 
nonny,” or more recently “ vo-do-de-o-do.” 

There is reason to believe that T‘ang singers made use of most 
or all of these devices, as the performers in the Chinese “ opera ” 
have certainly done down to the present day.*° According to the 
most commonly held theory, the expedient of interpolated words 
or sounds was the major factor in the evolution of T‘ang song- 
words from chiieh-chii to ch‘ang-tuan chii. 

Chinese writers from Sung to Ch‘ing have used various terms 
in referring to these interpolations: ho-sheng #1# , hsii-sheng 
id |, fan-sheng iZ |, san-sheng Wi |. It is debatable whether any 
clear-cut distinctions should be or can be made between these 
terms as to the type or function of the interpolations meant— 
e.g., emotional interjections, meaningless vocalizations, refrains 
by the singer, chorus with hand-clapping by the orchestra or the 
audience. Further on in this study they will be referred to 
indiscriminately as “ expletives ”; in the following quotations, the 
Chinese terms are simply transliterated. 

Writing on the relation of poetry to music in earlier times, the 
versatile astronomer and mathematician SHen K‘ua Y%74 (1030- 
1094) * stated: 


.. . Aside from the verse-text (ji) there were also ho-sheng. What we call 
songs (fl), in the case of the old yiieh-fu always had both notes (#*) and 
text (jia)). When these were written together, “ ho-ho-ho” (fpf | | or # | |) 
and the like were all ho-sheng. The ch‘an-sheng #% | (grace notes? con- 
necting passages?) in the music of today are devices which stem from these. 
In T‘ang times, people began to write words directly to music. This form is 
said to have begun with Wane Yai FYE (?764-825) 52 but many followed 
it in the Chen-yiian through Yiian-ho JC¥ periods (785-806) . 


Hu Tzu fF (ca. 1147) wrote: 


Early T‘ang song-words were mostly five-word shih or seven-word shih; 


The nan-ch‘ii AHH or “Southern drama” term for melisma is mo-tiao jl Z 
(Shina gakugei daijii 1220). Aox1 (op. cit. 76) and Hu (op. cit. 12) speak of the 
frequency of “ helping words” or “ornamental words” (ch‘en-tzu ti) in the 
Yiian and later drama. See note 60 below. 

"Ct. his Meng-ch‘i pi-t‘an BEYRAEGR (SPTK ed.) 59ab. 

All Wane Yai’s shih and yiieh-fu in Ch'iian T‘ang shih (han 2, ts‘e 13) la-2a 
are in quite regular forms. 
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there were no long-and-short verses. From the Middle [T‘ang] period ** on into 
the Five Dynasties, they evolved into ch‘ang-tuan chii, until in our own time 
this form is practiced generally. [Of the older tz‘u complete with words and 
music?] still extant, the two pieces “Jui che-ku ” F@MKGAB and “ Hsiao Ch'in 
wang” /hZ+ are simply an eight-line shih and a seven-word chiieh-chii- 
shih [respectively]. “ Jui che-ku ” still may be easily sung in accordance with 
the words. In the case of “ Hsiao Ch‘in wang” it is necessary to mix in 


hsii-sheng in order to sing it.'* 


Cuu Hsi 7 (1130-1200) explicitly stated the theory that the 
use of such extra-textual sounds or words crystallized into ir- 
regular verse forms. “The old yiieh-fu were simply shih,” he is 
reported as saying, “into which a number of fan-sheng were in- 
serted. Later, people hesitated to omit these expletives, so for 
each one they inserted an actual character, producing long-and- 
short verse. Thus the songs (HH) of today.” © 

The prestige of any observation of Cau Hsi’s may have influ- 
enced later writers on the subject; at any rate, the theory has the 
appeal of any neat categorical explanation. And it fits well with 
a term used since Southern Sung times as a synonym for the 
tz‘u: shih-yii #@F implies that the form was an extension or 


outgrowth of the shih.*® 


Chitian T'ang shih 2/#a¥ (1703), adapting Cuu Hsi’s ex- 
planation in a note at the beginning of the appended tz‘u section,” 


58 T“ang poetry is generally divided into four periods as standardized after Kao 
Tai’s taht T‘ang shih p‘in-hui eae ine (Ming): Early (#)) T‘ang, from 618 
to the accession of Hsiian-tsung in 713 (a total of 115 years); Developed or 
Full (&) T’ang, 713 to 766, shortly after the death of Li Po (53 years); 
Middle (tp) T‘ang, 766 to 836, a dozen years after the death of Han Yii and a 
decade before that of Po Chii-i (70 years); and Late (Ai ) Tang, 836 to the fall 
of the dynasty in 907 (71 years). These western-style dates encompass successive 
reign-periods. See Shina gakugei daijii 418. 

54 Tiao-chii_yii-yin ts‘ung-hua 7% AVG EG (in T2‘u-hua ts‘ung-pien), sec. 39 
Se KiB) , 5b. 

5 Chu tzu yii-lei FeF-FE RH (1876 ed.) 140.9a. 

5° As in the titles of the anthology T's‘ao-t‘ang shih-yii Hae eR (late twelfth 
century) and of Huane Chi’s 34 #¥ collected t2‘u, Chu-chai shih-yii PF PR. See 
the Table of Contents of Cau Tsu-mou’s Hi Ch‘iang-ts‘un ts‘ung-shu 
ee (Shanghai, 1922) for numerous later tz‘u collections entitled—shih-yii. 

°? Ch‘tian T‘ang shih, han 4, ts‘e 8, 54a. Rather than referring back to Suen K‘ua, 
possibly a clearer indication of precisely what the editors meant by ho-sheng is given 
in a book finished twenty-six years before Ch‘iian T‘ang shih, Wan Shu’s B% 
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reverts to the term ho-sheng: “ T‘ang yiieh-fu at first used such 
shih [forms] as lii[-shth] and chiieh[-chii], which were sung by 
mixing in ho-sheng. When for these expletives actual characters 
were written, lengthening and shortening the lines conforming to 
the rhythm of the tune, this was ‘ filling in (t‘ien-) tz‘u.’” 

Other Ch‘ing writers have said more or Jess the same thing. 
Fane Ch‘eng-p‘ei 73% (early nineteenth century) differs only 
in that he uses a different term for the expletives: 


In T‘ang times people sang for the most part five- and seven-word chiieh- 
chii, which could be set to music only by mixing in san-sheng. This was a 
spontaneous expedient. In the course of time these expletives were recorded 
(##) , being realized with one or more characters and thereby bringing about 
long-and-short verse. . . . Thus it was the tz‘u which relieved the exhaustion 
of the “ modern style ” °* and carried on the evolution of the yiieh-fu.°® 


As indicated earlier, no very determined attempt will be made 
here to establish hard and fast distinctions between the -sheng 
compounds which appear in the foregoing quotations, but tenta- 
tive distinctions may be suggested. Hsii-sheng would seem to 
indicate sounds without meaning, or at least without relevance 
to the sense of the song.” Aox1 (op. cit. 68) equates Cuu Hsi’s 


Tewlii an) ft (Preface, 1687). In 1(ts‘e 2).la-a, are reproduced several “ Chu- 
chih” f#¥ tz‘u. In all of them, each seven-word line is divided 44, with the phrase 
chu-chih in smaller characters after the fourth word, and similarly nii-erh £57, after 
the seventh. Wan Shu comments: “The chu-chih and nii-erh used are sounds with 
which, during the singing, the crowd joined in ( Jak tH B84 3), as with 
the chii-cho He hi and nien-shao 4-7} in ‘ Ts‘ai-lien ch‘ti’ Ri HH 7 

For “ Ts‘ai-lien chii” or “ Ts‘ai-lien tzu” see p. 129. 

°8 Chin-t'i Ges = lii-shih and chiieh-chii. 

°° Hsiang-yen-chii_tz‘u-chu FS VEE ial BE (in Hsiao-yiian ts‘ung-shu Wa RHE 
#, tse 31) 1.lab. 

°° Wu Heng-chao Rhy WB (1771-2?) in his Lien-tzu-chii tz‘u-hua i Bag 
(Tz‘u-hua ts‘ung-pien) 1.8b-9a, comments on Hu Tzu’s term hsii-sheng: “These are 
what Yiieh-fu chih-mi $8H¥4§3%K speaks of as the musicians’ and singers’ ch‘en-tzu 

- . . . They were a convenience to the singer, as in the old yiieh-fu [the words] 

“fei-hu-hsi ’ FEDER ....As a general rule seven-word chiieh-chii were always handled 
this way.” The line “ fei-hu-hsi” occurs in the anonymous (Han?) “Yu so ssu” 
Ay ar B (cf. Ku-shih yiian Ami [SPPY ed.] $.18a) in which context it is unin- 
telligible; Waxey’s translation (170 Chinese Poems 55) omits it. 

Ch‘en-tzu (helping words or ornamental words) is a term associated with the later 
dramatic songs (particularly the pei-ch‘i 4bHH) rather than with the tz‘u, and 
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fan-sheng with them. Both he and Suzuxr (op. cit. 477) think 
ho-sheng as used in Ch‘iian T‘ang shih refers specifically to re- 
frains (using real words, not vocalizations like “i-a-na” ij 
- 9) in which the instrumentalists, or possibly the audience, joined. 
San-sheng would seem to cover any kind of interpolation. 

Why should T‘ang singers have stuck so long to chiieh-chii 
for their basic song-words, since so much ingenuity was required 
to make them singable? Or conversely, why should musicians 
have stuck to tunes that did not fit the words? The answer seems 
to be that both were what the public wanted. On the one hand, 
a tune as four-square as a chiieh-chii would be too monotonous to 
bear much repetition. On the other, the literary prestige of lii- 
shih and chiieh-chii, as mentioned before, was supreme. It was 
great even before the rules of regulated verse were codified early 
in the eighth century, and when the court stipulated regulated 
forms for the state examinations, they became the stock-in-trade 
of every writer. The regularity of the chiieh-chii, its compactness, 
and its capacity for saying much in few words made it catchy and 
easy to remember. Probably nobody objected to the interpolated 
asides, refrains, or patter words; people have always liked such 
things in popular songs, and still do. However, customs and 
fashions in art and entertainment change, and eventually the 
chiieh-chii, adapted as a song-form, began to be transformed into 
something else. 

It is assumed that the interpolations were written down as an 
aid to memory by the singers who originated them or borrowed 


refers to short asides or “ad libs” outside the tonal pattern; see Ch‘in-ting ch‘ii-p‘u 
Sh FE Hh att (1941 photo-reprint of Palace edition), Introduction, 6a. 

Suen I-fu RFE, the thirteenth-century author of Yiieh-fu chih-mi cited by Wu 
Heng-chao above, does not use the term ch‘en-tzu at all. He does write (3b in the 
text included in Tz‘u-hua ts‘ung-pien, ts‘e 2): “There are many discrepancies between 
the old scores. Even [texts to] the same tune may have two or three words more 
or less. Sometimes the division or length of a line varies, having been changed by 
music-masters, and words have been added or dropped by one singer or another.” 

The Ssu-k‘u entry on the book quotes this passage, commenting that it shows that 
all Sung tz‘w did not stick to rigid tonal prescriptions, and that Sung singers did 
not hesitate to “ad lib.” In view of this, the t%-yao continues, WAN Shu’s statement 
in T2‘u-lii that the ch‘ii made use of ch‘en-tzu and the tz‘u did not, is inconclusive. 
Wu Heng-chao must have assumed from this remark that Suen I-fu himself had used 
the term ch‘en-tzu. 
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them from others. Once a performer had worked out an effective 
rendition of a lyric, one which audiences liked, he (or she) would 
want to keep it on hand. Rival musicians, hearing it, would take 
it down too, though they might make some changes.” Possibly 
no two groups of musicians played or sang the same tune in 
exactly the same way; who has ever heard “St. Louis Blues ” 
reproduced note for note as W. C. Hanpy wrote it? 

Such texts, if they did exist, may even have been for the purpose 
of preserving the outline of the tune itself, in the absence of any 
exact system of musical notation. Not much, if anything, is 
known about T‘ang notation, and little enough about that of 
Sung times. 

At any rate, the conclusion drawn from the Chinese comments 
quoted earlier is that lengthening of chiieh-chii lines here and 
there, and the accretion of additional lines of varying length, 
resulted from the eventual acceptance—in the minds of both 
singer and audience—of these accidentals or ornamentations as 
integral with the song-words. It may be inferred that other sing- 
ing devices, such as melisma (stretching a syllable over more than 
one tone, as in HAnpEt’s “ Every valley shall be exa-a-a-a-a- 
alted ”) sometimes tended to shorten a chiieh-chii line by prolong- 
ing one word and dropping another. 

We can find evidence of some of these processes in tz‘w texts 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. Let us begin with song-words 
consisting of a regular chiieh-chii plus interpolated refrains which 
remain recognizable as such, and the omission of which would 
leave a self-contained quatrain. In Hua-chien chi® one of two 
“Ts‘ai-lien tzu” SRF by Huanc-ru Sung SHH (late ninth 
century) goes as follows: 

A 2s EE TE ge a 
Ath 5 BREE fe lp 
DEAS FEAR ANTE ge 
BEBE LB BEG 5 ay 


* The quotation in note 60 from Yiieh-fu chih-mi, though written in Sung times, 
probably is equally applicable to T‘ang practice. 
* Hua-chien chi chu 2.12. 


9 
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Lotus blossoms link their scent for acres along the bank 

(Lift oar!) 
Where Little Sister, bent on play, takes her time gathering seeds. 

(Young folks!) 


It’s growing late, but she toys in the water, splashing the prow of the boat— 
(Lift oar!) 


And now she’s taken her red skirt off, and wrapped her duckling in it. 
(Young folks!) 


The other specimen contains the same refrains. The tune to 
which these poems were written was supposed to have been 
handed down from Liang times, when princes and emperors wrote 
words to it.° The tune no doubt underwent changes, and many 
other poets wrote words to it, but none of them before Huanc-ru 
Sung wrote in these bob-lines. Perhaps they originated in group 
singing among the people; street musicians may have encouraged 
their listeners to throw in rhythmic accents, in order to increase 
their interest and attention and therefore their contributions. 

Only the “Lotus Gathering” and “Bamboo Branch” tz‘u 
(see n. 59) retained this sort of separable refrain as a convention. 
These happen to be two of the tz‘w patterns in which poets nearly 
always stuck to subject matter that had some connection with 
the titles, and in these two cases the standard popular refrains 
also were connected with the subject matter, rather than being 
meaningless sounds like i-a-na. Probably the authors felt that 
writing in the characters for these refrains gave their song-words 
a rustic effect. In other tz‘u patterns (according to the shih-yii 
or chiieh-chii-plus explanation), poets replaced meaningless or 
irrelevant interjections with words adding something to the mean- 
ing of a text which might have only the most tenuous connection, 
or none at all, with the title of the tune. Witness some of the 
“Yang-liu chih.” 

All extant Tang words to this “ Willow Branch ” tune are 
straight seven-word chiieh-chii.** If the shape of the tune was 


°° One of Liana Wu-ti’s “Chiang-nan nung” mentioned on page 9 is subtitled 
“ Ts‘ai-lien ch‘ii” (cf. YFSC 50.1b). 

** Cf. specimens in YFSC, chiian 81. The tune was popular in the time of Po 
Chii-i (see Watey’s The Life and Times of Po Chii-i [London, 19491 196). The 
earliest extant words to it are nine seven-word quatrains which first appeared in the 
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such that T‘ang singers found it necessary or effective to add a 
refrain or various rhythmic interjections when performing it, 
these were not preserved. In the tenth century, however, tz‘u 
poets added a three-character phrase after each line. Supposing 
that these replace with sense what was mere rhythm in T‘ang 
performances, one may analyze a specimen by Ku Hsiung AB 
as follows: 


1. Seven-word line: #k7RFF EY BR 
a. Interpolation: JRi8i8 

2, Seven-word line: $#S ie He we ARE 
b. Interpolation: j564% 

8. Seven-word line: JEG BBE BH 
c. Interpolation: $=% jp 

4. Seven-word line: 3 Bf fi 1 Ay iif BF 
d. Interpolation: jf (| ## 


On an autumn night in her bedroom she broods in the lonely stillness; 
Far off the night-watch sounds. 

Incense fades among the hangings embroidered with mandarin-ducks, 
The flame of her candle flickers. 

She’s thinking now of her lover off roaming the land, 

Wondering where he is, 

As she listens to the murmur of the rain outside the blind 

Where it drips on the plantain leaves. 


As translation readily shows, lines a-b-c-d can be omitted 
leaving a chiieh-chii which makes sense by itself. However, the 
poet has treated the four three-word lines as integral parts of the 
song, heightening its langorous sadness not only by their rhythmic 
monotony, but by what they say.” 

These tz‘u from the late ninth and early tenth centuries are 


collected works of his friend Liu Yii-hsi ABB (Liu Meng-te wen-chi Bae 4B 
HE (SPTK ed.) 9(ts‘e 2).9b-10b). Hu Shih thinks these were genuine popular 
songs heard, rather than composed, by Liu Yii-hsi. (It seems likely that he at least 
“doctored” them considerably, as in the case of his “ Bamboo Branch ” songs—see 
note 86.) If he also heard refrains or patter-words thrown in between the lines, he 
did not think them worth recording. Two additional specimens later were inserted 
in Lrv’s collection (9.12b) which may or may not be from his hand; at any rate they 
are quite regular chiieh-chii. In very late T‘ang, Wen T‘ing-yiin- and Huana-ru 
Sung were still writing straight chiieh-chii under this title. 
“’ The actual rhythm, as the poem is read, is 4-3-3 | 4-3-8 | 4-3-3 | 4-3-3. 
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conveniently simple illustrations of tendencies already operating 
much earlier. Actually a more advanced stage in the transforma- 
tion of the chiieh-chii is indicated in the “T‘iao-hsiao” Wik 
written, or at least written down, by Wer Ying-wu #/€ in the 
late eighth century.” 


a. Interpolation: AAR 

1. Six-word line: j# HHH LF 

2. Six-word line: JAP MAH 

8. Six-word line: Si pG ARR 

b. Interpolation: PEPRIKKR 

4. Six-word line: 3 IC i€§5 A 3 
Tartar horse, Tartar horse 

Loosed afar on slopes of Yen-chih-shan 
Paces sand, paces snow, neighs alone, 
Looks east, looks west, paths all strange— 


Paths all strange, strange paths, 
Grass of the marches endless in the sunset. 


This rough translation of what in Chinese is a beautifully 
evocative, though simple, poem is at least accurate enough to 
show that the four six-word lines cannot stand alone; without 


the first “extra” line the poem would have no subject. (The 
word “ interpolation ” in the above analysis is used only to sug- 
gest an origin for the two four-word lines of the “ T“iao-hsiao ” 
pattern.) And a glance at the Chinese shows that without “lu 
mi, mi lu” the last line would have no rhyme.” Although it 
seems to show vestiges of the chiieh-chii form, we cannot extract 


°°In the Sung edition of his collected works reproduced today the title is written 
Wai te) (Wei Chiang-chou chi HYLINAE [SPTK ed.] 10[ts‘e 2].5b-6a). The 
tune is referred to elsewhere by several other names. Hu Shih (op. cit. 4) says the 
alternate name “ San-t‘ai ling ” = BA indicates that the tune came from a trans- 
formation of the “San-t‘ai” air to which quatrains of six-word lines were sung (cf. 
Wer Ying-wu’s two specimens following his “ T‘iao-hsiao”); that the name “ T‘iao- 
hsiao ” itself shows that the original words were connected with some kind of game; 
and that a third name, “ Chuan-ying ch‘ii” eG RE HH, suggests that variations were 
made in the words to provide some kind of “answer” song. We do not know whether 
Wer Ying-wu simply took down the words of these songs as he heard them, or wrote 
poems of his own modeled on their patterns and possibly their subject matter. 

°? Note that the rhymes are by couplets, regardless of the asymmetry of the 
rhymed lines. 


SO RRS sree etsRCcI Ny 2 Ses ueree A 
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a chiieh-chii from this text. The transformation of that form, 
under the influence of music, had already reached an advanced 
stage in this instance. 

Meantime the chiieh-chii itself, without additional lines, was 
undergoing some modification. In the poems quoted above it is 
the quatrain which provides the longer verses, the interpolations 
which provide the shorter. But many tz‘u patterns, including 
some of T‘ang date, do not contain any four lines of equal length. 
Even some of those which are only four lines long fail to qualify, 
strictly speaking, as chiieh-chii because they contain a line or 
two that is one character short of the prescribed number. 

As we have seen, in the seventh and eighth centuries (after 
the death of L1 Po and Tu Fu) the texts which poets wrote for 
music, or which singers chose for music, had formally correct 
stanzas; adaptations to make the words fit the music were the 
business of the musician and no concern of the poet. But from 
around the beginning of the ninth century a few poets with an 
absorbing interest in popular music began to take their own 
liberties with the chiieh-chii. Perhaps they were a bit tired of it 
after all the thousands of correct specimens that had been written. 


Perhaps they were not conscious of writing altered chiieh-chii, but 
like the musicians, were now thinking in rhythmical terms rather 
than in terms of literary form. At any rate they produced four- 
line stanzas like the following: 


A. “Yii ko-tzu ” YHK by Cuane Chih-ho HR FI (730-810) &* 


1. 7 words (4/3) AE WAIA RHR 
2. 7 words (4/3) PRE ME7K GR AE 
8. 6 words (3/3) 5S EK 
4. 7 words (4/3) #}/a ARS 72H BR 


°° Cf. Tx‘u-p‘u 1.17a. This is the best known of several “ Yii ko-tzu” or “ Yii-fu 
tau” YAR Fal , attributed to a contemporary of Wer Ying-wu, which circulated 
widely in the Yangtze region. The tune did not outlast the T‘ang dynasty; Su Shih, 
who said Cana Chih-ho’s words could not be sung as they stood, added a few 
characters to the “ Yii-fu tz‘u” to fit it to the ture of “ Huan-ch‘i sha ” RW , and 
his cousin Lr Ju-ch‘th JEAN FE adapted it to the tune of “ Che-ku t‘ien ” MEABR. Hu 
Shih (op. cit. 8-9) therefore classifies Cuanc Chih-ho’s lyrics with the seven-word 
chiieh-chii song-words of the seventh and eighih centuries, regarding them merely as 
slightly altered chiieh-chii rather than consciously long-and-short verse written to 
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Before Western Pass Mountain white herons soar, 
In the stream beneath the peach- blooms the perch are sleek and fat.°* 


In hat of bamboo leaves and green straw cape 
Against the wind and drizzle, one need not go home. 


. “Chang-t‘ai liu” #¢ZE49) by Han Hung 4% (fl. 750) 7 


1. 6 words (3/3) REZ M), RAED 

2.7 words (4/3) HABA TAA 
3. 7 words (4/3) MEER WHE 
4. 7 words (4/3) J MEME PP A A 


Chang-t‘ai willow, Chang-t‘ai willow, 

So green in days gone by, do you grow there still? 

Though your long green branches trail as they used to do, 

Those that reach and break them off are other hands than mine. 


. “Hua fei hua” #2 9E4E by Po Chii-i Q J F (772-846) :™ 
1. 6 words (3/3) FEFEFE. HIER 
2. 6 words (3/8) PAK KWAK 
8. 7 words (4/3) Ae yn FAs RARE 
4. 7 words (4/8) F{U) BSE Me FE 
The blossoms were not flowers, the vapors were not mist 
She came in the middle of night, and left with the light of day— 


Came like a springtime reverie, stayed but a little while, 
Went like the clouds of dawn, and was nowhere to be found. 


S; 72 


conform to the demands of musical phrasing. Two or three other “ Yii-fu tz‘u” are 
attributed to Cuana’s elder brother Sung-ling #S#F, and about fifteen anonymous 
ones are thought to be by contemporaries of theirs. 

°° Hsi-sai-shan ning Sil being in Chekiang, the peach-blossom stream does not 
indicate the geographical locale of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s famous utopian fantasy (somewhere 
between Hunan and Never-never land); but the allusion helps to evoke the idyllic 
rusticity celebrated in that piece. 

*° For the story behind this, cf. Pen-shih shih (TTTS, ts‘e 6, 3b-4a). Han Hung 
wrote the verses to a woman named Liu #J to whose favors men more affluent than 
he had succeeded. The Chang Terrace was in the suburbs of Ch‘ang-an. 

™ Tz‘u-p‘u 1.15a includes this text as a tz‘u-tiao, but nothing is known of any tune 
connected with it. In Po’s collected poems it appears with a group of poems of 
“emotion” (kan-shang Jg4) in miscellaneous forms (Po Hsiang-shan shih chi 
BF lee 12.12a). It would be stretching a point to classify it as a chiieh-chii 
even if it were not one word short, since the tonal pattern is unusually free and the 
rhymes are in the deflected tone. 

*2T.e., not the flowers and mists of this world. 
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Aoki observes that such metrical variations as those shown 
above do not destroy the dominant rhythm established by a 
seven-word line which, because of the pause at the end of it, 
or more normally the drawing-out of the final sound, carries 
eight beats. Quite aside from hypothetical demands of musical 
phrasing, if the reader will recite to himself the Chinese of the 
foregoing poems he will find that the six-word lines do indeed fit 
this eight-beat rhythm, the third and sixth words each account- 
ing for two beats. It is possible, then, that the slightly altered 
chiieh-chii, one or two words short of the standard form, was a 
purely literary development rather than a musico-literary one. 
In any event, it was a step toward greater prosodic flexibility and 
hence toward an easier drawing-together of poetic and musical 
forms. 

Aoki (op. cit. 74) illustrates the eight-beat rhythm of both six- 
and seven-word lines by musical notation, using lines from the 


“Vij ko-tzu ” above: 


Line 2. # 55% 


He contends that in writing or reading Chinese poetry—com- 
pletely aside from setting it to music—not only six-word lines, 
but five-word lines as well, are interchangeable with seven-word 
lines without destroying a basic eight-beat rhythm. The only 
other normal line being that of four words, the implication is that 
practically all Chinese poetry is made up of rhythmic combina- 
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tions of four-beat units. Aox1 measures as follows a tz‘u con- 
taining lines of three, five, and seven words: ™ 


Line 1. Line 2. Line 3. 


Jidx eee tas 
TL Fa ti | ie 1 | 2 ot N——_ | 1 


Line 4. Line 5. 


Ji dl[iidsl[iddxi[siiidd 
SEF | MSE AW | a | Ree 


We have here one of Po Chii-i’s three tz‘u entitled “ I Chiang- 
nan ” 1iYL4 , which are translated further on in this essay. Ex- 
cept for Wer Ying-wu’s “ Tiao-hsiao,” which is fairly regular by 


78 Aoxr (op. cit. 75) notates only the first three lines; the last two are notated here 
on the basis of his conception of the others, except that the last word of the poem 
is marked with a half-note instead of being broken off with a rest. 

Aoxt bases his theory of the ubiquitous four-beat unit on the testimony of his own 
ear when listening to the verbal rhythms of poems and songs read aloud (not sung) 
by Chinese. It is unexceptionable to anyone who has listened to such reading that 
the caesura in a six-word line counts for one beat, whether it is realized by melisma 
or by an inbreathing, and that a pause or hold at the end of any line counts for 
one beat. The present author, from his limited experience of hearing Chinese poetry 
read aloud, would not say that the very slight pauses within five- or seven-word lines 
account for a full beat. In most cases the “punctuation” (#f§) in such lines is 
realized by emphasizing slightly the first word in the next phrase, rather than by 
making any significant pause. This listener has never heard a two-word unit in 
regular five-word poetry rendered as AOKI notates tsui i ( d 2 is 

In a musical setting, even a Western one, it would certainly be easy enough to 
interchange five- and seven-word lines. In support of his position that such lines are 
interchangeable even in reading, AoK1 suggests that it explains how “ P‘ao-ch‘iu yiieh” 
HatR St (see Tz‘u-p‘u 2.5a), which T‘ang poets (e.g., Liu Yii-hsi) wrote in six 
five-word lines, took the pattern 7-7-7-7-5-7 in the Five Dynasties period. The two 
versions may well have been sung to the same melody, but the question of purely 
verbal rhythm is irrelevant. Such songs were never merely “read” aloud; doubtless 
those who “read” the Hua-chien chi to themselves in the tenth century mentally 
sang each piece, as do those today who read the lyrics of Oscar HammenrsteEIn II as 
published in literary form by Simon and Schuster. In most Chinese poetry the 
rhythmic nature of five-word and seven-word lines appears to be quite different. 
_Although both in the final analysis do contain eight beats, it is submitted that a more 
general schematization than Aox1’s would be: 

ld dd 


Seven-word line: d d d 


14 
Five-word line: d d d d| a 
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comparison, these are the earliest real ch‘ang-tuan-chii to be 
found among the Tang tz‘w. 

Whatever the rhythmic basis for the development of such lines 
from a purely literary standpoint, evidently Po Chii-i was prima- 
rily concerned here with reproducing the rhythmic pattern of a 
popular song. His note following the title “ I Chiang-nan ” says, 
“ This tune is also called ‘ Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang’ # KH; each stanza 
is in five lines.” ** Apparently the poet patterned his line-lengths 
after a lyric which was already circulating among the singing- 
girls, musicians, and common people of the South with whom he 
loved to spend his time. 

Although Po Chii-i in his shih often referred to the content or 
atmosphere of popular songs, he does not appear to have said 
anything about “ Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang ” other than that it was in 
five lines.”* Presumably it was the melody which attracted him 


"4 Po Hsiang-shan shih-chi (SPPY ed.), hou-chi 4% 46. 3 (ts‘e 7) .12b. Wana Li-ming 
EN% (whose 1708 ed. is the basis for the above) states (ts‘e 1, fan-li PLA¥ 3b) 
that notes and comments included with the poems are from the original text unless 
introduced by the word an #%. Variants, which are noted briefly without this 
character, obviously cannot have been inserted by Po Chii-i, but other comments are 
assumed to be the poet’s own. As Watery remarks in his biography of Po (p. 217), 
“his poems, unlike those of Li Po, were not posthumously collected from friends, but 
were collected and edited by Po himself.” The present standard edition of Po Chii-i’s 
complete works, Po shih Ch‘ang-ching chi (SPTK ed.) omits notes to the poems. 

* According to Yiieh-fu tsa-lu S&45#EGE (TTTS, ts‘e 7, 12a), the t‘ai-wei KE 
Lr [Te-yii] 2 [FE | (787-849) wrote the original song, while he was military 
governor of Chih Wi (Chekiang), in memory of his concubine Hstex Ch‘iu-niang 
PAKAL, the title later being changed from that name to “ Meng Chiang-nan ” s 
iL. (T2‘u-p‘u, in the Table of Contents for its first chiian, lists the latter under 
“T Chiang-nan” as one of several alternate titles.) Liu Yiin-hsiang (op. cit. 126) 
believes the song was already popular some years earlier. Hu Shih (op. cit. 7) is 
also skeptical of Yiieh-fu tsa-lu’s accuracy on this score, though he elsewhere (p. 21) 
remarks that since its author Tuan An-chieh RRB was in Li Te-yii’s suite in 
Chekiang around the middle of the ninth century his stories of that period should be 
dependable. At any rate, present editions of Lr Te-yii’s works (cf. Li Wei-kung chi 
SHAE [SPTK ed.], pieh-chi bie: 3 42a) contain the caption SR pets SIL 
B=. “ Three five-word ‘I Chiang-nan ’ stanzas about spring in the Brocade City 
(Ch‘eng-tu ik) »” but not the texts of the poems, which have disappeared. Note, 
however, that the caption indicates that they were in five-word lines, not ch‘ang- 
tuan-chii, so that Po Chii-i cannot have been imitating the form of verses written by 
Li Te-yii. One would further assume from the caption that the latter wrote his three 
“I Chiang-nan ” in Szechuan rather than in Chekiang. If he did write the original 
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rather than the words. These may well have been lacking in 
literary merit if they were written by the composer of the tune, 
or by some prostitute or other entertainer. In either case the 
concern of the person who devised the words would not have been 
primarily literary but musical. He or she would not be conscious 
of whether any given line might resemble part of a chiieh-chii 
or take one of the shapes characteristic of extra phrases thrown in 
to fill out the musical beat. The lyricist of the wine-shop or 
brothel would simply make up words to fit the music, paying 
attention not to how the words would read as a poem, but to 
how effectively they could be sung. Hu Shih has in mind cases 
like this when he says that the long-and-short tz‘w originated 
not among the poets but “ among the people.” * 

Some singing-girls probably did have a certain literary flair and 
achieved a felicity of expression in their song-words which added 
to their fame. Unfortunately it is impossible to be sure whether 
these song-words actually were written by the ladies whose names 
were often connected with them, or whether the subject matter 
was in some other manner associated with their private or artistic 
lives. Po Chii-i several times mentions a Southern tz‘u by (or 


about) a woman called Wu Erh-niang 3¢—4#8."" His description 
of this tz‘u and quotations from it point to the following text: 


words to the song, others soon altered them or wrote new ones conforming more 
closely to the phrasing of the music. 

7°“ T suspect that the custom of writing long-short verses following the rhythm of 
the tunes arose among the people, among the musicians and singing-girls. Literary 
men were conservative, and kept writing five- and seven-word shih as before. But the 
musicians and singing-girls were interested only in having songs that were good to 
sing and good to listen to, so they produced long-short verses.”—op. cit. 15-16. 

™ His lii-shih “Chi Yin hsieh-li” APA HZ FE (“Sent to the hsieh-lii Mr. Y1v,” 
Po Hsiang-shan shih chi [SPPY ed.], hou-chi, 8 [ts‘e 8].8ab) contains the lines 
48 SS, A BYR BE ANB: “Miss Wou’s song of the drizzling evening 
rain, I hear no more since I left the South.” He appends a note that 2. . .j#f 
is from the words to a tune by Wu Erh-niang of Chiang-nan. Another lii-shih, 
“ Ting t‘an ‘ Hsiang fei yiian’” FSG YAEXE (“On hearing ‘The Hsiang Maidens’ 
Regrets’ being played,” ibid. 19[ts‘e 6].14b), contains the lines 4>AA th eAK ZH, 
U3 TRA A BR: “Clearly in the piece [someone] is grieved by clouds and rain 
[in both the literal and symbolic senses]; it seems to say ‘ Drizzle, drizzle, he does not 
return.’” His note says that the words we. . . BF are from a “new Southern 


<2 


tau. 
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RB 
Be ii 
OR BE IAG HF Se a Ae 
Bo 277 BIE) 
A is 
AP (AK 
ME A NT BD AS 
2 FF Big FF 
Brows pencilled deep, 
Brows pencilled pale, 
Hair streaming loose, robe girt with cloud, 
The Moving Rain has returned to the Southern Crest. 
High on Wu-shan, 
Low on Wu-shan, 
Twilight and drizzling rain, and he does not return. 
Alone in the empty house, she passes the time as she can.”® 


This poem, under the title “ Ch‘ang hsiang-ssu ” $248 38, appears 
in various collections as the composition of Po Chii-i,”’ together 
with another after the same pattern; but like the two “ Ju-meng 
ling” 40384? they are not to be found in his complete works, 
Po shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi. It is evident, however, that he was 


familiar with this tz‘u and fond of it. Whoever wrote it, it bears 
further evidence that popular song-words were already being 
written in ch‘ang-tuan-chii in Po Chii-i’s time. If he did not 
directly copy the pattern of the words of Wu Erh-niang’s song, 


*® For the erotic symbols in the poem cf. the prose “ Preface ” to the “ Kao-t‘ang fu” 
fae BR (Wen-hsiian [SPTK ed.] 19.la-2b, translated by Watey, The Temple and 
Other Poems {London, 1923] 65-66). In the song, a past erotic experience is contrasted 
—as usual—with an aftermath of uncertainty and frustration. A courtesan would not 
have to be highly educated to allude to the “ Kao-t‘ang fu,” which she might never 
have read; the images in the Preface had long since become standard euphemisms which 
appear over and over in Tang song and poetry. 

©The text here is from Ch‘iian T‘ang shih $2.59b. 

*° Po Chii-i's preface to the last major group included disavows authorship of any 
poems circulating under kis name but not found in Ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi. This preface 
(71.18b, translated by Watey in his biography 212) is dated the first day of the 
fifth month of the first year of Hui-ch‘ang #8 (845), about fifteen months before 
his death; he wrote little thereafter, and in sober vein. The “Ch‘ang hsiang-ssu ” 
and “Ju-meng ling” tz‘u are not in the pieh-chi or pu-i iia sections at the end 
of Wane Li-ming’s edition. 
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perhaps he found the pattern of “ Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang ” more work- 
able. On the other hand he may have considered the words of the 
former admirable as they stocd, and have written new words to 
the latter under the title “ I Chiang-nan ” because the old ones 
did not please him. Or perhaps the “ Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang ” tune 
had already become a customary musical vehicle for celebrating 
the beauties and joys of Chiang-nan, and Po Chii-i merely wished 
to add his tribute to China’s “ Dixieland ” in the current manner. 

Whether or not he took this experiment in popular-song writing 
very seriously (his attitude toward his ballads and songs in 
general hints otherwise), the three “J Chiang-nan” have an 
evocative magic not wholly dependent on the fact that one comes 
to them already aware of Po Chii-i’s fondness for the South. Per- 
haps something of their effect will come through in translation: *' 


Lie 
BREE 

A HAYLE ACR 
PART TK een 
Ae 7B ILS 


It’s good to be in the South! 

Once I knew well all its sights and sounds: 

At dawn the River blossoms redder than flame, 
In spring the River waters blue as indigo. 

How can I help thinking of the South? 


TCAs 
wa le 
a A Pee 
BRS th LAA 
"J A i Be 
Memories of the South: 
Oftenest I think of Hang-chou— 
Spying out the cassia tree in the moon from the temple in the hills, 
Seeing the lake from my pillow in the rest-house. 
When shall I ever have such times again? 


51 For the texts below cf. SPPY, hou-chi, 3(ts‘e 7).12b, or SPTK 67(ts‘e 23) .12b. 
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TL ale 
HARE 
RE—KB NK 
SIE CE AEE ES 
ie PAE 
Memories of the South: 
Next I remember the mansions of Wu,®? 
A cup of the native wine, leaves of spring bamboo, 
A pair of Wu dancers with their wine-flushed flower-faces—- 
When shall I see them again! 


Po’s friend Liv Yii-hsi #/%5% later followed this pattern 
exactly in a delicately wistful little song of his own: 


BHM 

BR BRA 

BaD HE J SEE HR 

Se bd fe Bea hh. 

HB) AE I Be 
Spring is gone, 
Having paid its respects to us here in Lo-yang. 
The willows bending in the breeze seem to be waving goodbye, 
Clustered orchises shed their dews as if wetting their handkerchiefs. 
And I sit alone, with knitted brow. 


Lw captioned this poem “A spring tz‘w after Lo-t‘ien ®XK 
(Po Chii-i), to the rhythm of the tune ‘I Chiang-nan.’” * Po 
Chii-i had not explicitly stated that he was following his model 
exactly, but there is no doubt in his friend’s case; here we have the 
first avowed instance of the practice of t‘ien-tz‘u. Note that Liu 
Yii-hsi’s song has nothing to do with the South. Later poets who 
used this tune (under the alternate titles “ Meng # Chiang-nan ” 
and “Wang & Chiang-nan”) sometimes celebrated the South 
(Huane-ru Sung, Lr Yi ##) and sometimes used it for other 
subjects (Wen T‘ing-yiin 743£%5, Niu Ch‘iao “Fi@) . 


Like Wer Ying-wu “ of the previous generation, Po and Liu 


** Pre-Ch‘in Wu: the Ssu-chou region. 

** Liu Meng-te wen chi (SPTK ed.), wai-chi 4.14a. 

** Wer Ying-wu had been Prefect of Soochow when Po Chii-i arrived there around 
785 as a boy of thirteen or so, a refugee from the famine at Ch‘ang-an. Po wrote 
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were Northerners whose government service kept them for long 
periods in the South. All three became fond of the South by 
making the best of their provincial “ exile,” savoring the local 
color of their various stations, visiting the beauty spots of the 
countryside, and enjoying the talents and company of singing- 
girls and musicians. All three were connoisseurs of music © and 
sensitive to the particular qualities of the popular music with 
which they came in contact. Though they sometimes found the 
local song-words uncouth, they found their patterns worthy of 
imitation. Because some of the patterns they imitated were ir- 
regular, they produced the first authenticatable T‘ang long-short 
tz‘u, “ Tiao-hsiao ” and “ I Chiang-nan.” ; 


many years later that he had been too poor to meet the Prefect socially, but as 
he grew up he admired We1’s didactic poems and was influenced by them. Cf. the 


Watey biography 14, 223-224. 
85 Po Chii-i’s and Liv Yii-hsi’s musical interests are too well known to require 


further comment here. Yano Chii-yiian’s BER Li Mo ch‘ui-ti chi ZO * We Th 
(TTTS, ts‘e 6, 27.b) associates Wet Ying-wu with music and musicians, and says he 
was thoroughly versed in musical procedures (iJ Wee FE) . 

8° As in the case of Lrw Yii-hsi and the “ Bamboo Branch” songs which so fasci- 
nated him in Szechuan. After describing the village performances with flutes, drums, 
dancing, and group singing, he concludes: “Of old, when Ch‘ii Yiian was living in 
the region of the Yiian and Hsiang [rivers], the people of those parts summoned the 
spirits in crude and rustic language; he then wrote the Nine Songs, and even today 
they sing and dance them in Ch‘u. So I also wrote nine ‘ Bamboo Branch’ tz‘u and 
had trained singers perform them.”—Liu Meng-te wen-chi 9(ts‘e 2).8b. The texts of 
Liv’s nine songs so introduced do not contain the refrains mentioned in note 57. 

“The Chinese had in the ninth century,” Watry remarks, “the same complete 
confidence in the superiority of their own culture that Europeans had in the nineteenth. 
Liu Yii-hsi found that the shamans of the local aborigines were using in their cere- 
monies, songs the words of which he considered barbarous and uncouth. He wrote 
new words in proper literary style, which it is said were used by local singers till 
long after his time.”—Po Chii-i 167. 

This does not mean that Liv did not appreciate the native “color” of popular 
song-words, which he sought to retain insofar as possible in his more polished literary 
versions. Song-words in more populous regions, such as the cities along the Yangtze, 
would be more sophisticated, but literary men might still find those by unlettered 
prostitutes and musicians more touching than tasteful, and undertake to improve 
them or substitute their own compositions in the same forms. Hu Shih (op. cit. 17) 
thinks this is the way poets began to write ¢z‘u in irregular patterns. 


* The character is a variant of 3, written with the radical #3 underneath. 


gare ee meq am- ete 


piekSenies oL a ioae ts aia arte ie eeac eee 


PTET aint fee RINE 
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The foregoing pages have suggested some of the influences, 
literary and musical, which may have prepared the way for the 
drawing-together of text and melody; but whatever the role and 
force of these influences, by the end of the first half of the ninth 
century these three poets had broken the ground for writing 
poetry directly to music. 

Any song-words by Po Chii-i were likely to circulate widely 
and rapidly; we have his own complaint, in his old age, that his 
more serious pseudo-odes (the hsin yiieh-fu, with their content of 
social criticism) were neglected while his casual songs and ballads 
were sung everywhere.” Since “Hsieh Ch‘iu-niang” or “I 
Chiang-nan ” was already a popular tune, it requires little imagi- 
nation to suppose that the singmg-girls of whom Po Chii-i knew 
so many, both in his own establishment and elsewhere, took up 
the words written to it by the famous poet. 

One can only conjecture how far the prestige of Po Chii-i stimu- 
lated the writing of song-words directly to music regardless of 
formal irregularities. Since he wrote only three real long-short 
tz‘u, all in the same pattern, I hesitate to accord too much influ- 
ence in this direction even to so famous a name. But the 
practice undeniably was widespread shortly after his death in 
846. Poets often set words to a tune as soon as it was composed. 
Sv O #38, who lived only slightly later, reported that when 
around the middle of the century a barbarian state sent an em- 
bassy whose members wore their hair piled up and coiffed with 
gold like bodhisattvas, actor-musicians devised a tune called 
“P‘u-sa man” 78 (“Bodhisattva Aliens”), and literati 
repeatedly set words to it.** This tune quickly became one of the 
most popular tz‘w patterns (7-7-5-5-5-5-5-5). One of the poets 
who took it up was a young man from T‘ai-yiian AJR, who early 
became famous for his tz‘u in many forms—including the one used 
by Po Chii-i in the specimens quoted above. Wen T‘ing-yiin 
iE 3} (7820-2870) was the first poet who might be called a 
tz‘u specialist; he wrote so many that they filled two collections 
which circulated separately from his shih. The compiler of Hua- 


"Letter to Yuan Chen JUfft translated by Water in Po Chii-i, 111 f. 
** Tu-yang tsa-pien FEB MERA (TTTS, ts‘e 1, 31a). 
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chien chi begins his anthology with some sixty specimens by Wen 
T‘ing-yiin. There is no doubt that he shaped his words directly 
to music, for his biography in Chiu T‘ang shu #8 says that in 
his youth he became noted for just that. 

Wen Ting-yiin associated with singing-girls and musicians 
more constantly than did Po Chii-i, and under rather different 
circumstances. He never became an official, and spent an inor- 
dinate amount of his time with other ne’er-do-wells in the wine- 
shops and brothels. Perhaps he began writing tz‘u to improve on 
the words he heard sung in such places, and finding his versions 
popular with the girls, continued to write for them new words to 
old tunes, and sometimes completely new songs. The Preface to 
Hua-chien chi* characterizes its manner and social atmosphere 
as “fanned by the air of the songs of the Northern Lanes 
(brothels) ,” °° and the very title of the anthology associates its 
contents with such a setting. 

It is clear then that the forms of Wen T'ing-yiin’s tz‘u were 
based not on transmutations of literary canons, but directly on 
the demands of music. The same may be said of the tz‘u of his 
less prolific contemporary Huanc-Fu Sung and of those by We 
Chuang ###£, who lived past the end of the T‘ang. Both these 
men are also represented in Hua-chien chi; of the six patterns 
representing Huanc-ru Sung four are ch‘ang-tuan-chii, as are 
all eighteen of Wer Chuang’s. 

There are a few surviving late T‘ang tz‘w by lesser poets, and 
several dozen anonymous ones. Among the latter are the eigh- 
teen surviving pieces in the incomplete Yiin-yao-chi tsa-ch‘ti-tzu 
52 ie MEH F recovered at Tun-huang in 1907. Their authors 


°° Hua chien chi chu, “ Original Preface ” 1. 

°° A later poet who kept similar company, and carried on Wen T‘ing-yiin’s volup- 
tuous themes in his poetry, often wrote his tz‘u on request. “ When Liv Yung PPK 
(chin-shih 1034) was sitting for his examinations he frequented the brothels. He was 
expert at writing song-words, and whenever the chiao-fang entertainers hit on a good 
tune they would ask him to write a tz‘u to it before trying it on the public.”—Yex 
Meng-te #3545 (chin-shih 1097), Pi-shu lu-hua HERERAG (in Hsiich-chin t'ao- 
yiian SAYER YR, ts‘e 32) 2.1b. 

*! These have been edited by Lo Chen-yii #£i~=k in his Tun-huang ling-shih 
64 a Bw , and by Cuu Tsu-mou as the first collection in his Chiang-ts‘un ts‘ung-shu 
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do not appear to have been highly literary, and may well have 
been entertainers of one kind or another. All eighteen poems are 
in lines of varying length. 

If the principal concern of this discussion has been with the 
development of ch‘ang-tuan-chii, it is not because this is the only 
approach to a study of the origins of the tz‘u, but because metrical 
irregularity was the most distinctive literary characteristic of the 
genre when it began to be generally recognized as a separate 
branch of poetry. On the other hand, the theory that the tz‘u is 
derived from more regular verse forms notably fails to relate it to 
the ch‘ang-tuan-chii tradition which is as old as the Classic of 
Songs. Approaching the whole problem of the origins of the tz‘u 
from this angle changes the perspective and relegates the aberrant 
chiieh-chii and lii-shih verses to the position of modifications 
brought about under the influence of popular songs, themselves 
the immediate prototypes of the tz‘w. I propose to treat this 
aspect of the history of the tz‘w in a separate paper. 


(see note 56). Yiin-yao chi, hitherto lost, had been catalogued as containing thirty 
pieces, but twelve are missing from the book foynd at Tunhuang (in which the first 
character of the title is written 3). Small as the collection is, the fact that it is 
thought to be by various hands and the uncertainty of its date account for the 
qualifying adjective in the statement at the beginning of this article that Hua-chien 
chi was the first extensive anthology of tz‘u. 


10 





BASHO — THE MAN AND THE PLANT 


Donatp H. SHIVELY 


University OF CALIFORNIA 


Bashé 2% is the name used in Japan for the banana plant. 
That such a word was taken as a pen name by one of the foremost 
Japanese poets may seem bizarre to the Westerner. Martsvo 
#:% Basho (1644-1694) , the master of haiku §F*J, or seventeen- 
syllable poems, came to be known by this literary name, or style 
(g6 %) not by premeditation on his part. Yet when his pupils 
began to call him Bashéé %, “ Master Banana Plant ” because of 
a conspicuous specimen in his garden, he was evidently delighted. 
He fostered his association with the plant, using it as a trade- 
mark for himself and for his school of haiku, the shémon # 
P43, “Banana Plant School.” This essay is an attempt to ap- 
preciate why Basho considered the banana plant an appropriate 
symbol. His special affection for the plant is shown in several 
of his poems, and particularly in a short essay on the banana 
which is translated near the conclusion of this paper. On the 
basis of these writings and other evidence, I should propose that 
he actually saw an analogy between his life and the banana plant. 

In the Western world where the banana is thought of primarily 
as a fruit, it has chiefly comical associations. This is not the case 
in the Far East where the banana plant is appreciated by poets 
and artists for the aesthetic quality of certain of its attributes. 
As an approach to their attitudes, it is instructive to notice how 
the banana has been represented in Chinese descriptive notices. 
An earlier article in this Journal, entitled “ The Banana in Chinese 
Literature,” did not deal with references in literature in the 
sense of belles-lettres. It discussed, rather, the descriptions of 
varieties and uses of the banana mentioned in gazetteers, ency- 
clopedias, and botanical works. The distinctions between the 


* By Philip K. Reynotps in collaboration with Mrs. C. Y. Fana (Fano Lien-che 
BBE), WIAS 5 (1940) .165-181. 
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varieties described in these sources and in similar Japanese works 
are so inexplicit * that we need concern ourselves, for our present 
literary purposes, only with a superficial description of the 
Musaceae family in the terms which appear in such works. They 
say that it grows to the height of a tree, but is in fact the largest 
of the grasses. It is considered herbaceous evidently because its 
stem does not form a hard trunk and because its new leaves unfurl 
from the top of the stem. The largest leaves may become ten 
feet long and two feet wide, but are more commonly about half 
that size. It bears a single flower, beautiful and fragrant, and 
described as resembling a drooping lotus. The fruit of some 
varieties ripens in Central and South China, but rarely in Japan.° 
In temperate climates its growth is often stunted and its leaves 
are frozen and wither in winter. 

As a tropical plant it has seemed exotic to Chinese poets and 
has excited their imagination since the fifth century. They seldom 
mention its fruit or even its rare flower, but delight primarily in 
its leaves. They are long and broad, and thrash about helplessly 
in a wind, often becoming tattered or even broken. Among poets 
of the T‘ang and Sung, who mention the banana in perhaps a 
hundred surviving poems, the most common theme is the sound 
of rain beating down on the broad leaves and wind flailing them 
against the wall outside the poet’s study. The leaves are bowed 


? Of the many varieties now existing in China, the commonest, the pa-chiao (2 #@ 
or kan-chiao f#, is identified by Makino Tomitars AEF RACMB as Musa para- 
disiaca, L. var. sapientum, Kuntze. In Japan the term pa-chiao, read bashd, is used 
to designate Musa basjoo, Sieb., a variety which Maxrno says has not yet been 
identified in China, but which he believes must have been introduced into Japan 
from there. See Maxino’s note in the (Téchii) Kokuyaku honzd kémoku (BARE) 
MAL AA (the Japanese translation of the Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu [1590] of Li 
Shih-chen 4= FH) 5 (kan 15) .199-201. 

*In Japan the fruit when ripe does not become sweet, and contains black seeds, 
ibid. 5.201. 

“That the plant is characterized primarily by its leaves in Japan as well, is illu- 
strated by the earliest references in Japanese literature, which call it bashéba # 
“banana leaves,” rather than merely bashd. It is referred to in this way in a poem 
in the Kokinsha F4°4E, kan 10 (Kochi) kokka taikei (PERE) BAKA 3.76); 
and in the Wamyd ruiji sho FER RAREHD (1688 edition) -20.1b, by Minamoto 
no Shitagd Vas (911-983), where for the two characters fee, the reading is 


given as BESASE YE. bashsba. 
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and dripping in the rain as if grieving, or toss in the wind like 
tortured beings. Some poets describe how the shadows of the 
leaves, cast by the moonlight against the house, move constantly 
as if alive. The plant seems even more eerie to others who see 
it at night garbed in human clothes—a bewitching seductress. 
Many T“ang poets speak of the banaria as resembling the body, a 
metaphor which was derived from Buddhist works. 

One of these, the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sitra likens the banana 
plant te the human body, because on stripping away its leaves 
one finds that in the stem there is no solid substance: 

. . . This body is like foam; it cannot be picked up and felt; 


This body is like a bubble; it cannot stand for long. . . . 
This body is like a banana plant; inside it has no solid part... .° 


This use of the banana as a symbol of the frailty of human life 
was borrowed in Japanese literature, as in the Yékyoku me BH , or 
No #8 text, Aoinoue #-E:; “. . . the uncertainty of human life, 
the way of this world of banana plants and foam, yesterday’s 
flowers are today’s dream. . . .”° This feeling is also expressed 
in the popular saying: bashdba no tsuyu BHROB, “the dew 


of the banana leaf,” a metaphor for life’s transiency. 

The banana appears occasionally in Japanese classical poetry, 
the tanka %i*K, from the tenth century,’ but is less frequently 
mentioned than in Chinese. There is no doubt that the plant was 
much less prevalent in Japan, and in tanka there was a preference 
to avoid words of Chinese origin such as bash6. The Japanese 
poetic name which was evolved, niwakigusa 2%, “plant 
shunned in gardens,” indicates that some prejudice or even taboo 
existed against the banana plant. Japanese works suggest that 
it was shunned because of the Buddhist metaphor comparing 
it to the human body. This could explain why it was not found 
in residential gardens although it sometimes appeared in temple 


°In Japan called the Yuimakitsu shosetsu kyo EMEGSATBERE in Taishd Dai- 
z6ky6 14.539b. For other metaphoric uses of the banana plant in sitras, see Habégirin 
(Dictionnaire encyclopédique du Bouddhisme d’aprés les sources chinoises et japo- 
naises) (1929) 57. 

* Yokyoku taikan Heth Ki, edited by Sanart Kentard fe RACES (1981) 


1.159. 7 See note 4. 
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courtyards. Japanese works also suggest that its fragile leaves 
made it impractical as a garden plant.’ Fusrwara Kinto IR 
4S4E (966-1041) avoided using the name in his poem, prefacing 
it instead with an explanatory phrase: 

Among the ten metaphors in the Vimalakirti-sitra, it is said that the body is 
like a banana plant; in this spirit: 

Kaze fukeba When the wind blows 
mazu yaburenuru first are torn 
kusa no ha ni the leaves of grass; 


Yosouru kara ni Because it is thus clothed 
sode zo tsuyukeki the sleeves are covered with dew.® 


A similar poem by Bashd’s favorite Japanese poet, the monk 
Saigyd P44T (1118-1190), may well have influenced his attitude 


toward the banana: 


Kaze fukeba When the wind blows 
ada ni nariyuku at random .go 
bashéba no the banana leaves; 
Areba to mi o mo Since it is thus laid waste, is this a world 
tanomubeki yo ka —_ on which a human being either can rely? *° 


5A miscellany published in 1833, in its entry on the banana plant, says: “ Because 
the sound of the characters is difficult to use in poems, it is given [another] name, 
[niwakigusa]. It is niwaki (‘shunned in gardens’) because a Buddhist book says: 
‘This body is like the banana plant.’ It seems that it is because its leaves are frail 
and are easily torn in the wind that planting it in gardens is avoided. In the western 
provinces, except at Shint6 shrines and Buddhist pavilions, it is not planted... .” 
From the Bésé manroku 3p%veSR by Curmmara Tei F/R (gd: Kyosai fig 
#F , 1774-1840), kan 3, in Nihon zuihitsu taisei A] ARAAEA RK, Series 1, 11 (1997- 
1928) 817-18. 

On this subject the Wakan sansai zue (EQA—= Ff (HF (1712) (Nihon zuihitsu 
taisei kankdkai ed., 1929) 94.1316b, by Terasima Rydan SBR, notes: “ There 
are many banana plants in Satsuma. In the provinces around the capital it is found 
only rarely at temples. People avoid it at their houses and do not plant it.” 

The word niwamigusa it S5i%@ appears rarely for the banana plant; it more com- 
monly means the lespedeza (hagi #K ), and occasionally the mandarin orange 
(tachibana 4). 

°In the fourth Imperial anthology, the Goshiishi RPP TRE (1086), kan 20, in 
Kokka taikei 3.767. . ; 

**In the collected works of Saigys (lay name: Sat6 Norikiyo (-}R#E 7p), the 
Sankashi WARE, ibid. 11.261. For a variant text of the poem in Fuboku waka shé 


KAAURP (ca. 1310) cf. ibid. 22.354. 
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Many of the traditions about the banana plant in earlier Japan- 
ese literature are brought together in a Yékyoku of the fifteenth 
century entitled Bashd. This N6 play is based on a theme sug- 
gested by the Lotus sitra that even grasses and trees can be 
reincarnated as Buddhas."* In the play a monk by his prayers 
achieves salvation for the spirit of the banana plant. This religious 
theme is more the excuse than the reason for the play, for the 
main interest of the author seems to be to weave into the text a 
wealth of allusions from Chinese and Japanese poetry about 
those appealing qualities of the banana plant. It is represented as 
mournful, lonely, and evanescent, a fitting symbol of the fragility 
and impermanence of life on earth. A few lines from this play 
indicate the attitude toward the plant in Japanese literary tradi- 
tion: “. . . at just the sound of the storm, the banana leaves fall 
as unresisting as our life of dew vanishes .. .”;** “. . . life is as 
ephemeral as the dream of banana leaves .. .”;* and “. . . [their] 
sleeves of grass seem weak, for indeed [they are woven] with the 
warp of mist, the woof of dew... .” * 

If this is how the banana was conceived in Japanese literature, 
what sort of person was Matsuo Basho to consider it an appro- 


priate symbol of himself? During his early interest in literature, 
he admired Li Po #A (701-762) so much that he took as his 
style the name Tései PL or “ Peach Green,” modeled on the 
name Li Po, which is literally “ Plum White.” Although he used 
many other styles from time to time, Tései and Bashé remained 


11 Saddharma-pundarika-sitra, in Japanese the Myédhd renge kyo Wh 5: SH de 
@% . For this passage see Daizdkyé 9.19. 

*? Vokyoku taikan 4.2542. 

*8 Ibid. This is an allusion to an anecdote in the Taoist work, Lieh-tzu Z| about 
a man who killed a deer and hid it under some chiao # leaves. He forgot where 
he had hidden it, and decided that it must have happened in a dream. Another man 
overheard him talking about it, went to the place mentioned, and found the deer. 
A litigation then followed over the rightful ownership of the deer. This story is 
interpreted as being intended to illustrate that a distinction cannot be drawn between 
what is experienced while dreaming and while awake. The word chiao in this passage 
is sometimes taken to mean “banana leaves,” but it seems probable that it meant 
a different fibrous plant before the introduction of the banana into China. See 
Lieh-tzu (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.) 3.8b-9b. 

*4Sanari, Yokyoku taikan, 4.2548. 
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his favorites.* Bashd’s poetry is concerned almost entirely with 
nature. He spent many years wandering on foot about the coun- 
try, following consciously the practice of his favorite poets Li 
Po and Tu Fu #£ (712-770), and in the Japanese tradition of 
the traveling poets, the monk Saigyé and lio Sdgi AK 
(1421-1502). His travels were pilgrimages in which devotion 
to nature was a stronger motivation than religious piety. He 
became what might be described as a lay Zen monk, conducting 
himself in most respects as though he had taken orders. He shaved 
his head, wore the drab robes of a monk, lived in a crude hut, 
ate the simplest food, and made a cult of living with a bare 
minimum of utensils and possessions. He treasured poverty, 
depending for subsistence on the contributions of his followers. 
They were pupil-disciples, for in his instruction haiku and Zen 
taste were fused as a way of life. Simplicity was the keynote. 
Zen austerity in living he considered an aid to intuitive insights. 
Similarly, economy of words in poetry would best depict the 
essential character of the natural object. The same attitude is 
revealed in Bashd’s few surviving paintings, that a few brush 
strokes in ink suggest more of nature than a wealth of detail. 
Bash6 felt that in all of his living, as in his poetry and painting, 
only through reducing to basic essentials could he enter nature 
and lose his identity in it. This could be achieved through an 
appreciation of all natural phenomena, but especially through a 
sympathy for the frailer forms of insect and plant life. The 
banana plant was one with which he could commiserate. 
Bash6’s association with the banana began soon after he moved 
into a small cottage on the Sumida #41 River in Fukagawa %&)l, 
Edo, in the winter of 1680. The hut was provided for him by 
his pupil Sucryama Sampo #1/42/M (1647-1732), a purveyor 
of fish for the Shégun’s household. The hut had formerly been 


*°He first used the style Tdsei at least as early as 1676, and was still using it 
three weeks before his death in his last letter to his brother. Like many contem- 
porary literary figures he used many different names at different times during his 
life—evidently as many as twenty-five. See Kikuyama Taneo 4% {l|3f 4 8, Basho 
(Lit % (1948) 32-86, and Amome (?) Tonan KA BFL. (lydden) Bashs 
(#PAG) PEZE (1909) 15-18, 116-124. 
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used by the warden of his carp pond.”* It was probably the next 
spring that Basho’s pupil Rika 2 F gave him a banana plant for 
his garden. This plant was then rare in Japan, but it grew and 
flourished so that people began to refer to the hut as Bashé-an Jé, 
or “ Banana Plant Hut.” At least as early as 1682 the poet began 
to sign himself as Bashé-an Toései or Bashdd Tosei *’ and there- 
after most commonly used Bash as his style. 
His first poem about the banana shows that from the start he 
had a protective feeling about it. 
Rika Sends a Banana Plant 


Bashé uete Planting the banana 
mazu nikumu already I detest 
ogi no niba kana those two blades of reed.'® 


} 


The poem evidently means that as Basho plants the banana he 
notices two shoots of reed emerging nearby. Fearing that these 
hardy plants will hamper the growth of his banana, the mild- 
natured poet shows an unwonted intolerance. 

Another poem written a short time later: 


The Feeling of My Thatched Hut 


Bashé nowaki shite The banana in the autumn blast— 
tarai ni ame o the night I hear 
kiku yo kana rain [dripping] in a tub.° 


16The location of the hut is thought to have been in the present Fukagawa-ku, 
Nishi-motomachi, ichibanchi PG 7CHI—#FHb (See Iwata Kurd $+ FH JLBG, Basho 
haibun hydshaku #PRR (1941) 4. For a discussion of the hut see “Bashé to 
Bashé-an” by Hacrwara Ragetsu $k JERSE AA (Yoshinosuke 377 Bj) in Waseda 
bungaku "AFAR AA SCA 236 (1925) 30-33. 


For a later artist’s conception of the hut, the banana plants, and their master, see 
Plate II. 

17 The first documentation is from the third month of 1682, when it appears in the 
anthology, Musashiburi mew ait compiled by Onara Senshun KJEFF§, in Nihon 
haisho taikei A ABEBEK IA (1926-1927) 2.10, edited by Kanpa Toyoho pi 


*8 This poem, written in 1682, is contained in the anthology Zoku Fukagawa VE 
Jij (1790-1791), compiled by Hiayama Baijin 42 [lp#e A. (1744-1801) in Nihon 
haisho taikei 1.18-14. In some texts of this poem, for ogi RK “reed” there is a 
character similar in appearance: hagi ¥K “ lespedeza.” 

° The anthology Bashé darai #3 (Basho Tub) which took its title from this poem, 
states in the Preface (1728) by Sakamoto Shusetsu Py Ar FEF} that Bashd’s poem 
was inspired by a passage in Hstex Chao-chih Ee ar (Chin-shih 1592), Wu-tsa-tsu 
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This poem suggests that the poet in his flimsy hut on a windy, 
rainy night in autumn hears the banana leaves thrashing against 
the wall and the water dripping into a wooden rain tub. The 
sounds of both wind and rain deepen the feeling of loneliness on 
this wretched night. We can imagine that the poet feels sad that 
his favorite plant is being battered and broken by the wind. It 
too is a living thing. 

A similar attitude toward the banana is contained in a poem 
by one of Bashd’s pupils, Yasomura (or Imuse) Rotsa /\t#4 
(#4) #58 in the anthology Sarumino $F (1690) , in the com- 
pilation of which Basho was closely associated: 

Bashoba wa What is becoming of 


nani ni nare to ya the banana leaves 
aki no kaze {in this] autumn wind.”° 


One of Bashd’s closest disciples, Kacami Shiko ##X% (1665- 
1731) praised this poem saying: “ It can be said that this indeed 
holds in it a whole life of taste.” ** This shows well the attitude 
toward life of Bashdé and his school. ; 
To Bashé this life seemed but a momentary resting place in a 


world of suffering. Solace could best be found in nature where 


solitude and discomforts aided contemplation. He was a man of 


small build and frail health, and occasionally became ill on his 
journeys. He seems to have derived some ascetic satisfaction 
from the miseries of the trips, as if the cold rains, the sleepless 
nights in poor accommodations, and the dangers of the road gave 
him new insights into life and nature. He could feel a special 


THEA As the original work is not available to me, the following translation is 
from SakaMorTo’s Preface (Nihon haisho taikei 17.403): “On a night of cold wind 
and bitter rain, I huddle in coldness over my lamp and read my book. Outside the 
paper window I hear the banana plant soughing. This particularly has appeal. When 
one understands this, no longer is it unbearably sad.” 

It was not uncommon for Bashd’s haiku during these years to show this strong 
influence of Chinese word order as well as imagery. Also characteristic of this period 
were poems containing an excess of syllables, especially as here in the first line, where 
the two or three syllables stating the topic, bashd, might be considered the extra ones. 

*° Sarumino, compiled by (MuKat) Kyorai ([pJ Ff) F3%— (1651-1704) and Bonchd 
JUJE, in Nihon haisho taikei 2.383. 

* Kuzu no matsubara $3 #SJE (1692); ibid. 4.10. 
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affinity to the banana plant, which like himself was lonely and 
defenseless, torn by the storms of this world. It symbolized the 
frailty, the transiency, of his own life—as he liked to picture it. 

In Bashd’s first travel diary, Nozarashi kiko SFWH#ETT (1685) 
there is a poem by his traveling companion, Narmura Chiri fit 
F# (1648-1706), mentioning the banana plant in a manner 
which has symbolic overtones. On one of the first days of their 
trip, after they reached the Hakone HH#R Pass near Mount Fuji, 


Chiri composed: 


Fukagawa ya We go entrusting 
bashé o Fuji ni To Fuji the banana plant 


azuke-yuku [of] Fukagawa.?? 


This poem suggests that as Chiri and Basho have their last 
glimpse of the plain on which lies Edo, Chiri feels that lofty 
Mount Fuji will stand guard over the frail banana plant by 
Bash6é’s hut at Fukagawa in Edo. The poem carries the impli- 
cation that in a like manner Chiri will watch over Basho during 
the dangers of their journey. 

Even Bash6’s rude hut in Edo was no secure haven between 
the months he spent on his walking trips. Two years after he 
moved into the Bashé-an it was destroyed during the great con- 
flagration of 1682 and Bashé escaped with his life by wading 
through the river. He fled to Kai F# (the present Yamanashi 
Prefecture) and his pupils had some difficulty in persuading 
him to return to Edo the next year. They rebuilt the hut and 
planted another banana plant, for this by now was the cherished 
symbol of Bashé and his school. In 1692, only two years before 
Basho’s death on a trip, his pupils established the Bashé-an for 
the fourth time, and transplanted five banana plants about it. 
It was on this occasion that he wrote his essay in haibun FX 
or prose in the haiku style, which reveals most touchingly his 
affection for the banana plant. For him transplanting the plants 
was more than a symbol of re-establishing the Bashé-an; it meant 
that he was transplanting himself. 


22 Nihon haisho taikei 1.568a. 
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Words on Transplanting the Banana Plants 2° 


The chrysanthemum flourishes by the east woven fence,2* the bamboo is 
the gentleman *° of the north window. The merits of the red and white 
tree-peonies 2° are soiled by the dust of worldly [judgment]. The lotus does 
not stand on the ground, and unless its water is clear, it does not bloom. 

Whatever year that was when I moved my lodging to this place, I planted 
one banana plant. This must have been a climate and soil after the banana 
plant’s heart. It sent forth several stalks; its leaves grew luxuriant and 
numerous, crowding the garden until it hid even the thatch at the edge of 
my roof.27 People gave its name to my thatched hut. It was loved by old 
friends and pupils; they plucked its shoots and divided its roots, and year 


28 Basho o utsusu kotoba ” fH 4p eA aH]. This prose piece, written in 1692, 
has survived in several variant forms. Translated here is the best-known text, that in 
the Mikazuki nikki = AH fd, a manuscript which Bashé left with Zusn1 Rogan 
fal B) &9L (d. 1693). This is collated in Nihon haisho taikei 1.688-39 with an 
almost identical text preserved in Chomu’s aie Sh (1732-1795) Bashéd bunshi RE 
(1776) (in Bashé zenshi A224 in Haikai bunko HEY AC HE [1897-1901] 1.225-26). 

A quite different text, with the title written #% (4 4 FF but read in the same way, 
is contained in Takakuwa Ranko’s jay Se fe) 2 (1726-1798) Horaits PERE |. (See 
Shinhen Basho ichidai shi 3a C= FE—{C4E [1931] 4.624-25, edited by Karsumine 
Shimpa SRA FH.) 

An even more widely variant text is in the Bashdd zenden ANG (1762) by 
Kawacucnt Chikujin JIJO 4A. (See edition edited in 1924 by Hicucur Isao 
#8 WH, pp. 18-19.) Although there are obvious corruptions in this text, it does 
contribute to an understanding of the others. Some of the more interesting lines from 
the variant versions are translated in the notes. The only commentary of the text 
available to the writer was in Iwata’s Bashé haibun hydshaku 1-11. 

** An allusion to the line: “I pick chrysanthemums below the east woven fence,” 
in a poem by T‘ao Ch‘ien Pi ¥ (365-427), “ Yin-chiu shih” #KYSH#F, in Chien-chu 
T‘ao Yiian-ming chi SS 3+ Mg PA HAE 8.12a, Ssu-pu ts‘ung-kan edition. This allusion 
is found in the Yékyoku, “Sanshé ” = (see Yékyoku taikan 2.1286). This essay, 
characteristically haibun, is alive with allusions to Chinese and Japanese poetry. 

*° The reference to bamboo as “gentleman” #4 comes from Wane Hui-chih =F 
BZ. (d. 888). He was such an admirer of bamboo that he had it planted where- 
ever he visited. When asked why he did this he replied: “How can I be one day 
without this gentleman?” See his biography in Chin shu, chiian 80, Erh-shih-wu shih 
(K‘ai-ming ed.) 1291d. 

** T‘ang poets esteemed the tree-peony perhaps above all other flowers, but some 
preferred the white and others the red variety. Iwara, op. cit. 3-4. 

*' This figure of the banana plant, seeming to fill the garden, is found in T‘ang 
poetry, and also in a haiku Bashd composed in 1682, preserved in the Haikai Soga 
4% (1699), compiled by Ora Hakusetsu ‘fH ASE (1661-1735) (see Bashd 
ichidai shit 1.79): 

Kono tera wa This temple— 
niwa ippai no its garden is filled 
bashé kana by a banana plant. 
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after year these were taken here and there. One year I decided to take a 
journey on foot to Michinoku,?* and since the Bashd-an *® was already about 
to fall apart, I moved [the banana] next to the brush fence and gave instruc- 
tions over and over to the people in that neighborhood to cover it whenever 
there was frost and to enclose it whenever there was wind. In the fugitive 
pastime of the brush I left writings about it. When I slept on my journey 
far away, [concerns] welled up in my breast that the “pine” had been left 
alone.*° Separated from many companions and longing for the banana plant, 
in extreme loneliness I passed the springs and summers of three years,*! until 
at last I shed tears once again upon the banana plant. 

This year in the middle of the fifth month when the fragrance of the man- 
darin orange blossoms was not far off, the promises of my friends also had 
not changed from of old.** I could not part from this neighborhood. Quite 


Writing in one of his diaries, when Bash6’s meaning was that his pupil Iwanamz Sora 
FE @ BR (Kawat Sogord ji] 442277Hf, 1649-1710) lived near the Bashd-an and 
performed his household chores, he expressed it in this way: “By the lower leaves 
of the banana plant, his eaves were next to mine. He helped in the labors of my 
firewood and water.” Oku no hosomichi 51 @ #W34 (ca. 1694), Nihon haisho taikei 
1.588. 

28 Another name for Mutsu be, or northwestern Honshi. Bashé left his hut in 
the third month of 1689 to set out on this trip, described in his most famous poetic 
diary, Oku no hosomichi. 

°° Twata, (op. cit. 1) in his text gives bashé for Bashé-an, a variant which does not 
appear in any of the older texts available to me. 

°° Bash6 presumably does not intend to introduce pines into the account. This 
phrase is intended rather as a literary allusion which suggests that Bashd’s banana 
plant was to him what the pine trees by Saigy6d’s hut were to that monk-poet when 
he had expressed his reluctance to go on a journey because his pines would be left 
alone (Sankashi, Kokka toikei 11.298): 

Koko o mata Tiring again 
waga sumi ukute of living here 
ukarenaba I would wander off— 
Matsu wa hitori ni But the pines would be 
naran to suran left alone. 


In the Nd play Bashé the pine is associated with the banana. Several times it is 
mentioned that the wind comes down through the pine (symbolizing strength) and 
breaks the banana leaves. (See Ydkyoku taikan 4.2530, 2540, 2543.) Although 
probably an allusion to the play is not intended by Bashé, he may intend the contrast 
in characteristics of the pine and the banana as a sly comment on Saigy6. 

** The Mikazuki nikki text gives “five years” here, but I have amended this in 
accordance with the Bashd6 bunshi and Hoéraité texts. For the actual dates, see 
the following note. 

®2 When Basho left the Bashd-an in the third month of 1689, it was turned over 
to another family, and his pupils promised to build him a new hut should he care to 
return to Edo. He returned in the eleventh month of 1691, and in the fifth month 
of the following year they kept their promise by building him the hut. 
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close to my old hut [they built] a suitable thatched hut eighteen feet square. 
The cedar pillars are cleanly planed, the door woven of bamboo twigs is 
pleasing, the reed fence is built thick. It faces the south looking out on the 
pond, and to me it is a water pavilion. The site faces Fuji; the brush gate 
standing aslant enhances the view. The tide of Che-chiang #f7I ** brims 
full in the stills of the “ Three Forks ” [of the Sumida River]; ** and as this 
is a fine aid for viewing the moon, from the new moon on I detest clouds and 
deplore rain. To enhance the prospect during the [autumn] full moon, first of 
all I transplant the banana plants.** Their leaves are broad, adequate to 
cover a lute.** Sometimes they are blown and broken in the middle, and 
I lament [this damage to] the phoenix tails; *’ and when the green fans ** 


Mandarin orange blossoms (hana tachibana {£}§) are frequently mentioned in 
poetry as recalling the remembrance of old friendships. The words in the text— 
“mandarin orange blossoms,” “ fifth month,” “fragrance,” “friend,” and “of old ”— 
form an allusion to a love poem in the classical anthology, the Kokinshi, kan 3(Kokka 
taiket 3.31): 

Satsuki matsu When I smell the fragrance 
hana tachibana no of the mandarin orange blossoms 
ka o kageba which wait until the fifth month, 
Mukashi no hito o {I remember] the fragrance of the sleeve 
sode no ka zo suru of a person of long ago. 


An additional allusion which may be intended here is that upon his return to Edo, 
Bashé spent the winter in Tachibana-cho bia HJ, “Mandarin Orange Street.” 

*° This refers to the famous spectacle of the tidal bore at Ch‘ien-t‘ang chiang 
Se U8 iT. in Che-chiang, where at high tide the flow of the river seems reversed. The 
Sumida River by the Bashé-an is likened to it, for the incoming tide is also visible 
there. 

** Mitsumata, “ Three Forks,” is the name for a section of the Sumida River where 
it divides as it flows by islands. See Edo meisho zue, kan 1, 1.98-99 in Nihon zue 
zenshii AA ae 24 (1928-1929). 

** That is, the moon of the fifteenth night of the eighth month. The Bashdd zenden 
text says: ‘“‘ When it was already nearly the fifteenth night I transplanted the banana 
plants and made it again the Bashé-an.” 

*°“Tute” is used to translate the character 4, which might refer to either the 
Chinese ch‘in or the Japanese koto. Although the latter is considerably larger, they 
are both of a similar long and narrow shape, not unlike a banana leaf. 

*"“ Phoenix tails” (hdché no o JB\E4@ FE) a figure found also in Chinese poetry 
and prose for the banana leaves. See note 44 and text. 

**“ Green fans” (seisen Pf JA) is similar to an expression used in Chinese poetry to 
refer to the leaves, lii-shan kA (J. rokusen), also meaning “ green fans.” It appears 
in the lines: 

“. .. The banana plant opens its green fans, 
The lotus blossom shows its red garb. . .” 


in the poem, “ Ju-yu” 4N7Z by Lr Shang-yin 4e PGS (813-858) in Li I-shan shih-chi 
ER eas 3.28a, in the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-kan edition. 
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are torn, I deplore the wind.*® Occasionally a flower blooms but it is not 
florid. Their trunks are thick, but they are not struck by the axe. They are 
in a class with that category of mountain trees which are not of useful 
quality,*° and this characteristic of theirs is fine. The monk Huai-su es 
made his brush fly on them,** and Chang Heng-ch‘ii Rg#iqgZ saw new leaves 
and considered them incentives for his studies.42 I do not take these two 


8°'The Héraits text says: “I planted bamboo, enclosed the trees, and moved five 
banana plants. Their leaves are over seven feet [long] and could just about conceal a 
lute, or could even be sewed [to make] a bag for a guitar (EB J. biwa; Ch. p‘i-p‘a). 
The wind moves their phoenix tails, and rain pierces the ears of the green dragons.” 

‘°This expression of Bashé’s preference for non-functional beauty is based on 
passages in Chuang-tzu such as the following: “ Chuang-tzu, traveling in the moun- 
tains, saw a great tree whose foliage was luxuriant. A woodcutter was stopped by it, 
but he did not take it. When asked the reason, he said: ‘There is no way in which 
it can be used.’ Chuang-tzu said: ‘This tree by not being of useful quality is able 
to complete its natural years.” Text in Chuang-tzu yin-te HES 54 (A Con- 
cordance to Chuang Tzi, Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supple- 
ment 20, 1947) 51. “ Now you have a large tree and are anxious about its uselessness. 
Why do you not plant it in the domain of nonexistence, in a wide and barren wild? 
By its side you may wander in nonaction; under it you may sleep in happiness. 
Neither bill nor ax will shorten its term of existence. Being of no use to others, it 
itself would be free from harm.” Chuang Tzu, translated by Fune Yu-lan (Shanghai: 
The Commercial Press, 1938) 40; Chuang-tzu yin-te 3. Also see the passage Chuang- 
tzu yin-te 11-12; Funa, op. cit. 87-90; or H. A. Gms, Chuang Tzu, Mystic, Moralist, 
and Social Reformer (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 2nd edition, 1926) 50-53. 

“? Huai-su (634-707) was a Chinese Buddhist monk noted for his cursive calligraphy. 
He is said to have cultivated banana plants and used their leaves to write on. 
According to the Ch‘ing-i-lu yp Fe Bk by T‘ao Ku Pj #% (903-970): “ Huai-su lived 
in Ling-ling ie. In the open country east of his hut he planted banana plants, 
setting out in rows some tens of thousands. He took their leaves, used them for paper, 
and wrote on them. He called his place ‘Green Heaven’ (lii-t‘ien $FK), and he 
called his hut ‘Planted Paper’ (chung-chih FRR ).” (In Hsi-yin-hsien ts‘ung-shu 
ergs I[ts‘e 89].27a). See also Sung kao-seng chuan ge {8 by Tsan- 
ning #4 Bt (920-1001), et alii, chiian 14, in Taishd Daizéky6 50.792-98. An eighteenth- 
century Japanese botanical work contains a passage almost identical to the one in the 
Ch‘ing-i-lu, and then adds: “Many men of old enjoyed writing on banana leaves like 
Huai-su. They planted banana plants to supply them for writing.” See Yamato honso 
FFAG by Kawara Ekken A JRG@EBF (1630-1714) in Ekken zenshi BH 
(1911) 6.181. 

The Bashéd zenden text refers to Huai-su as Nien Shang-jen “F_ A, one of his 
sobriquets. 

** Heng-ch‘ii is the style of the Neo-Confucian philosopher, Cuana Tsai ee 
(1022-1077). The allusion is probably to his poem: 

“The banana plant’s heart expends itself, and it extends a new leaf; 

New furls and new hearts secretly follow one another. 

Would that I could follow the fashion of these new hearts and cultivate new virtue, 
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[courses]. I just take my ease in their shade, and only am fond of them that 
they are easily torn by wind and rain.** 


This tribute of Bashé to his banana plants is revealing of the 
man as well as of his attitude toward the plant. Bashd did not 
admire the banana plant for the reasons that plants are usually 
appreciated. It was not hardy, it made no useful contribution, 
nor did it even have beauty in the conventional sense. As the 
opening lines of his essay suggest, as a rare plant in China also, 
it had not been favored by the great Chinese poets to nearly 
the extent that were the chrysanthemum, bamboo, tree-peony, and 
lotus. Toward the conclusion we learn that two eminent Chinese 
found the banana plant useful: one for practical purposes, the 
other for spiritual. Bashé rejects their attitudes; he prefers the 
banana plant purely for enjoyment. He appreciates it because 
it does not have function nor popular beauty; he is fond of it 
because it is a little ungainly, and because it is “easily torn by 
wind and rain.” The reason for his sympathy seems clear enough. 
Was this not how Bashé liked to picture himself? 

Bashd’s feeling of identification with the banana plant is further 
borne out by an observation of the author’s, which to his know- 
ledge, has not been pointed out before. This is that at least three 
of the styles which Basho used on his seals and to sign his paintings 
are terms used in Chinese poetry and literature to refer to the 
banana plant. 

One of these was Hobi MAH, “ Phoenix tail,” similar to an 
expression which he used near the close of his essay: “ Sometimes 
[the leaves] are blown and broken in the middle, and I lament 
[this damage to] the phoenix tails; and when the green fans are 


And as the new leaves continue to follow, gain new knowledge.” 
In Chang-tzu ch‘iian-shu te-$-4>HE (Ssu-pu pei-yao edition) 13.12b. 

The Bashdé zenden text refers to him by a sobriquet, Tzu-hou Hsien-sheng Fj 
SEAL, and the Horaité text as Heng-ch‘ii-chung fig 42 7H 

““The Hoéraité text and that of the Bashdd kukai sanks WM RBE by Ozawa 
Nanimaru /)\fE{PJ 91, (1760-1886) (see Nihon haisho taikei 1.638) conclude the 
prose with a haiku by Bashd: 

Bashéba o The banana leaves 
hashira ni kaken reflect on the pillars— 
io no tsuki my hut in the moonlight. 
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torn... .” This figure appeared, among other places, in a poem 
of the eleventh-century monk, Chung-su 1%: 


. . . The summer rains have passed, the banana plant [has grown] of late, 
Its phoenix tails sway greenly, its two leaves are short. . . .** 


Another of Bashdé’s styles was Usen 4A, “Feather fans,” a 
reference to the frayed leaves, and related to the expression 
“green fans” which he used in the essay.** “Feather fans” 
appears in a poem by the celebrated Neo-Confucianist, Cau Hsi 
FEF (1130-1200) , entitled, “The banana plant ”: 


The banana plant is growing in autumn by the balustrade. 
Do not say it has a haggard appearance; 

It gave you shelter from the summer sun; 

Why should it still hold {high] its feather fans? *¢ 


The third style is YOkaku > f§ “Ram’s horns,” a term used 
to refer to the banana fruit in Chinese and Japanese descriptive 
literature.*’ 


**In his tz‘u, “ Yii-lou-ch‘un ” TE REFS, as quoted in the (Ku-chin) T*u-shu chi- 
ch‘eng (EF) meek (1884 edition), ts‘ao-pen BiZAK section, 185 (wei-wen 
BAX 2) .6b. 

The leaves are referred to as resembling phoenix tails in a fourteenth-century 
account of what is called feng-wei-chiao JB, E#E “phoenix tail chiao.” This plant, 
however, hardly sounds like a variety of the banana: “The height of these plants 
is fifty to sixty chang az [sic]; their circumference is about three or four hsin 
=}. They stand erect and straight as arrows, they have no other branches of trunks, 
and from the top grow the leaves. They are like the coir palm in appearance. The 
bark is like dragon’s scales, the leaves are like phoenix tails, the fruit is like dates but 
larger. . . . Probably it is the feng-wei-chiao.” From T‘ao Tsung-i Ba 2 HH, Cho- 
keng lu SRR 27.2ab, in Chin-tai pi-shu YEIRPLSE (Po-ku-chai i aroyeis edition, 
Shanghai, 1921), Series 9. 

*° See note 38. 

““In Hui-an hsien-sheng Chu Wen-kung wen-chi Wi RESEA: HK ICAS HL 1.17% 
in the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

“" Chinese botanical works describe the yang-chiao-chiao > 74% the “ram’s-horn 
banana.” A third-century work, the Nan-chou i-wu chih ¥§j $4] S207 by Wan Chen 
ee says: “. . . There are three kinds of banana fruit. ... The fruit of one kind 
is as large as a thumb, six or seven inches long, pointed like ram’s horns, [growing] 
in pairs, nestled together. It is called the ‘ram’s-horn banana.’ When its skin is peeled 
off, it is yellowish white. Its taste is most delicious.” (Quoted in the Pen-ts‘ao kang- 
mu [Wu-chih-t'ang 7% edition, 1658) 15.81a-82b.) This passage is quoted from 
the Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu in somewhat abridged form in the Wakan sansai zue, kan 94, 





PLATE I 


Banana PLANT 


The painting and calligraphy are by WATANABE Kazan pie 3 Ey (1793-1841). The poem is Bashd’s 
“Basho nowaki shite... .” (See p. 152.) 
































? PLATE II 


Banana Puiants, BasHO, AND THE BasHO-AN 


The poet is shown applying a coat of persimmon juice on a hat he made of bamboo and _ per. = 
illustration from the Bashdé ekotoba den PaFESS HRY (1793) is by Kano Shoei 7 BPR: 
(Diet Library, Tékyé.) 
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Although it may have been an accident that first brought the 
banana plant into Bashd’s life, it was a providential one. It suited 
him so well that he not only accepted it as a symbol, but identified 
himself with the plant to an extraordinary degree, as attested to 
by his appreciative essay and by his use of four styles alluding 
to the banana plant. 


2.1316b. A strikingly similar passage appears in the Nan-fang ts‘ao-mu chuang wal 
BEAK (304) by Cut Han #4} 1.1a, contained in the Po-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai Fj JI| 
4.43 (Po-ku-chai edition, Shanghai, 1921) ts‘e 38. See also ReyNoxps and Fane, 
op. cit. 174, 168. 
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UNE NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE DU CHINOIS 
LITTERAIRE * 


Paut L.-M. Srrrvys, C.1.C.M. 


Saint Mary’s CoLuece, CALIFORNIA 


Le Révérend Pére Jos. L. M. Mullie, C.I.C.M., depuis 1940 
professeur de chinois & l’université d’Etat d’Utrecht (Hollande), 
a achevé dans ses trois volumes, Grondbeginselen van de Chinese 
Letterkundige Taal: I, Zelfstandig Naamwoord, Bijvoeglijk Naam- 
woord, Telwoord, Voornaamwoord (1947); II, Werkwoord (1946); 
et III, Bijwoord, Voorzetsels en Achterzetsels, Voegwoord, Begin- 
woord en Slotwoorden, Tussenwerpsels, Syntaxis der Zinnen 
(1949) , une oeuvre magistrale, et cela dans un temps assez court, 
de 1946-1949. L’oeuvre comprend sous le titre général de Prin- 
cipes fondamentaux de la langue littéraire chinoise les divisions 
suivantes: I, Substanif, Adjectif, Nom de nombre, Pronom; Il, 
Verbe; et III, Adverbe, Prépositions et Postpositions, Conjonc- 
tions, Particules initiales et finales, Interjections, Syntaxe des 
propositions. oe 

Dans son discours inaugural lors de sa réception a la chaire 
de chinois 4 l’université d’Utrecht (14 mars 1940), le P.M. 
parla de l’Importance de la syntaxe du chinois, et sembla deés 
lors proposer un programme de travail immense en disant que 
le desideratum le plus pressant actuel des études chinoises était 
toujours une grammaire du chinois littéraire. Cette grammaire, 
sinon complete de tout point de vue, doit au moins couvrir 
toutes les fonctions grammaticales, telles qu’elles s’expriment dans 
la littérature chinoise classique. 

Pour juger une oeuvre pareille dans le domaine de la sinologie 
en général, une remarque préalable s’impose, qui nous fera appré- 


* [Eprrors’ Nore: This article was originally scheduled to appear in the same issue 
of the HJAS as that by the Reverend Jos. L. M. Mutu entitled “Note sur & 
yén,” but, because of limited space, it was held until the present issue.] 
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cier & sa juste valeur la contribution qu’a faite l’auteur de cette 
nouvelle grammaire a la sinologie. C’est un fait curieux, qu’en 
contraste avec les autres langues et littératures anciennes du 
monde, il n’existe pas pour le chinois une grammaire au sens strict 
du mot, qui soit en méme temps compréhensive et répondant aux 
exigences de la linguistique. Beaucoup de spécialistes en chinois 
ont douté de la possibilité d’une grammaire stricte et scientifique 
de la langue chinoise. D’autres méme en ont simplement nié 
l’existence, ou au moins sa nécessité et son importance. C’est 
dire toute la confusion qui existe dans une question qui est 
fondamentale dans la sinologie. Un fait remarquable depuis le 
début des études chinoises jusqu’aux temps actuels, c’est que 
les sinologues se sont disputés entre eux sur |’exactitude de leurs 
traductions de textes parfois méme trés élémentaires. Cela prouve 
que le probleme de la grammaire chinoise, comme instrument 
sir et prouvant |’exactitude d’une traduction, est particuli¢rement 
difficile. Surtout dans l’emploi de beaucoup de petits mots et 
particules, 4 premiére vue inutiles ou d’aprés quelques-uns simple- 
ment dus au rythme ou au parallélisme de la construction de la 
phrase, l’ancienne langue classique est restée impénétrable pour 
nous dans ses derniéres nuances. 

En face des difficultés dans la traduction des textes, diverses 
méthodes ont été employées. I] y a d’abord la méthode par 
comparaison des éléments et l’analyse des mots dans le contexte; 
elle présuppose donc que tout texte, au moins dans les cas idéaux, 
soit nécessairement construit d’aprés un parallélisme strict. Mais 
méme dans les textes ott le nombre de caractéres dans les propo- 
sitions qui se suivent et s’opposent est parfaitement égal, on ne 
peut pas conclure que tous les caractéres doivent avoir une 
fonction grammaticale toujours identique dans chaque membre 
opposé des deux portions paralléles de la phrase. D’ailleurs dans 
beaucoup de textes, et surtout dans la prose du genre du 7'so 
Tchouan, Louen-yu, Li-ki et leurs imitations, nous rencontrons 
un style vivace, toujours varié, ou p. ex. l’affectif par inversions, 
mises en évidences de mots, ou par l’emploi d’exclamations, peut 
bouleverser entiérement les constructions reguliéres. La, évidem- 
ment, la méthode du parallélisme ne donne pas un moyen sar 
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de traduction. Sans |’analyse interne des fonctions grammaticales 
des éléments de la phrase chinoise, méme si par une longue 
pratique on acquiert un sentiment intime du chinois et une com- 
préhension quasi-intuitive du sens du texte, on manquera toujours 
la connaissance réelle de la construction chinoise, comment et 
pourquoi elle est congue d’une telle fagon. 

Une autre méthode est celle par consultation et foi aveugle 
dans les commentaires chinois. Les livres anciens et classiques 
de la littérature chinoise ont, il est vrai, été enrichis de commen- 
taires et de sous-commentaires amples et détaillés. Ils sont dans 
beaucoup de cas indispensables. Ils peuvent nous rendre de 
grands services, puisque dans bien des cas, disposant d’une con- 
naissance plus étendue sur les circonstances historiques, sur des 
textes paralléles, ils apportent des éléments précieux pour une 
meilleure compréhension des textes. Cependant, dans son article 
Les formules du serment dans le Tso-tchowan, TP XXXVIII, 
1947, pp. 43-74, surtout p. 55, le P.M. a montré bien clairement 
comment les meilleurs commentaires ne peuvent étre suivis qu’avec 
grande prudence. Pour les passages ou il s’agit en premier lieu 
d’analyser les valeurs et les fonctions grammaticales des mots 
dans la phrase, les commentaires chinois font montre parfois 
d’une incapacité radicale et s’entortillent en des considérations 
peu illuminantes. Dans Il’étude de livres tels que le Chou-king, 
Cheu-king, Cheu-ki, etc. ils sont indispensables pour établir le 
sens de mots parfois rares, 4 sens spécial, aussi bien que de phrases 
entieres, pour déceler les faux emprunts (kia-tsie), possibles 
grace a un systeme phonétique du chinois ancien et archaique plus 
riche et plus compliqué que celui du chinois moderne. Mais ici 
encore une grande prudence et un emploi critique et vérifié des 
indications des commentaires chinois s’imposent. Les études de 
M. B. Karlgren: Glosses on the Kuo Feng Odes, etc., Glosses 
on the Book of Documents—oeuvre formidable et magnifique— 
ont prouvé la nécessité de l’usage des commentaires chinois dans 
ces problemes, mais aussi de l’extréme sévérité et prudence dans 
le choix et l’emploi de leurs notes philologiques. Cependant quand 


*Cela a été demontré par M. Karlgren surtout pour les cas ou les problémes 
phonétiques entrent en discussion, mais en d’autres points sa traduction du Cheu-king 
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nous comparons les traductions de M. Karlgren et celles que 
les exemples tirés du Cheu-king et du Chou-king dans la gram- 
maire du P.M. nous donnent, il est clair que l’analyse grammati- 
cale et la recherche sur la fonction réelle des particules, telles que 
yiin Z, tcheu Z, tche #, ye Hh, wei Hf, etc., peut nous amener 
4 des nuances encore plus fines et des moyens d’expressions plus 
diversifiés. En général, pour tout ce qui regarde le cété lexico- 
graphique et le sens des mots, les explications de M. Karlgren, 
sont trés précieuses et les meilleures. Mais nous voulons ici tirer 
l’attention sur le coté grammatical et les nouveaux points acquis, 
qui sont dus aux recherches du P.M. Comparons quelques lignes 
du Cheu-king: 


Ode 14; IFBEMRIE. . . 

| | 2 | 
Karlgren (The Book of Odes): “. .. but when I have seen him, . . . but 
when I have met him ”. 
Mullie (III, p. 289): “ Had ik hem toch ook maar gezien, had ik hem toch ook 
maar ontwaard!” (“Si seulement je l’avais vu! Si seulement je l’avais 


remarqueé! ”’) 
M. Karlgren n’a pas traduit JE, 


Ode 101: GER Sib & But 
| || | || 
||| | |e] 
| |]... 


Karlgren (op. cit.): 1. “. .. since she has now gone to her new home, why 
do you still yearn for her?—2. ... since she has now used it, why do you 
still follow her?—3. . . . since announcement was now made, why do you 
further exhaust yourself (by fretting) ?—4. Since she has now been obtained, 
why do you still go to extremes? ” 

Mullie (III, p. 289): “ Nadat zij gezegd heeft: ik ga toch naar het huis 
van mijn bruidegom, waarom denkt gij toch nog aan haar?” (“ Aprés qu’elle 
a dit: je vais certes bien vers la maison de mon époux, pourquoi penses-tu 
toujours & elle?”) 2. “ Nadat zij gezegd heeft: ik maak toch gebruik (van 
de weg naar Loe) , waarom volgt gij haar toch nog?” (“ Aprés qu’elle a dit; je 


et du Chou-king est en grande partie toujours une interprétation basée sur les 
philologues Han et 1a il y a toujours danger que le vrai sens des odes et des documents, 
comme ils étaient compris dans I’antiquité, nous reste inconnu. 
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suivrai bien certes (le chemin de Lou), pourquoi la suis-tu toujours? ”) 
3. “ Nadat de bruidegom gezegd heeft: ik heb toch mijn ouders van mijn 
huwelijk op de hoogte gebracht, waarom put gij u toch nog uit?” (“ Aprés que 
le fiancé a dit: j’ai bien certes averti mes parents de mon mariage; pourquoi 
t’épuises-tu toujours pour elle?”) 4. “ Nadat de bruidegom gezegd heeft: ik 
heb haar toch (door tussenkomst der huwelijksmakelaars) verkregen, waarom 
gaat gij toch nog tot het uiterste over? ” (“ Aprés que le fiancé a dit: je l’ai bien 
certes obtenue (par ]’intervention des entermetteurs) , pourquoi vas-tu encore 
a l’extréme? ”) 


M. Karlgren n’a pas partout traduit; BEA...1k. Nous aurions 
pu facilement multiplier les passages ot l’analyse grammaticale 
du P.M. a positivement amélioré la traduction de M. Karlgren. 

D’autres sinologues attachent parfois une grande importance 
aux notes explicatives des particules chinoises (hiu-tzeu jili¥ ) 
compilées par des auteurs chinois; notes qui presque toutes sont 
tirées de différents commentaires et travaux philologiques sur 
les classiques chinois, parfois augmentées de considérations plus 
modernes et nouvelles. Elles sont réunies dans des ouvrages tels 
que: Wang Yin-tcheu £512, King-tchouan cheu-ts’eu 49% 
#]; Lieou K’i #1#, Tchou-tzeu pien-liue Wy-H'M ; Yang Chou- 
ta BBE, T's’eu ts’iuen WR; P’ei Hiue-hai B##, Kou-chou 
hiu-tzeu tsi-cheu GE ke-F-IEF et Kou-chou i-i kiu-li seu-pou h# 
5E3632 Pl PYRG. (Ce dernier ouvrage traduit par Achilles Fang, MS 
X, 1945, p. 239 sq.) L’auteur des Principes Fondamentaux a 
préféré de prendre une position d’extréme prudence envers ces 
explications, dont beaucoup se fondent sur une similitude phoné- 
tique de certaines particules entre elles; d’aprés ces commentateurs 
chinois, cette similitude permettrait de passer d’une signification 
donnée a une autre, supposée cadrer mieux avec le contexte des 
phrases 4 expliquer. Mais ce sont des similitudes phonétiques 
parfois simplement impossibles, une fois qu’on les examine & 
la lumiére des reconstructions phonétiques du chinois ancien et 
archaique. Dans d’autres cas, les emprunts phonétiques sont 
réellement possibles, méme plausibles, et tels échanges de parti- 
cules l’une pour l’autre, sont trés faciles. Mais cette possibilité doit 
devenir un fait prouvé. I] faut une raison positive pour admettre 
qu’une particule ou un mot donné a de fait été employé pour 
tel autre. Or, si l’analyse de la phrase donnée, et du caractére 
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in casu, permet une application d’une reégle générale, et une 
traduction logique et claire basée tout simplement sur le sens 
immédiat et ordinaire de ce caractére, sans avoir recours aux 
explications des emprunts phonétiques, il est préférable, semble-t- 
il, de ne pas multiplier les cas d’échanges de sons et de caractéres. 
C’est la le raisonnement sous-entendu qui a guidé le P.M. dans 
ses analyses des textes chinois. En réalité, la question est assez 
complexe. Les philologues chinois semblent supposer des emprunts 
et des échanges de caractéres avec une trop grande facilité. D’une 
part, ils n’avaient qu’une connaissance incomplete ou erronée 
de la phonétique ancienne et archaique du chinois, D’autre part, 
ils semblent procéder avec une méthode de comparaison des 
textes paralléles qu’ils rassemblent de plusieurs auteurs classiques. 
Cette méthode qui est valable quand il s’agit d’établir et de 
verifier le sens d’un mot dans une phrase (verbe, substantif, etc.) , 
n’est plus applicable dans les cas ow il s’agit de déterminer la 
fonction d’une particule. Ainsi, on cite des auteurs qui ont exacte- 
ment la méme phrase, tandis que la particule finale est ye #4 dans le 
premier et yen #s, ou hou ¥ , etc., dans l’autre, et de JA on conclue 
simplement que parfois ye équivaut 4 yen, hou, etc. Cette méthode 
suppose naivement que tous les auteurs ont écrit la méme 
phrase dans un méme contexte, et ont voulu y attacher exacte- 
ment la méme nuance (doute, interrogation, affirmation, exclama- 
tion, restriction, etc.). On connait bien la fagon dont les auteurs 
chinois ont puisé pour ainsi dire dans un stock assez commun 
de dictons, citations, anecdotes et textes préexistants, tout en 
les adaptant et pour le moins en les liant dans un nouveau con- 
texte particulier, et parviennent ainsi parfois 4 démontrer des 
theses tout opposées! (Cfr. Granet, La Pensée Chinoise, p. 71) . 
Cela entraine au moins |’emploi différent de particules et d’auxi- 
liaires grammaticaux. Un exemple suffira amplement pour dé- 
montrer l’inanité de certaines de ces équations des particules 
grammaticales chinoises.? Ainsi dans le Kou-chou Hiu-tzeu tsi- 


*Tl faut ajouter que parfois les comparaisons de différentes lectures et la critique 
littéraire permet de conclure que l’auteur vraiment cite un texte exactement, mais 
que le texte n’a pas été transmis exactement. Alors, il s’agit non pas d’échanges 
phonétiques mais simplement de correction de texte. Une grammaire ou une traduction 
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cheu de P’ei Hiue-hai, p. 101, yen * est dit avoir une valeur 
identique & yi 2%. Comme preuve, on cite le texte du Li-ki, chap. 
San-nien-wen (Couvreur, II, 584): 7 3aFFS et on ajoute que 
le méme texte revient dans Siwn-tzeu, Li-lowen-p’ien, avec yi 
au lieu de yen. Or la signification de yen dans ce passage est; 
“ainsi” (anglais “thus”), et on peut voir facilement qu’il a 
simplement fallu remplacer yen par yi, pour donner une légere 
nuance différente, sans changer le sens fondamental de l’idée. 
“ Tous les étres qui sont sous le ciel ont ainsi recommencé comme 
une nouvelle carriére ”. 

Il y a cependant des cas ou la méthode d’emprunt et échanges 
phonétiques dans les particules grammaticales peut s’appliquer. 
On peut en effet s’imaginer qu’un auteur chinois veut citer un 
texte préexistant exactement, et qu’en méme temps qu’il veut 
citer exactement, ii substitue un caractére nouveau dont le phoné- 
tisme est identique ou trés proche, ou une particule phonétique- 
ment semblable, mais répondant mieux a son propre dialecte. 
On peut citer les cas YX = iii, comme dans la Biographie de K’iu 
Yiuan J#J% (K’ai-ming, 210/3): HUAI: “Le territoire de 
Tch’ou fut amoindri de jour en jour ”. 

Comme conclusion, nous pouvons dire que les explications qu’on 
peut tirer des notes philologiques concernant les particules 
grammaticales, sont parfois trés bonnes et utilisables dans des 
conditions bien déterminées et restrictives. 

Il reste toujours les textes chinois ou l’usage des particules 
grammaticales est trés restreint, et ol: nous nous trouvons devant 
un style plus squelettique et monotone. Ce sont les textes pareils, 
qui pourraient donner raison a ceux qui croient que la langue 
littéraire chinoise n’a pas de grammaire, et qu’il suffit de “ déter- 
miner les sens divers des caractéres, puis de trouver un fil d’id@e 
assez logique et continu, qui peut relier tous les mots dans une 
phrase plus ou moins logique”, pour établir une traduction 
serieuse. Mais une habitude d’analyse de textes montre que 1a_ 
aussi il y a un systeme rigide de syntaxe de mots qui conditionne 


doit naturellement supposer qu’on travaille sur un texte dont l’examen critique a 
établi la meilleure lecture. Cela peut naturellement compliquer énormément la tache 
du grammairien. 
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tout le sens de la phrase. Depuis la révolution littéraire de 1919, 
la langue écrite nationale dite Kouo-yu s’est frayé un chemin 
de plus en plus large, et a pour ainsi dire éliminé complétement la 
langue ancienne littéraire. On pourrait étre tenté de nier l’utilité 
d’une grammaire du chinois littéraire, mais le génie de la langue 
chinoise, changeant sans doute au cours du temps, tel qu’il se 
montre dans la langue ancienne, est conservé et développé dans 
la langue moderne selon une évolution normale interne. Les renvois 
assez fréquents qu’a pu faire le P.M. 4 ses propres livres 
Het Chinees Taaleigen (traduit en anglais sous le titre: Structural 
principles of the Chinese language) et son manuel scolaire plus 
simplifié, Korte Spraakkunst van de Chinese Volkstaal (Courte 
grammaire de la langue chinoise parlée) (1947) nous prouvent 
une évolution uniforme et interne pour ce qui concerne le méca- 
nisme fondamental de ces deux points extrémes de l’histoire de la 
langue chinoise. Une meilleure compréhension du chinois moderne 
ne s’acquiert pas sans |’étude du mécanisme grammatical et syn- 
taxique du chinois classique. 

Les trois volumes des Principes fondamentaux du P.M. cons- 
tituent une contribution trés importante vers l’achevement d’une 
grammaire complete du chinois littéraire. En continuant sur les 
faits déja établis par des sinologues comme von der Gabelentz, 
Stanislas Julien, Ma Kien-tchoung et autres, |’auteur a pu mettre 
au point un grand nombre de détails encore imparfaitement compris 
avant lui. Le travail impose par sa solidité, sa construction 
logique, son indépendance, son esprit critique, et la masse de textes 
et exemples. Beaucoup de points nouveaux seraient 4 souligner, 
et nous ne mentionnons que les chapitres sur l’usage et le sens 
des mots ye* #4, wei f€, i AI, etc. comme les plus brillants. 


*Dans “Excursion in Chinese Grammar” (BMFEA, 28, p. 107-138, 1951), le 
Prof. B. Karlgren a établi un usage classique de ye 4, particule enclitique aprés 
un nom personnel, dont le P.M. ne fait pas mention. Ex. Louen-yu 2/9: [B] 4, AN 
“Huei is not stupid”. De la fagon dont Karlgren énonce sa régle de ye enclitique, il 
ne peut exister aucun exemple qui ne soit en Oratio recta. Peut-étre est-il parfois 
difficile de séparer nettement l’Oratio recta de la narration simple. Comme preuve 
une liste d’a peu prés 170 exemples de ye enclitique aprés un nom propre est donnée, 
tirée de divers textes classiques. Tous ces exemples ont pour la plupart des noms 
propres en fonction de sujet. 

L’explication de ces cas est selon le P.M. bien simple (I, 30): La particule 4, 
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Un index trés utile et maniable suit 4 la fin du dernier volume. 
Pour tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 l’historie de la langue et la 
littérature, la civilisation de la Chine, et par conséquent, pour tous 
ceux qui désirent avoir accés aux faits et matériaux écrits de cette 
civilisation, ce nouveau travail présente des moyens scientifiques 
pour établir une traduction certaine et nuancée.* 

Il est inévitable pourtant que dans une masse de matériaux de 
trois volurnes, il y ait un nombre de problemes 4 discuter et de 
remarques & faire. Les remarques qui suivent ici, seront de trois 
sortes; (1) remarques sur la méthode et la terminologie; (2) 
remarques sur des détails de certaines régles grammaticales; (3) 
traductions fautives ou discutables. 


(I) 


Puisqu’il s’agit d’une grammaire et d’une ceuvre destinée a 
lusage d’étudiants, il est important que la méthode soit bien apte 
et appliquée logiquement jusqu’au bout. I nous faudra ainsi 


suivant le sujet sert & donner une emphase & ce méme mot. TJ'so, Tchao 12, 8 
(Couvreur. II, 199): #4 Rw. “Pour cela, c’est bien moi Tch’o qui suis 
parvenue & cette dignité”. La méme explication se répéte au vol. III, 39, 292, 301-2, 
et cela aussi bien pour d’autres fonctions que celle de sujet. Meng-tzeu qui, comme 
Karlgren nous dit, ne connait presque pas le ye enclitique aprés un nom propre en 
Oratio recta, a pourtant le ye comme le P. M. l’explique (V, A, 4, 2): (mais il n’a pas 
traduit logiquement d’aprés sa régle) : ee FEAL Z BOW. “Ce vers-la, ce n'est 
pas cela qu’il veut signifier”. I] me semble que la distinction introduite par Karlgren 
est exacte et importante, mais ne contredit pas l’explication grammaticale du P. M; 
elle la restreint seulement dans le sens que le ye enclitique (pour Mullie ye emphatique) 
ne se trouve que dans une série bien définie de textes classiques aprés les noms 
propres dans l’Oratio recta: un emploi sirement dérivé de la langue parlée. Cet 
emploi de ye semble suggérer fortement que la signification originelle de ye était 
démonstrative. (Cfr. plus loin yen ¥ =jou ye Wn4,.) Comparez Walter Srmon: 
The pronominal nature of the so-called final particle yee, Actes du XXI¢ Congres 
International des Orientalistes 4 Paris, 1948, p. 258. 

“Les lignes de M. Eberhard dans son introduction a l’étude sur Das Toba-Reich 
Nord Chinas (p. 4): “ Meiner Ansicht nach ist Chinesisch keine so ratselhafte Sprache 
wie Babylonisch, von der man erst jedes Textstiick in Ubersetzung bringen muss, 
ehe man dazu Stellung nehmen kann”, ne peuvent certainement pas amoindrir la 
nécessité de la grammaire chinoise; de plus un texte, dont aprés une habitude continue 
de lire des textes chinois on peut toujours comprendre la signification générale, révele 
parfois des nuances trés importantes exprimées par des dispositions syntactiques 
assez subtiles ou par des particules, dont le sens se discute parfois encore actuellement. 
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relever quelques inconséquences de méthode et quelques dis- 
positions de matiére moins heureuses. 

Concernant la méthode, le P.M. a manifestement pris la seule 
position scientifique possible, qui est de partir du chinois et de 
faire l’analyse de textes classiques aussi nombreux que possible 
pour couvrir un nombre a peu prés complet de constructions 
grammaticales chinoises. Ainsi toute la grammaire est simplement 
déduite d’une classification logique des possibilités de structures, 
présentes dans les textes classiques, et d’une explication basée 
sur l’analyse et la comparaison des exemples entre eux. On peut 
dire qu’aucune idée préconcue n’est venue détourner |’analyse 
objective des matériaux. I] est louable que le P.M. ait construit sa 
grammaire d’aprés des notions et des fonctions grammaticales 
traditionelles bien établies et généralement reconnues, c.-a-d. les 
catégories linguistiques du substantif, adjectif, nom de nombre, 
pronom, verbe, etc. Dans un premier essai complet de la gram- 
maire et la syntaxe chinoise, il n’est certes pas désirable de méler 
des études sur la nature plus intime du verbe ou de la composition 
du mot chinois, avant qu’on ait dégagé complétement le cadre 
du mécanisme du langage méme. C’est pourquoi le lecteur ne 
trouvera pas d’idées nouvelles sur la question du temps ou des 
aspects des verbes en chinois, ou sur d’autres questions d’analyse 
linguistique plus détaillée. Tout cela dépassait le but primordial 
de cette grammaire. On pourrait objecter que le choix général 
des textes ne soit pas déterminé sur quelques auteurs qui présen- 
tent une uniformité de style, comme par ex. les textes classiques 
représentant le dialecte Lou ou les textes représentant un dialecte 
spécial comme le 7'so-tchouan, Kouo-yu, etc. Encore une fois, ce 
serait la une tache qui déja suppose le déblayage général des 
matériaux grammaticaux tout achevé. Parmi les textes classiques, 
ce sont seulement le T'a-hiao, Tchoung-young, Louen-yu, Meng- 
tzeu, Li-ki, Koung-yang-tchouan, Kou-liang-tchouan, T'so- 
tchouan, Cheu-king, Chou-king qui ont été systématiquement et 
complétement utilisés. Les livres comme Lie-tzeu et Tchouang- 
tzeu ont été utilisés amplement mais pas si complétement. Le 
I-king, I-li et Tcheou-li n’ont été cités que trés peu, et cela semble 
raisonnable puisque ces trois ouvrages représentent un style un 
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peu spécial et difficile. Mais on regrette que le T'chan-kouo-ts’e 
n’ait pas été utilisé du tout, et que des livres comme Mo-tzeu, 
Chang-tzeu et le Kouo-yu ne soient cités que deux ou trois fois. On 
pourrait s’étonner un peu que I’auteur ait utilisé, en méme temps 
que les ouvrages classiques, les textes d’un manuel récent, le Kouo- 
min hiue-hiao kouo-wen sin-k’o-pen BRBREICRE , Nou- 
veau manuel de littérature nationale a l’usage des écoles popu- 
laires, par J. B. Pan, S.J., romanisé et traduit par le P. J. de 
Lapparent, S.J. (Changhai, 1933). Cependant, bien que les 
exemples tirés de ce manuel représentent parfois un mélange de 
style modernisé avec le style classique, et montrent en certains en- 
droits des influences de la langue moderne, tout cela résultant en 
des constructions grammaticales moins pures ou incorrectes, la 
valeur générale de la grammaire du P.M. n’en a été diminuée 
en rien. D’abord, |’auteur a pu clairement indiquer quels sont 
les points ou la langue littéraire telle qu’elle est dans ses imitations 
récentes différe de la langue classique ancienne, et les exemples 
tirés des ouvrages anciens sont si nombreux que pratiquement 
il n’y a pas de regle de quelque importance qui ne soit illustrée 
par une majorité d’exemples anciens. Toutefois nous aurions aimé 
que l’auteur eit cité plus d’exemples du Kao-teng-kouo-wen, 
qui pour une grande partie consiste en des textes du genre 
kou-wen (4&3), que du Tch’ou-teng-kowo-wen qui n’offre que 
des textes récents de J. B. Pan, S. J. 

La terminologie de la grammaire du P.M. demande quelques 
bréves remarques. Tout d’abord, il ne s’agit ici que des termes, 
et non pas des faits linguistiques mémes. L’importance de ces 
remarques se rapporte donc simplement 4 Il’utilité, la clarté, et 
Punivocité des termes grammaticaux. Ainsi l’auteur parle des cas 
des substantifs dans la phrase chinoise. Prenant le mot cas pour 
exprimer les fonctions de sujet, de complément direct ou indirect, 
l’auteur peut a la rigueur user de ces termes pour exprimer les 
fonctions. Cependant nous ne croyons pas qu’il soit permis de 
dire qu’un tel mot est au nominatif ou a l’accusatif, car cela veut 
dire qu’une différence morphologique vient s’ajouter pour dis- 
tinguer la fonction d’un substantif dans la phrase. Or, cela 
n’étant pas ainsi dans la chinois, puisque les fonctions de sujet, 


SUES etn Ser Ren Rea I Mesa gate 
nee nab na NL NEL CCRT EAH MEI SEAR LDE OE, IE 
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ou du cas régime direct ou indirect s’expriment par !a position du 
mot, on ne peut pas parler de nominatif mais de cas sujet, ni 
d’accusatif mais de cas régime, ni de double accusatif mais de 
compléments complexes, ni de datif mais de complément indirect, 
etc. L’emploi des termes nominatif et accusatif au sens strict 
du mot, ne peut s’appliquer que pour exprimer le rdle grammatical 
de wou % et jou %€ en contraste avec wo &, eul M, et tcheu Z- 
qui sont de.vrais accusatifs. Encore nous pensons que le terme de 
“ double nominatif ” n’est pas trés heureux. Nous savons que le 
P.M. a déja défendu son opinion dans TP XXX (1933) , pp. 231-26 
contre M. W. Simon, et nous sommes d’accord avec son explica- 
tion du fait grammatical. Mais nous ne trouvons pas que l’usage 
du terme “ double nominatif ” soit bon pour la simple raison qu’il 
n’y a pas de verbe qui posséde deux sujets équivalents. Ce que 
l’auteur veut dire est deux substantifs, ou groupes de mots substan- 
tivés, qui se suivent, et sont sujets mais pas du méme verbe. Le 
premier est sujet de toute la proposition qui suit, et le deuxiéme 
est le sujet de cette proposition méme. I] aurait été préférable si 
auteur s’était tenu a son terme alternatif qu’il a créé: “ volzin- 
gezegde ”’, proposition-prédicat, terme plus juste et personnelle- 
ment nous voudrions proposer: proposition 4 prédicat complexe, 
en contraste avec proposition a prédicat simple. De méme pour 
le terme “ double accusatif”’, il y a en plus 4 remarquer que les 
substantifs chinois n’ont aucune morphologie pour distinguer deux 
compléments (direct et indirect) du méme verbe. 

Vol. I, p. 88, l’auteur propose un terme “ werkwoordelijk 
gezegde ”, “ prédicat verbal”, pour des adjectifs qui suivent un 
substantif comme prédicat sans ]’usage d’une copule. La raison 
pour l’auteur semble étre que le chinois n’a aucune nécessité 
d’une copule.’ Cependant, il est assez connu que la plupart des 
langues ont des prédicats sans copule, et cela ne change en rien 
la fonction et le rdle du prédicat. De plus dans la terminologie 
généralement admise, prédicat verbal se dit pour des prédicats 


*“Een bijvoegelijk naamwoord dat achter een zelfstandig naamwoord geplaatst 
wordt, bevat door die plaatsing de gedachte der toekenning van een hoedanigheid aan 
dat zelfstandig naamwoord, zo dat ons werkwoord “ zijn” daar helemaal overbodig 
wordt. Daarom wordt zulk bijvoegelijk naamwoord werkwoordelijk gezegde genoemd ”. 
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qui ont un sens verbal: p. ex. le cheval court. Ce que le P.M. 
appelle prédicat verbal est en terminologie générale un prédicat 
nominal. De plus l’auteur semble se contredire quelques lignes 
plus loin ou il dit que la présence de ye t et de i R apres ces 
prédicats s’explique du fait que “ces prédicats (verbaux) sont 
au fond des termes de substantifs (zelfstandig gebruikte termen) ”. 

Je n’étends pas cette critique au terme “ génitif”, parce que 
le chinois possédant une particule (tcheu 2) qui s’emploie pour 
exprimer cette dépendance, le mot génitif peut s’employer pour 
exprimer simplement la position génitive. Encore, nous ne voulons 
pas étendre cette critique 4 l’emploi du terme “ proposition 
relative”. L’auteur a bien fait ressortir que beaucoup de tour- 
nures qui correspondent a notre proposition relative ne sont pas 
au fond des propositions relatives. Le terme est cependant admis- 
sible, parce qu'il sert d’étiquette pour discuter sous un méme 
chapitre tous les cas qui se rapportent aux mémes fonctions, et 
aussi parce que quelques formes de propositions relatives sont 
vraiment construites avec un pronom relatif: sowo ff. On pour- 
rait sans doute discuter l’origine et la nature intime du souo et 
yeou (KX relatifs, mais cela n’entre pas dans le cadre de l’ouvrage. 

Partant en général du chinois, l’auteur a parfois recours au 
systéme inverse, qui tache d’expliquer en partant du néerlandais, 
Cette derniére méthode ne peut que rendre de mauvais services aux 
étudiants, en mélant aux discussions purement grammaticales 
des formes absolument étrangéres qui n’y sont pas a leur place. 
Tel est le chapitre sur les degrés de comparaison; déja en soi-méme 
cette étude ne devrait pas se trouver dans la grammaire comme 
une subdivision de l’adjectif, parce que l’adjectif en chinois n’a 
rien qui puisse étre mis en relation avec le comparatif du latin, 
mais devrait se trouver sous un chapitre de la syntaze de ]’adjectif, 
parce que le chinois exprime ces nuances par des moyens syn- 
taxiques. Mais ce qui est plus grave, lorsque p. 131, par. 99, 
lauteur explique comment exprimer le néerlandais “ liever hebben, 
verkiezen ” (préférer) , il ne s’agit plus de degrés de comparaison, 
excepté si l’on considére l’expression d’une langue étrangére au 
chinois. Sous ce paragraphe, l’auteur traite la formule yu 
ki... ning RH... , ning... yuki, yu-k'i...poujou... 74M 
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etc. Si on se place au point de vue du mécanisme chinois, cette 
formule devrait étre traitée sous les régles de l’usage de la particule 
yu, du pronom k’i et de la syntaxe de la phrase. La méme chose 
doit étre dite sur la régle comment “ traduire” l’expression du 
néerlandais minder dan (moins que), ongeveer (& peu pres) 
(I, p. 179) , ou la maniére d’exprimer la notion “ autant de fois ” 
(I, p. 176). Sous la liste des pronoms indéfinis (I, p. 331) , le verbe 
kai X& est expliqué comme pendant du mot “ autre ”, la construc- 
tion souo wei... tchee Fad . . . 4%, comme exprimant “un 
certain”. Les constructions avec fei # ainsi que pou wei FR et 
avec ou 4if sont citées comme des pendants du néerlandais “ geen, 
niet een, niemand, niets”. Cette méthode a des dangers pour 
les étudiants, et la preuve en est que l’auteur lui-méme s’est laissé 
entrainer jusqu’a dire p. ex. (pp. 353-4) que-mo & signifie “ geen, 
niemand, niets” et que c’est a tort que quelques traductions 
proposent d’ordinaire “ne pas”. Jl continue d’expliquer que mo 
est toujours employé substantivement (“ zelfstandig”) , comme 
il dit correctement du pronom kiai # (p. 337), et que mo n’est 
jamais employé comme complément direct (!). Ex. 7’so, Tchao 
5/3 (C. III, 106): KAW littéralement: “Les grand-préfets, 
il n’y en avait aucun qui eit quelque chose a répondre ” et non pas 
“De Groot-prefekten antwoordden niets”. (“Les gr-pr. ne ré- 
pondaient rien ”.) Vol. III, p. 150, sous par. 539, 4, l’auteur ajoute 
sans raison des constructions verbales qui se traduisent en langue 
francaise par “ avant que ”, mais qui du point de vue chinois n’y 
répondent pas. 

Il semble qu’en beaucoup d’endroits, la grammaire du P. M. 
a été faite avec une trop grande hate, et par endroits nous 
rencontrons des exemples contenant des détails inexpliqués. Nous 
citons ici quelques cas; I, p. 25. Li-ki, XLV, 7 (C. II, 691): UX 
FLUE “Dit was hetgeen waardoor de zoon des hemels 
de leenmannen hun verplichtingen voorhield ”. (“ C’était ce par 
quoi le fils du ciel montrait leurs obligations aux vassaux ”.) 
L’auteur ne dit rien de la disparition de ye 4; il en parle seulement 
dans le vol. III, p. 25. Méme chose pour l’exemple I, p. 34, Meng- 
tzeu, VII, A, 21/2. Ces exemples sont mal choisis pour le début 
d'une grammaire, car ils représentent des cas qui ne s’expliquent 
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que dans le dernier volume. Une note en bas de la page aurait 
pu expliquer provisoirement. 

I, p. 35, une note est donnée sur les différents sens de nien 
4, mais elle rend les choses un peu confuses et compliquées pour 
un débutant. Ainsi, 7'so, Wen 16,7 (C.I, 536): “AtTU LE 
7G UL “ Ceux qui étaient agés de plus de 70 ans. . .”. Cette 
tournure n’est pas suffisamment expliquée; elle ne ]’est qu’au vol. 
III, p. 176. 

I, p. 308: Li-ki, XLIV, 1 (C. II, 681-2): BAKA AS iii 
ERAF MEM AZ “Als een grote ceremonie in het rijk plaats 
had, dan leidden (de meesters) de zonen der prinsen daar naartoe 
en stelden hen aan de kroonprins voor, die hen gelijk waar 
gebruikte ”. (“ Lorsqu’il y avait une grande cérémonie dans le 
royaume, alors les maitres conduisaient les fils de princes et les 
présentaient au prince héritier, qui les employait dans n’importe 
quelle fonction ”.) Cette traduction, toute exacte qu’elle puisse 
étre, reste incompréhensible pour un étudiant du premier volume. 
Cette construction spéciale est expliquée au vol. III, p. 36-7: 
“ Méme lorsque wei H£ se rapporte au complément direct d’un 
verbe d’une proposition relative, il se trouvera devant le sujet de la 
proposition relative ”. Ainsi Li-ki, XX XIII, 17 (C. II, 567): "E# 
Pr ARAKI “N’importe quels habits de deuil le prince revétit, ils 
se revétaient des mémes habits ”. Or, comme |’auteur le montre 
dans des exemples qui suivent, la proposition principale est sous- 
entendue, et en conséquence dans notre premier passage, il faut 
suppléer: MEF }i>2 At. Cette explication, devrait étre indiquée 
en note, ou par renvoi au vol. II, p. 36-7, ou bien l’exemple méme 
remplacé par un autre plus simple. 

I, p. 285, Meng-tzeu, I, A, 2,15: RAEI HR 
“Deze (gevoelsnatuur) is iets dat opeengehoopte (= dikwijls her- 
haalde) daden van rechtvaardigheid voortgebracht hebben, en 
niet hetgeen (één alleenstaande) daad van rechtvaardigheid 
aangrijpt en in zijn bezit neemt”. (“ Cette nature de sensibilité 
est chose produite par des actes répétés de justice et non pas 
ce qu’un acte isolé de justice peut prendre et s’approprier ”.) 
L’auteur explique le texte comme étant F328 Bi Mt. D’abord 
auteur traduit comme si la deuxiéme partie de la phrase (fei yt 


Vie eds eet trator tet 
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si eul ts’iu tcheu) était une proposition relative. Or cela est 
impossible, puisque le tchee qui termine la proposition relative 
est déja mis en téte de cette proposition. Par ailleurs cette phrase 
ferait un bon exemple pour le vol. II, p. 82, illustrant la régle de 
fei et pour étre strictement exact, on doit traduire: “ Cette sensi- 
pilité est chose produite par des actes répétés; ce n’est pas ce 
qu’un acte isolé de justice pourrait . . .”. Ce sont donc deux 


propositions coordonnées. 

Dans, I, p. 161 sq. tout le passage sur la syntaxe des noms de 
nombre demande quelques remarques. On y observe une con- 
fusion en ce qui concerne quelques cas curieux et qui sont 
traités aussi en d’autres endroits, mais pas toujours en accord 
parfait avec les régles données concernant les noms de nombre. 
Ainsi, T'so, Hi 24, 1 (C. I, 352): Bir — AziHilltt “Als de 
vorst beveelt, aarzele men niet (of: er is geen tweede, andere zaak 
te doen) dit is een regel uit de oudheid ”. (“ Lorsque le roi ordonne, 
qu’on n’hésite pas—il ne faut pas qu’il y ait une deuxiéme, une 
autre chose a faire; ceci est une régle de l’antiquité”’.) Cet exemple 
ne se trouve pas & sa place, car il ne démontre pas que “ les noms 
de nombre peuvent jouer le réle de verbes intransitifs et peuvent 
prendre parfois un complément indirect”. Plus loin, |’exemple 
tiré du T’cheou-li, XI, 23r ne peut pas servir comme illustration de 
cette regle, mais pourrait servir plutét pour la régle du par. 132, 
C (p. 164): les noms de nombre peuvent étre prédicat. 

Vol. III, p. 129, les exemples que l’auteur cite comme étant 
des constructions rares et exceptionelles, “ ot la durée s’exprime 
par une sorte de prédicat ”, ne sont pas strictement traduits en 
accord avec la régle de II, p. 164. Un renvoi a cette régle aurait 
facilité analyse des phrases pour le débutant. P. ex. Kouo-wen, 
VIII, 40 B: 3aHE WR PAL tEAR SR A BAF. “Degene die het 
Zuiden en het Noorden van Sjan-toeng doorkruiste en heen en 
weer rondzocht (naar zijn vader) deed dat verschillende jaren ”. 
(“ Celui qui traversa le Nord et le Sud du Chantoung, et cher- 
chait partout (son pére), fit cela pendant plusieurs années ”.) 
Il faut prendre toute la phrase unie sous tchee # , comme un seul 
sujet: le fait que je traversais et .. . cherchais ... était (durait) 


12 
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(pendant) plusieurs années. C’est donc une application de la 
régle des phrases prises comme substantifs (I, 288, sq.) . 

Au vol. I, 221, vol. II, p. 71 et vol. III, pp. 31-32 une méme 
phrase revient; Meng-tzeu, VI, A, 9, 3: H— A LDR HERKZ 
438 “Un des deux disciples au jeu d’échec donne toute son 
attention au jeu; c’est seulement que le joueur Ts’ieou était celui 
qu’il voulut écouter”. Au vol. II, la traduction est fautive, et 
l’analyse compléte de la construction n’est donnée qu’au vol. III. 
Il aurait fallu au moins un renvoi au vol. ITT. , 

Vol. II, p. 75, deux exemples ne conviennent pas 4 la régle qu’ils 
doivent démontrer. 7'so, Wen, 10, 7 (C. I, 499): 4225 
4 -259°F “ Tch’ou veut nous affaiblir, nous serons les premiers des 
faibles pour eux ” (= nous feignerons la faiblesse) . Lowen-yu, XI, 
25, 12: W#UWAZh, AHEBZK “Tch’eu est celui qui voudrait 
étre le petit serviteur dans les services des temples et les assemblées 
des princes; mais qui pourrait étre le grand serviteur pour ces 
circonstances? ” La régle parle de l’usage de wei-tcheu suivi d’un 
substantif, et alors ici le seul caractére qui puisse avoir le rdle 
de verbe dans la proposition est wei et tcheu est donc complément 
indirect. Mais dans les deux textes cités, jo et ta ne sont pas 
substantifs, et le rdle de wei est donc celui de proposition: pour. 
On pourrait insister disant que jo et ta sont employés substan- 
tivement, mais il est bien plus naturel de traduire wei-tcheu: 
“pour cela”, comme au vol. III, p. 185, l’auteur fait lui-méme 
pour le passage de 7'so, Tch’eng, 5, 4 (C. II, 50): BMZ48 
“Pour cela le prince ne se servait pas de festins complets ”. 
Vol. I, p. 109, T'so, Siang, 23, 13 (C. II, 406): #HWAR! “Si 
c’est beaucoup, soit! ”. Cet exemple n’est pas 4 sa place, puisqu’il 
ne peut pas servir a illustrer le mot touwo & employé substantive- 
ment et suivant le verbe comme complément direct. Aussi, A la 
méme page, 7'so, Ngai, 4, 1 (C. III, 619): MHRA “Tout au 
plus il tuera deux hommes (plus agés que nous) ”. La forme touo- 
eul (qui est expliquée correctement au vol. III, p. 206-7) n’a aucun 
rapport avec les exemples de towo, comme complément direct 
aprés le verbe. Sous ce méme paragraphe 86, nous aurions attendu 
le passage du Che-king, IV, 1 (2), 6,1 (C. p. 377): RRL 
#2. “Dans les riviéres de Ts’i et de Tsiu, il y a beaucoup de 
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poissons ”. Ce cas de towo avec yeou (A) mériterait d’étre cité 
sous le par. 86, mais l’auteur le donne sous le chapitre des 
exclamations (!) 

Vol. III, p. 210-11, par. 611: L’auteur attire l’attention sur le 
fait que méme dans les propositions causales, le sujet prend le 
suffixe tcheu 2, cependant le troisiéme exemple n’a pas de tcheu. 

Ces remarques qui touchent plutét des questions de dispositions 
méthodiques d’exemples, critique des exemples qui ne se trou- 
vent pas & leur place, des exceptions qui ne sont pas mentionnées, 
des exemples contenant des éléments incompréhensibles et qui ne 
sont expliqués que plus tard, des textes cités 4 plusieurs endroits 
et interprétés différemment, etc., toutes ces remarques ont une 
certaine importance, puisqu’il s’agit ici d’une grammaire faite 
pour l’usage de débutants dans les études chinoises. 


(II) 


Nous voudrions maintenant traiter de quelques points de gram- 
maire proprement dite. 

1. Les classificateurs. I] est intéressant de noter que presque 
tous les exemples cités au Vol. I (p. 2, 3, 4, 41, 73, 161, 162, 349, 
359) de vrais classificateurs (excluant les mots exprimant une 
mesure) sont tirés des textes Kouo-wen, et que seulement deux 
exemples tirés des classiques sont donnés: Meng-tzeu, VI, B, 1, 
6: Vol. I, p. 4: —PESE “une jeune oie”; Vol. I, p. 161, note: 
Li-ki, XV, 35 (C. Il, 16): BH “ Hij schoot vier pijlen af”. “ Il 
tira un cheng (=quatre) de fléches”. La question: Quelle est 
lantiquité de l’emploi des classificateurs dans la langue chinoise, 
et dans quelle mesure le chinois classique peut-il étre considéré 
comme témoin sir des conditions linguistiques des temps anciens 
concernant cette question, est d’une importance considérable. Une 
étude récente par le prof. E. H. Schafer Jr., Nown-classifiers in 
Classical Chinese (Language, 1948) semble montrer que les classi- 
ficateurs apparaissent dans la mesure que les auteurs chinois se 
sont laissés guider par la langue parlée, En considérant que toutes 
les langues sinitiques ont des classificateurs, on pourrait sans doute 
conclure que cette caractéristique a pu étre présente dans la langue 
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chinoise méme aux époques anciennes, et que la langue écrite n’a 
pas consigné cet aspect de la langue parlée de son temps, si ce 
n’est qu’exceptionnellement. 


2. Dans certains passages l’auteur discute l’emploi de wei * 
dans diverses fonctions. Vol. I, p. 90 sq., il explique l’emploi de 
wei comme copule avec un adjectif comme prédicat et pris comme 
substantif: | fi: était le combattant de droite; |X: ils sont les plus 
grands. Mais alors le passage Louen-yu, VIII, 1 (vol. I, p. 93) 
n’est pas une exception “ou la présence de wei ME (étre seule- 
ment) exige la présence de wei # méme avec un simple adjectif ”. 
MER BA-MEZEMZ “C’est seulement le ciel qui est grand, et 
seulement Yao qui l’a imité”. I] faut donc également traduire: 
“ seulement le ciel est le plus grand, et Yao seul |’a pu imiter ”. 
D‘ailleurs, le vol. III, p. 30 sq. auquel l’auteur renvoie, n’a aucun 
exemple qui puisse étre comparé au cas du Louen-yu cité ci-dessus. 

L’exemple tiré de 7’so, Tchao, 7, 4 (C. III, 144) ne s’explique 
pas par la régle sous laquelle il est mis. L’explication doit étre 
trouvée en groupant les autres phrases semblables. Ainsi, p. 127, 
Tso, Tchao 16, 3 (C. III, 266). 

Vol. I, p. 94, l’auteur donne quelques cas de pou wei pou # | # 
exprimant la double négation. Meng-tzeu, I, A, 1,4: | || BR 
“ce n’est pas peu”. L’auteur n’a pas fait ressortir la différence 
avec la construction oui fez est employé dans une double négation: 
fei... pou #...% .. . Quoique fei soit originairement une con- 
traction de pou wei (cf. infra § 10), son emploi et son sens n’est 
pas le méme. Dans les exemples concernant fez (vol. II, p. 79) le 
prédicat est un substantif ou une proposition entiére, et lorsque 
fei introduit une phrase entiére, la signification est: “ce n’est pas 
que ”’, exprimant la raison ou la cause. S’il y avait donc fei pou 
touo i, cela signifierait: “ce n’est pas qu'il y en a peu ”; et d’autre 
part Meng-tzeu III, B, 1, 3: *# | | | | “ Ce n’est pas que le riz 
et le blé ne sont pas abondants ”, tourné en pou wei pou touo i 
signifierait: “le riz et le blé ne sont pas peu abondants”. La 
nuance est trés marquée. 


3. Vol. I, p. 250, sq. l’'auteur a aussi rassemblé un nombre d’ex- 
emples concernant l’emploi de ho {J et jou... ho #...|. En 


RSD AIC aren ps5: 
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note, il propose l’étymologie jou = aller vers, pour expliquer le 
sens de jouw .. . ho: “concernant . . . qu’est-ce ow qu’y a-t-il?”, 
comparant ainsi le sens de jou & tcheu yu HS, mais il trouve 
en méme temps une difficulté sérieuse avec l'emploi identique, 
quoique moins fréquent de jo #3, qui n’a pas ce sens spécifique de 
“ aller vers’. On peut se demander lequel des deux, jou . . . ho 
ou jo... ho est primaire. Sans doute jo . . . ho est secondaire et 
analogique, et par suite aussi plus tardif. Si on accepte cette 
explication de l’auteur, ho est donc le prédicat. Mais dans les 
trois derniers exemples, la proposition introduite par jou .. . ho 
est régie par un autre verbe principal, particuliérement: tang 
et wou #. Meng-tzeu, IV, B, 9: BAZHHEMEBAY “ Als men 
zegt dat de mensen slecht zijn (= als men altijd kwaad spreekt) 
wat zal men doen ten opzichte van de latere onheilen? ” (“Si l’on 
dit toujours que les gens sont mauvais (si l’on critique toujours 
les gens) , que devra-t-on faire alors pour ce qui regarde les maux 
futurs?””). L’auteur n’a pas traduit tang. 


4. Un passage important est celui ot l’auteur reprend toute 
la discussion de tcheu ~ et tchee 4 dans leur emploi pour ex- 
primer notre proposition relative. Cela revient a dire que la 
proposition relative, s‘exprimant par une proposition substantivée 
terminée par tchee et rattachée au premier membre par tcheu, 
en réalité n’existe pas en chinois. C’est dommage que |’auteur 
n’a pas taché de déterminer étymologiquement le vrai sens des 
particules tcheu et tchee, ce qui pourrait nous faire voir plus 
clairement la vraie nature de cette construction. A la page 293 
(Vol. I) auteur donne quelques exemples ou il trouve “ que la 
proposition substantivée par tchee a la fonction d’apposition 
simple, et ou la particule teheu n’est pas employée ”. Meng-tzeu, 
V, A, 6,3: Wi XAK-FRZA “En er zal daarbij een keizer zijn, 
die hem (aan de Hemel) voorstelt”. (“Et il y aura méme un 
empereur qui le proposera au ciel”.) On pourrait se demander si 
dans les formations normales avec tcheu . . . tchee, la phrase 
substantivée par tchee, n’est pas elle aussi simplement une apposi- 
tion au premier membre, de sorte que A:ZtF L##@ (ex. I, p. 
271) serait 4 traduire littéralement: “ L’homme—le “ faisant du 
travail ”’—gagne de l’argent”. Il en découlerait que la particule 
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tchee serait une particule démonstrative, tout juste comme tcheu, 
mais faisant fonction différente et corrélative dans une méme 
construction grammaticale. 

Contrastant avec les constructions tcheu .. . tchee, l’auteur 
appelle les constructions avec souo Jf et yeou MK de vraies propo- 
sitions relatives (p. 278). Le fait méme qu’une langue ne posséde 
comme élément de vraies propositions relatives que cette formule 
seule, et exclusivement pour le cas régime, est un fait presque 
incompréhensible. Qu’une langue ait développé un pronom relatif, 
mais seulement pour les relations en cas régime et non pas aux 
autres, jette un certain doute sur la nature de souwo et yeou comme 
pronoms relatifs. Aussi ces deux pronoms continuent a se combiner 
avec la construction tcheu . . . tchee, qui devient toute superflue. 

Vol. I, p. 285:, Meng-tzeu, II, A, 4, 5: 42 A Ami. mami FEA 
Cx “Cela ést chercher soi-méme son malheur. II n’y a pas 
de malheurs ni de bonheurs, qu’on ne s’attire de soi-méme”. 
L’auteur a supplée: AAA CRA disant tzeu-ki signifie: ex 
semet ipso, et non “ soi-méme ”’. Cependant en suppléant simple- 
ment tchee, on peut traduire aussi bien: “ Pour ce qui regarde 
malheur ou bonheur (mise en évidence simple), il n’y a personne 
qui ne le tienne de soi-méme ”. 

Vol. I, p. 286, une régle est proposée qui semble en soi contra- 
dictoire: “Souo doit étre omis, quand sa présence ferait du 
substantif précédent le sujet (qualifiant) du verbe qui suit, et 
que ce verbe en réalité est sans sujet, ou a un autre sujet”. 
D’abord, cela veut dire que “ sowo”’, omis pour la clarté est au 
fond sous-entendu, mais ne peut pas apparaitre dans la phrase! 
Si souo causerait confusion comment peut-on le sous-entendre? 
Au fond l’auteur traduit comme s’il y avait sowo, aprés avoir 
raisonné que le substantif précédent n’est pas sujet mais objet 
du verbe. Kouo-wen, VI, 13, B: WEKRZRPILABERE 
wit “Le riz et le blé des bassins du Fieuve Bleu et de la 
riviere Houai qu’on transporte vers les contrées du Nord, suivent 
toujours la voie par ce canal”. L’auteur dit: sowo chou PTR 
signifierait que le riz et le blé font le transport. On peut pourtant 
expliquer sans suppléer sowo, en considérant les propositions 
terminées par tchee et comme ayant le verbe pris au passif. Le riz 
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et le blé, qui sont transportés . . . (litt. tchee fait une unité sub- 
stantivée mise en apposition: “ce qui est transporté”)... . 
D’ailleurs Kouo-wen, VII, 6, A, vient fortifier cette interpré- 
tation: LB RZ HRBHA “Le texte ci-dessus est une courte 
lettre qu’on écrit sur une carte de visite”. Aux pages 291-2 
auteur donne lui-méme une traduction qui suit notre interpré- 
tation: “ Le texte ci-dessus est une lettre qui est écrite sur une 
carte de visite”. Le dernier exemple, p. 286, Meng-tzeu, VI, A, 
14,1; RRVZHRBE MRT ZR EUL “S'il (yen) n’y a pas 
un pied ni un pouce de peau qu’il n’aime pas, cela signifie qu’il n’y 
a pas un pied ni un pouce de peau qu'il ne nourrit pas”. On 
peut douter si l’insertion de sowo causerait la confusion dont 
Yauteur veut nous avertir, parce qu’il n’y a pas de tcheu Z 
qui précéde sowo, quoique méme ici l’insertion de souo ne soit pas 
d’usage. Comparons la phrase: Kouo-wen V,1, A (p. 329): AB 
Ri size “Les caractéres qui ont une trace ou une 
figure qu’on peut nommer, s’appellent les caractéres pleins ”. Ici 
tchee 4% est ajouté et confirme notre explication qui dit que la 
relation s’exprime par simple appositicn avec tchee, et que le 
verbe doit étre pris au passif (litt: “ qui peuvent étre nommés ”’) . 
Aussi nous préférerions une autre traduction de Meng-tzeu: “S’il 
n’y a pas un pouce ou un pied de sa peau qui n’est pas aimée, 
c’est bien qu'il n’a pas un pied ni un pouce de peau qui n’est 
pas nourrie (par lui) ”. 

5. Emploi de la particule i A. Vol. II, p. 179: Tso, Tch’eng, 
8,1 (C. I, 66); KBR AB AE “Uw groot rijk is door de 
rechtmatigheid van zijn bestuursbesluiten de voorzitter van het 
statenverbond geworden ”. (“ Votre grand royaume est devenu le 
président de la société des Etats par la rectitude de ses décisions 
gouvernementales ”.) L’exemple doit illustrer la régle de l’inversion 
de i XZ avec son objet; mais il faut remarquer qu’ici en contraste 
avec tous les autres exemples le substantif relié 4 i n’est pas un mot 
simple mais composé de deux caractéres (f##). Tl faudrait 
d’autres exemples du méme genre pour prouver I’inversion de 
7 en telle position. On peut expliquer sans recours & l’inversion en 
considérant i = i-tcheu | Z, résumant le mot mis en évidence et 
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traduire littéralement: “ Votre royaume, (c’est par) la rectitude 
de son gouvernement, (qu’) il est devenu...”. 

Vol. II, p. 180: Dans la série des exemples de l’inversion 7. . . 
wei ho A%%...f3 en ho-i... wei, ete. auteur a inséré un texte tiré 
de Tchouang-tzeit, IX, 18, v°, qui n’a rien 4 voir avec la régle 
énoncée ci-dessus. 

Dans les pages consacrées 4 l’emploi de 7 instrumental, il semble 
que quelques cas curieux de suppression de 7 auraient pu étre 
notés. 


6. Vol. II, 15-16: Note sur l’emploi de ts’eng &. Apparait 
comme particule indiquant le parfait dans les textes postclassiques 
et dans les expressions wei-ts’eng # | et ho ts’eng J |. L’auteur 
lui attribue en outre la signification “ alors” et “ mais ”, rejetant 
l’interprétation du Ts’eu-yuen (=%*) comme trés discutable; il 
ne trouve aucune trace de ts’eng dans le Chou-king, Tso-tchouan, 
Li-ki et n’a pas pu donner lui méme preuve sérieuse de son inter- 
prétation: mais, alors. Aux textes cités par l’auteur: Louen-yu, 
XI, 23, 2, et II, 8; ITI, 16; Meng-tzeu, V, A, 9, 3, et II, A, 1, 3, il 
faut encore ajouter quelques exemples tirés de T'chouang-tzeu et 
Mo-tzeu, Lie-tzeu, Hiun-tzeu, Yen-tzeu, Tchan-kouo-ts’e, Koung- 
yang-tchouan. Dans les phrases négatives ts’eng ne signifie pas 
“alors”, ni se Tapporte toujours au passé, mais renforce l’idée 
de la négation “ méme pas’ 

Dans les phrases tsheetetives ts’eng encore poiiees lV interro- 
gation en y ajoutant une nuance d’indignation. On peut s’imaginer 
que cette nuance affective s'est developpée du sens du passé: 
“a-t-on jamais... ?”. Ainsi Louen-yu, III, 6: "Ss", fill 
AR ant Et-F “ Hélas! Peut-on jamais dire que la montagne T’ai- 
chan ne vaille (méme) pas Lin Fang? ”. 

Le texte du Louen-yu, II, 8 a été traduit inexactement par 
auteur a la p. 179: FU #F “Kan men dat reeds als ouder- 
liefde beschouwen?”. (“ Peut-on déja appeler cela de la piété 
filiale? ”’) Mieux: “ Peut-on jamais considérer cela comme piété 
filiale? ”. 

Dans les phrases affirmatives ts’eng semble exprimer une forte 
opposition = “ mais”. Outre l’exemple du P. M., Louen-yu, XI, 


LEER Ra RRR ENA, 
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23, 2, nous avons trouvé un exemple du Koung-yang tchouan, 
Min, 1: #@&#F'F “Mais Lo, au contraire, s’adonna aux 
plaisirs 4 l’intérieur du palais ”. 


7. Au vol. I, p. 201-208, l’auteur donne un exposé clair de 
Yemploi de k’i # dans différents cas. Cependant, p. 220, Tso, 
Siuen, 2, 4 (C. I, 572): HZ “Deze (woorden = #) mij, 
dezen (2), bedoelen zij”. (“Ces paroles, c’est moi qu’elles 
visent ”.) Ici k’i s*emploie non pas comme pronom personnel (lui, 
il), ni comme pronom démonstratif (ce +subst.), mais comme 
pronom démonstratif pris tout seul. Cet emploi spécial aurait di 
étre signalé & la p. 202 sq. avec les autres sens et emplois de ki 
pronom. 


8. Vol. I, p. 197 sq., ’auteur donne la régle de la position des 
pronoms personnels compléments directs dans une proposition 
négative. La position du pronom est entre la négation et le verbe. 
Cette inversion qui se rencontre méme avec des simples substantifs 
(p. ex. p. 131, Kowo-wen, VIII, 11, b.) n’est pas toujours appli- 
quée, et l’on aurait bien voulu que l’auteur ett donné une expli- 
cation de ces cas, comme les séries d’exemples I, p. 122, ot 
tcheu Z ne prend pas la position entre la négation et le verbe, 
parce qu'il résume un autre substantif qui est mis en évidence 
au début de la phrase. Ainsi, 7'so, Siang, 26, 4 (C. II, 450): /# 
ANat “Tu ne vaux pas méme un esprit li ”. 


9. Parmi les formes pour construire la négation dans les verbes, 
le P.M. donne deux possibilités pour traduire “ne pas avoir”, 
notamment pou yeou #A et “encore plus souvent ou #€ ”, sans 
cependant expliquer la différence et l’emploi spécifique de ces deux 
formes (Vol. II, p. 51). Vol. II, p. 79 sq. l’auteur consacre 
quelques pages aux emplois de fei FF “ ne pas étre ”. Cette forme 
coexiste avec pou wei pou, que nous avons signalé plus haut, § 2 
de cet article. Plus loin, p. 83, l’auteur donne des exemples de 
fet introduisant des propositions conditionnelles: “ s’il n’était pas 
que, 4 moins que, a l’exception de’. . .”. La différence avec la 
formule wei # est clairement indiquée, p. 101, fin. Mais, plus 
loin, p. 196, on rencontre un texte qui aurait mérité d’étre cité 
comme une exception curieuse aux exemples sous p. 83-4. En 
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effet, la toutes ces propositions précédent la proposition principale, 
tandis que Kouo-wen, VIII, 44, B est construit: fei + conditionnel 
aprés la proposition principale. 

Vol. III, p. 192, l’auteur traduit Meng-tzeu, VI, A, 6,6: Exes 
JE Hy }- FKL“ De menslievendheid, rechtvaardigheid, wellevend- 
heid en wijsheid zijn niet (iets dat) van buiten uit (zoals gietijzer) 
in mij gegoten wordt”. (“La bienveillance, la justice, la bien- 
séance et la sagesse ne sont pas des choses qui sont coulées en moi 
de l’extérieur (comme de la fonte)”.) Notons d’abord que la 
correction du texte proposée par M. Waley: #§ pour chouo “ to 
smear on” (Asia Major, new series, I, p. 104) n’est pas nécessaire 
pour obtenir un sens naturel et simple. Mais le P. M. suppose 
ici une construction fei... tchee ye #... Ht. Cette supposi- 
tion n’est nullement nécessaire, puisque comme dans les exemples 
de II, 82 sq. et III, p. 35 nous pouvons traduire d’apres une 
formule fei ... ye: “ Quant aux vertus de bienveillance . . . ce 
n’est pas qu’elles sont coulées en nous du dehors comme de la 
fonte ”. 


10. En quelques endroits le P.M. discute aussi le probleme 
des mots ou caracteres dont la prononciation représente au fond 
la contraction de deux mots. Vol. I, p. 227 et 228, auteur admet 
la contraction de tcheu-yu 7 et ZK en tchow Hi (anc. ch. 
tsi + iwo = tsiwo < ch. arch. tiag+ iwo). Mais au vol. II, p. 79, 
il accepte fei FF comme étant seulement |’équivalent mais non pas 
la contraction de pou wei 44%. Ici méme, § 2, nous nous sommes 
prononcés pour une opinion exactement opposée: vraie contrac- 
tion de pou wei, mais avec une nuance différente. La raison du 
P. M. est apparemment la difficulté d’expliquer comment, d’apres 
la reconstruction phonétique du chinois archaique de ces deux 
caracteres, on peut raisonnablement s’attendre 4 une forme de 
fei, puig-gwia, tandis que fei en ch. arch. est piwar. Plus loin, p. 103, 
l’auteur accepte le sens de fou #1 comme étant l’équivalent de 
pou tcheu #2 comme M. Ting Cheng-chou I’a déja expliqué 
(Studies presented to Ts’ai Yuan P’ei on his sixty-fifth birthday. 
Peiping, 1933. Academia Sinica, Part II, p. 967-96) , mais il ajoute 
en note que “la prononciation archaique de pou: pitig. et de 
tcheu < tiag ne permet pas de conclure que fou piwet soit une 
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contraction de pou tcheu, quoique la syntaxe nous suggére une 
telle conclusion”. P. 108, il propose l’hypothése que fou fut 
originellement pwet (cela en se basant sur le fait que tous les 
dialectes chinois, cantonnais, hakka, swatow, etc.—ont comme 
prononciation de pou une forme toujours en finale -t, pat, fut etc.) , 
et que cette négation pwat, montre une certaine affinité avec 
fou piwat). La yodisation pwat > piwat pourrait, d’aprés auteur, 
s’expliquer simplement par la présence de tcheu < tiag. Ainsi tcheu 
aurait di tomber pour l’une ou l’autre raison (puisqu’il faut 
supposer le tcheu pour avoir une traduction logique!) mais sa 
trace serait restée dans la forme piwat; piwat serait donc une 
évolution postérieure 4 la forme supposée pwat. Il me semble 
que cette explication contient des éléments qui la rendent assez 
difficile 4 admettre. D’abord, on devrait pouvoir indiquer d’autres 
exemples d’une yodisation d’initiale sous l’influence d’une syllabe 
suivante. Secondement, il faudrait une indication positive que 
cette possibilité a été réalisée. Au vol. III, p. 20, l’auteur se 
demande si le caractére # anc. ch. ydp, ch. arch. g’dép, qui est 
équivalent de ho-pou fA, est la contraction de ces deux car- 
actéres, sans se prononcer positivement en faveur de cette opinion. 
Nous pensons que tous ces cas cités ci-dessus (tchou, fei, fou, ho) 
sont en réalité des contractions, et nous nous demandons pourquoi 
le P. M. n’accepte cette explication que pour tchou. Sans doute, 
il a suivi la note de M. Karlgren dans Analytic Dictionary, 
ou cette explication a été proposée pour la premiére fois. Von der 
Gabelentz avait bien avant déja proposé la contraction tcheu-hou 
ZF. Mais les autres caractéres n’ont pas recu pareille interpré- 
tation chez Karlgren. Cependant dans Grammata Serica, M. 
Karlgren est prudemment revenu & la theorie de Von der Gabe- 
lentz disant: # equal to 2*F! Les raisons tirées de la pronon- 
ciation archaique des deux mots contractés, lus séparément, n’ont 
pas de valeur. Aussi cette méme raison existe pour la cas de 
tchou comme pour fei. La prononciation archaique tiag +iwo et 
tieg + zio n’est pas plus admissible que pitig-gwia de 4% pour 
piwar FF. La vraie difficulté est donc la rencontre et fusion de 
-g+t- et -g+2z-, g+t- et le -r dans #, 1a ot ® n’a (d’aprés Gr. 
Ser.) pas de finale -r. Est-ce que ces finales et initiales défendent 
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absolument toute explication par contraction? Je ne le crois pas. 
Au vol. I, p. 227-8 auteur considére la contraction de tcheu-yu 
en tchou comme déja existante 4 l’époque du chinois archaique, et 
ne voit donc aucune difficulté dans la rencontre -g + -ou’g + z tandis 
qu’il se fond sur elle pour rejeter la contraction dans fou: -g+t. 
Mais en outre l’aspect phonétique, les textes du Cheu-king et du 
Chou-king révélent que c’est au contraire fou et fer qui apparais- 
sent dans le chinois archaique, tandis que tchow ne s’y trouve 
pas. Peut-étre pouvons-nous trouver une solution du probléme 
phonétique en nous rappelant deux principes importants dans la 
reconstruction des mots dans le chinois ancien et archaique. 
1) La phonétique dans les mots composés de deux syllabes, ou 
formant une contraction de deux syllabes, et |’évolution phonéti- 
que de ces mots n’est pas a considérer comme étant mécanique- 
ment et mathématiquement la méme que la prononciation des 
ces deux constituants pris a part. Il y a en effet tout un jeu de 
sandhi, soit d’assimilation des finales et initiales qui se rencon- 
trent. 2) L’évolution phonétique ne peut pas étre considérée d’une 
fagon stricte et mécanique. On sait que dans une évolution de 
sons, il y a des cas qui se précipitent et sont comme I’avant-garde 
qui frayent la voie et causent par attraction |’évolution des autres.’ 
Or, dans les mots qui nous concernent nous remarquons que la 
prononciation du chinois ancien (fei = pow + wei < pjwiei =piau + 
jwie; fou = pou + tcheu, piuat = piau + tsi; tchou = tcheu-yu, tsiwo = 
tsi+-iwo) offre une fusion plus facile 4 expliquer que la pronon- 
ciation du chinois archaique, qui suppose une rencontre -g+-, 
-g+g-, -g+t-, -g+2-. Ainsi nous pouvons nous imaginer que la 
contraction a pu étre possible justement grace a une particularité 
dans le phonétisme des éléments constituants dés qu’on les con- 
sidére, non plus comme syllabes séparées, mais précisément dans 
cette combinaison. Le rapprochement continuel et réitéré de ces 
éléments a influencé le phonétisme de ces mots et a précipité une 
évolution d’assimilation, comparable a la prononciation du chinois 
ancien, plus rapide que |’évolution des éléments séparés, et cela 
méme dans |’époque archaique. 


*Cfr. MS [1943], VIII, p. 182, sur la reconstruction phonétique des bindémes, dans 
mon article: Philologie et linguistique dans les études sinologiques. 
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Au vol. I, p. 147, l’auteur accepte les contractions tt jew ch. arch. 
hiar-diap > n&i-ztap (=F) > niap, dit (Ht) sa, ch. arch. sam-diap > 
sim-siaop (=T)> sap; iif si, ch. arch. siad diap > si-ziap > siap. 
Notons que pour Jt on pourrait s’attendre 4 une forme sém-p dans 
une théorie d’évolution réguliére, mais i] faut tenir compte de 
l’analogie avec niep, siep, etc. 

Parmi les cas de contractions, il y en a encore deux dont certains 
auteurs ont taché de prouver |’existence et que le P.M. ne 
mentionne pas. C’est le cas du caractére JE tcheu auquel M. 
George Kennedy a consacré une petite note dans JAOS 67 (1947) . 
56-59 suivie d’une note du P. Hermann Késter dans MS XII 
(1947) .247-251. Nous pensons que le P. M. a parfaitement raison 
en proposant une explication de tcheu toute différente (cfr. plus 
haut, p. 4). En effet, les phrases susceptibles de |’explication 
proposée par M. Kennedy sont extrémement rares. Un autre 
cas, bien compliqué, est celui de yen ¥s, que nous discutons ici 
séparément. 


11. C’est contre l’opinion actuellement trés commune des sino- 
logues que l’auteur rejette l’explication de yen comme équivalent 
de yu-cheu #4. D’abord, il ne s’agit pas d’une contraction mais 
d’une équivalence de sens. Le caractére yen a été l’objet d’une 
étude de M. Kennedy dans JAOS (vol. 60, p. 1-22), ou il est 
considéré seulement dans sa position finale dans la phrase. Le 
P.M. a fait un progrés réel en mettant tous les emplois de yen 
sous une lumiére nouvelle résultant de la comparaison de yén 
(interrogatif au début de la phrase) et yén (avec signification 
corollaire au milieu ou & la fin de la phrase). Le chapitre traitant 
du mot yen (vol. III, p. 322-42) a été traduit par l’auteur lui- 
méme avec quelques changements minimes dans le HJAS, vol. 15, 
1952, p. 140-65, sous le titre Note sur ¥s yén, que je citerai ici pour 
tous les passages chinois tirés de ce chapitre (abrévié: Nsy). 
Pour les textes provenant d’autres passages de la grammaire, je 
continuerai de donner le texte néerlandais suivi de la traduction 
francaise faite par moi. 

La fonction de yen dans la proposition subordonnée a été 
logiquement déduite par la comparaison de yén et yén. Yen initial 
signifiant “comment”, et le yén final devant alors signifier 
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“ ainsi’. L’emploi de yén dans la proposition subordonnée a pu 
causer un léger changement sémantique, résultant donc dans une 
fonction dans les propositions conditionelles, temporelles ou 
causales. Mais dans tous les autres cas, le P.M. a voulu donner 
exclusivement une signification “ainsi”. Cependant il serait 
logique, que tout comme la corrélation yén “comment” avec 
yén “ainsi”, on eat établi une corrélation yén “ot.” avec yén 
“la ”. Cette derniére signification est exprimée par la formule 
chinoise yu-cheu. Elle a été rejetée par la P. M. aprés un examen 
du contexte et non pas par une analyse strictement grammaticale. 
L’auteur dit lui-eméme que <«yén signifie rarement, si jamais 
“1a-bas ”—je ne connais pas d’exemple qui force a accepter ce 
dernier sens ». I] est important de voir que le raisonnement pour 
conclure, soit 4 la signification de “ ainsi”, soit au sens de “1a”, est 
dans tous les cas parfaitement le méme. La seule chose que nous 
sachions par |’ “ analyse strictement syntaxique ”, c’est la corré- 
lation entre yén (interrogatif) et yén (affirmatif), le reste se déduit 
du contexte. Or, nous croyons que dans certains cas, par le contexte 
un choix peut s’établir d’une fagon certaine en faveur de “la”. 
Exemples: 

Vol. III, p. 356. Tso, Tchao, 27,3 (C. III, 496): 4 Ei a 
FRIAS A4E “ Als de eerste minister het huis van K’i (Yiian) 
had laten onderzoeken, dan ging hij er niet henen, daar er har- 
nassen waren en hij aanslag vreesde”. (“ Lorsque le premier 
ministre fit examiner la maison de K’i-yiuan, alors il n’y alla pas, 
puisqu’il y avait des armures et qu’il craignait une attaque ”.) 
Remarques: 1) L’auteur a traduit lui-méme: “ Puisque...+y”. 
2) La position de yen ne semble pas permettre une fonction 
comme particule indiquant une proposition subordonnée causale, 
car, en traduisant littéralement nous aurions: “lorsque . . . 
(puisqu’il y avait des armures) ..., il n’y alla pas”. Ilya la 
une imbrication de phrases comme en latin, chose qui ne se 
constate pas en chinois. Nous préférons; “ Lorsque le premier 
ministre fit examiner la maison de K’i-yiuan, il y avait des armes, 
et (craignant une attaque) i! n’y alla pas ”. 

Vol. III, p. 326. (Nsy p. 145) Meng-tzeu, V, A, 3,4: RAT 
ABRRBKFT ERGR AM ARAB “Siang ne recut aucun 


grace eesti 


0 
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pouvoir dans son fief. L’empereur avait député un fonctionnaire 
pour administrer la principauté, et ainsi (celui-ci) percevait le 
tribut (pour l’empereur) et les contributions (pour Siang)”. La 
derniére partie (#4...) est donc considérée comme une propo- 
sition indépendante. Mais est-ce que eul Iii n’indique pas au 
contraire que les verbes #4 et #4 sont coordonnés et régis par le 


” 


méme verbe #? Si yén doit signifier “ainsi”, qu’elle est 
laction modifiée par yen; 18,34, ou #4? Il ne peut se rapporter 
a bE, et doit donc modifier tant 4 que #43. Or, pour ¥ cela n’a 
guere de sens. Nous pensons qu’une traduction plus simple serait: 
“TL’empereur avait député un fonctionnaire pour administrer la 
principauté, et y percevoir le tribut et les contributions ”.’ 


7 D’autres exemples: vol. III, p. 333 (Nsy, p. 153-54). Tso, Siang, 31, 6 (C. II, 586) 
f- 7E i Hs Za A HERG. “Tse-tch’an fit démolir complétement le 
mur de leur hétel (ou ses équipages ne pouvaient pas entrer) et ainsi il introduit 
ses chars et ses chevaux (dans le cour de I|’hétel)”.—L’auteur suppiée donc lui-méme 
“dans la cour de l’hétel”; alors comment prouver que yen, étant le corrélatif 
affirmatif de yén (comment, ou) ne signifie pas “la” au lieu de “ainsi”? Puisque 
seul le contexte peut nous guider, il semble plus naturel de traduire: “et y fit entrer 
ses chars .. .”. vol. III, p. 341 (Nsy, p. 163) Koung, Siuen, 6, 1: BraAkKA Bi 
4a NABASALS Hl He A FS PAA “lorsqu’un courageux guerrier (du duc Ling) 
pénétra dans la grande porte (de ia résidence de Tchao Touen), il n’y avait alors 
ainsi personne qui se trouvait en faction prés de la porte; et lorsqu’il pénétra dans 
sa demeure privée, il n’y avait alors ainsi personne qui gardait la demeure privée”. 
Remarques: 1) L’auteur admet que “les mots alors ainsi sont contraires au style 
francais, mais “zo dan” est acceptable en néerlandais”. C’est vrai, mais la traduc- 
tion zo dan (comparé a l’emploi simple de dan) ne change en rien le sens de la 
phrase; zo dan est pléonastique; or, cela ne peut pas se dire de l’emploi de tsé avec 
yén fl)... HS. Au fond yén n’a pas été traduit. 2) L’auteur aurait di expliquer 
comment yén = ainsi se trouve au milieu de la phrase, au lieu de p. ex. 4it AFI. 
Yen est a relier avec ow 4k, et men-tchee PYRS, kouei-tchee Ae sont des 
propositions relatives séparées du premier élément par yen. Nous _préférerions: 
“Lorsqu’un courageux guerrier . . ., il n’y avait personne qui gardat la porte .. .” 
Cette formule ow .. . yén 4 . . ¥ devient normale si ‘on compare p. ex. vol. ml, 
p. 147. Koung, Neai 2,5: “Ete HG AE “Toen hij naar de grote zaal van 
(Tsjao Wen) opging, (zo) was daar niemand”. “Lorsqu’il monta vers la salle de 
Tchao-wen, ainsi il ny ovait personne”. Ici, encore, “ainsi” ne change rien au sens, 
et l’auteur a suppléé “y ” toujours junidint ~ ce mot n’est pas exprimé en chinois; 
c'est 1a exactement le sens de yen. 

Vol. III, 325 (Ney, p. 144) Louen-yu, XIV, 30, 1: #-F3HA=FREAE FH “(ce 
qu’on nomme) la Voie du sage est triple: ainsi je n’en ai aucune en: mon pouvoir. . . — 
Notons qu’en francais on se passerait facilement du mot “ainsi”. Mais que veut 
dire “ansi”? Quelle est cette maniére pour acquérir la voie? Il semble que “ ainsi” 
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Il y a aussi toute une série de phrases, ot: yén n’est pas employé 
dans sa signification “1a” ou “ainsi”, mais doit faire fonction 
d’un pronom au cas indirect: “ pour lui, lui, en lui, par lui, etc.”, 
Cette signification encore ne se déduit que par |’étude du contexte. 
Louen-yu, V, 22: REMROZEAA MR “Quand quelqu’un 
lui demandait du vinaigre, il en demandait 4 son voisin et le lui 
donnait ”. Deux phrases identiquement construites se succédent: 
k’i-hi yen (verbe + compl. dir. + compl. ind.) et k’t tehew yu k’i lin 
(verbe + compl. dir. + compl. ind.) . 

Vol. III, p. 255: Meng-tzeu, V, A, 3,2: RIFF “ Wat hadden 
zij aldus misdaan?” (“ Qu’avaient-ils ainsi fait de mal?”). 
“ Ainsi” n’a pas de sens ici, mais avec tsoei 3F un yen (avec 
sens yi-cheu Wt fait un paralléle parfait avec l’expression te 
tsoei yu jen f#9ERSA “offenser autrui”. Comparons vol. I, 
p. 199; Koung, Ting, 1,1: WAMAZAREA “Dan wist hij 


a été inséré dans la traduction mécaniquement. Si yen (= ainsi) signifie quelque 
chose dans le texte chinois, cela doit étre: “‘pareille voie”, or cela est impossible. 
Nous proposons: “. . . mais je n’ai aucune capacité en cela (yen: pour aucune de 
ces trois voies). Vol. I, p. 34. Meng-tzeu, VII, 21, 2: PRREAR FERS “Wat hij als 
natuureigenschap bezit, bestaat daar niet in”. (“ Mais ce qu’il possede comme qualité 
naturelle, ne consiste pas en cela”.) Traduction correcte, mais on ne sait pas 
comment yen s’explique d’aprés la régle de l’auteur. Aussi les exemples au vol. III, 
p. 325, Meng-tzeu Il, B, 10, 6 et Ili, B, 4, 3 etc. (Nsy, p. 144) ot s’explique la 
formule yeou . . . yen #5: “ily avait un homme, qui” comme étant littérale- 
ment “ainsi il y avait” peuvent aussi facilement étre compris comme: il y (c-a-d. Id: 
yen) avait un homme. Vol. III, p. 326 (Nsy, p. 145) Meng-tzeu, V, A, 3,1: “Wan 
Tchang demande a Meng-tse la signification de WZ fdng-tché (= Chouén le 
bannit) et Meng-tse répondit: HZUiKA,KZE . . .: Cela signifie que 
Chouen donna un fief 4 son frére Siang; de cette maniére (ou: pour cette raison) ... 
certains disent: il l’a banni”.—Remarques 1) l’auteur suppose simplement que yen 
se rattache & yue FJ et non pas A fang #X par lequel il est pourtant séparé de yue. 
Cela est peu probable. 2) Le sens semble bien que par un jeu de mots Jif et + 
certaines interprétations expliquaient l’action de Chouen comme un bannissement, tandis 
que Meng-tse défend l’opinion qu’il s’agissait simplement d’une vraie inféodation sans 
autre intention. Houo yue {EJ implique donc un certain contraste. Un sens plus 
naturel se dégage alors en traduisant: “... il l’y (la: sur ce fief = yen) bannit”’. Vol. 
I, p. 182. Tso, Siuen, 17, 6 (C. I, 665): FERAF HE GRIER “Indien wij de 
vriendschap der (twee) vorsten (door onze vlucht) verbreken is het beter dat wij bij 
onze terugkomst sterven”. (“Si nous détruisons l’amitié des (deux) rois (par notre 
fuite), il vaut mieux que nous mourions a notre retour”.) Yen n’est pas traduit. 
Il s’agit d’envoyés qui voulant d’abord s’enfuir, se décident de continuer le voyage: 
“il vaut mieux que nous retournions et mourions la”. 
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alleenlijk nog niet of hij aldus plichtigheid opgelopen had”. 
(“Alors il ne savait seulement pas s’il avait commis ainsi une 
faute”.) D’aprés la régle vol. III, p. 337, §'733, eul tf a pour 
premier sens “ ainsi”; yen dans cette fonction deviendrait donc 
inutile, et nous traduisons; “ Alors il ne savait pas s’il avait 
commis une faute envers lui”. Pourtant nous admettons |’expli- 
cation au vol. III, p. 337, (Nsy, p. 159) Li-ki VIII, 2, 10 (C. I, 
562): .. . WERE “. . . et c'est seulement ainsi quiils 
faisaient réussir leurs desseins”. L’emploi de eul # peut 
s’expliquer simplement comme restrictif. 

Vol. III, p. 225. Tso, Ngai, 24, 4 (C. III, 753): BAY ii 
fA “En zo liet hij gebruik maken van de grote zakenwaar- 
nemer P’ien geschenken uitdelen ”. (“ Et ainsi il fit en sorte qu’on se 
servit du grand agent d’affaires P’i, et fit distribuer des cadeaux ”’.) 
Comparez, vol. I, p. 345. T'so, Siang, 30, 9 (C. III, 122): RBH 
363% “ Waarom schenkt gij hem alleen (landerijen)? ”. (“ Pourquoi 
lui donnez vous seulement des terres?”) L’auteur ne pouvait 
pas traduire yen par “ ainsi”, puisque c’est une proposition inter- 
rogative, alors le seul sens qui reste est “luz”. Dans la premiére 
phrase l’auteur rattache yen (avec sens: “ainsi”) au verbe 
principal (cheu ##); d’autres fois, yen est rattaché au verbe 
subordonné, sans qu’aucune raison de ce choix soit donnée. I] est 
régulier que yen final se rattache au verbe qui le précéde im- 
médiatement: “TI] fit en sorte que .. . et lui fit distribuer des 
cadeaux ”’. 

Vol. III, p. 188. T'so, Siang, 23,7 (C. II, 389): MFA 
“ Daar Hien-tse een geheime voorliefde (jegens Lwan Ying) koes- 
terde, heeft hij hem daarom geholpen ”. (“ Comme Hsien-tze avait 
secrétement de la préférence pour Louan Ying, pour cela il I’a 
aidé”.) La traduction “yen =comme, puisque ” ne semble pas 
s'imposer, car kou #& exprime déja suffisamment cette idée. Com- 
parez aussi vol. II, p. 15, T'so, Ngai, 14, 6 (C. III, 699): #ALR 
“Ik zou zo proberen (u) persoonlijk te spreken”. (“ Ainsi je 
tacherais de (vous) parler personnellement ”.) Plus littéralement: 
“je tacherais de me trouver seul avec lui”. En effet, le contexte a 
tseu F , seigneur; ce qui donne un accord complet avec yen *s: 
avec lui. 


13 
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Vol. III, p. 337. (Nsy, p. 158): Koung, Wen, 2,8: ARAM 
BS HRI BA “Ceux qui croient avoir ainsi un coeur 
d’homme, doivent donc alors (de la sorte =) dans ces circonstances 
changer (de sentiments)”. Mauvaise traduction; il suffit de voir 
ce qui précede: AAURAAZ “Un coeur humain, on estime 
que tous l’ont. Ceux qui pensent qu’il y a un coeur en eua, doivent 
alors en ses circonstances changer leurs sentiments envers eux ”. 
En effet, 1) il ne s’agit pas de savoir s’ils ont eux-mémes un 
coeur, mais il s’agit des autres ... 2) Vauteur rattache yen—au 
premier verbe i-wei AF et saute yeou FA; il serait plus facile 
de le rattacher a yeou. 

Vol. III, p. 330 (Nsy, p. 150), auteur a remarqué la place 
spéciale de yen, mais l’a néanmoins voulu rattacher au verbe qui 
suit. Lie-tzeu Il, 5r°: BHRABIMTT SH, “comme je lui 
demandais: “me serait-il possible d’apprendre a diriger un 
bateau? ”, il dit ...”. Telle est la traduction littérale; il est difficile 
d’expliquer comment yen pourrait se rapporter & wen (#1) comme 
particule temporelle, ou & yuwe (F1) qui le suit. 

Yen s’emploie aussi aprés des adjectifs, comme deuxiéme terme 
d’une comparaison. Vol. III, p. 208. 7'so, Tch’eng, 17, 5: HESUE. 
RWAAK “Wie zal onder de bekwamen en de getrouwen en 
braven het grootste teken van voorspoed hebben? ”. (“ Qui aura 
parmi les capables, les fidéles et les bons, le plus grand signe de 
prospérité? ”) Remarques: 1) Yen n’est pas traduit; 2) le con- 
texte montre qu’on ne peut pas traduire: “ parmi les . . .”, car ce 
qui précéde se lit: “Pour vous, seigneur, vraiment c’est un 
(signe) faste! Pour les capables . . . quel signe (litt. parmi les 
signes, lequel) est plus grand que celui-ci? ”. 

Le P.M. discute aussi quelques cas trés intéressants ot yen 
est mis en avant de la phrase pour plus d’emphase. Vol. III, 
p. 335 (Nsy, p. 156) Li-ki, XXXV, 7: BAER BZ > Hlei 
“pour cette raison ce sont ainsi les anciens empereurs (et non pas 
le premier venu) qui ont fixé pour le (deuil) un laps de temps 
moyen ”’. Mais les expressions “ c’est pourquoi ” et “ ainsi” font 
peu de sens ensemble. Or, le contexte est indiqué dans le texte: 
“La période de deuil ne peut pas étre prolongée arbitrairement, 
car alors la tristesse ne prendrait jamais fin; c’est pourquoi . . .”. 
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L’emphase est donc sur la raison de la durée fixe du deuil, Le 
passage pourrait s’expliquer en le comparant avec la formule 
kou... yen &...%s, mais ou yen a été mis en avant: “C'est 
pourquoi, les anciens empereurs, pour cela (yen) (et pas pour 
d’autres raisons) ont fixé pour le deuil un temps moyen ”.* 

Ainsi nous croyons avoir dressé un nombre suffisant d’exemples 
qui montrent que l’explication yen =yu-cheu s’applique dans 
certains cas. Mais est-ce une contraction? Aucune fusion de deux 
caractéres n’a jamais été proposée, et la difficulté serait de trouver 
deux éléments dont la contraction puisse faire fonction dans une 
phrase interrogative et affirmative avec changement de ton. 
L’étude approfondie d’autres pronoms chinois, leur emploi et leur 
développement phonétique pourrait sans doute indiquer la voie 
vers une solution. I] est probable qu’on a affaire a des restes 
archaiques de mots corrélatifs, tel que le latin: ubi ~ibi, quantum ~ 
tantum, etc. Il y a un emploi de yen qui du point de vue gram- 
matical n’offre aucune difficulté, mais peut jeter une lumiére sur 
la question philologique: c’est la fonction de yen comme suffixe 
descriptif. Nous en trouvons des exemples au vol. III, p. 323 
(Nsy, p. 141) .° Le fait important est que yen est fréquemment 
remplacé par jan %& et (plus rarement pourtant) par eul # , jouw 
4 et jou-ye ML. Le P.M. a observé que c’est seulement jou, 
a l’exclusion des autres suffixes, qui peut étre suivi de ye, mais 
jamais lorsque l’adjectif (ou le verbe) suivi de jow est mis en 
évidence en téte de la phrase. Mais jow (sans ye) n’apparait que 
dans le I-king; ailleurs c’est toujours jou-ye (surtout dans Louen- 
yu et Meng-tzeu, Mo-tzeu). En comparant la prononciation 
archaique et ancienne des charactéres yen: gian >jidin; jan nian > 


* Dans certains cas, yen signifie “ par lui, avec lui”, etc. (pronom au cas indirect) , 
reprenant le substantif mis en téte pour plus d’emphase. Vol. III, p. 335 (Nsy, p. 156) 
Tso, Siang, 30, 9: FE BIACYAIZIE : “pour pacifier la principauté et les 
familles, ce seront ainsi certainement les grands qui seront les premiers (a devoir 
étre soumis 4 l’autorité du prince, soit par des cadeaux ou des fonctions, soit par la 
force)”. Nous traduirions plutét: “se sont certainement les grands, c’est avec eux 
qu'il faut commencer . . . (ou: c’est & eux qu’il faut aller d’abord) . 

*On pourrait se demander si d’autres textes ot le P.M. applique la signification 
yen = ainsi ne s’expliqueraient pas plus simplement en considérant yen comme 
particule descriptive ou suffixe verbal, car il n’est pas nécessaire que l’adjectif ou le 
verbe soit redoublé. 
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néitin; jou-ye: nio-dia > nzio-ia; eul Wi: nar > nie, on pourrait 
probablement suggérer que yen représente une fagon de représenter 
le son d’un pronom corrélatif (interrogatif ou affirmatif, d’aprés 
le ton) au cas régime; les autres cas ne nous sont plus conservés, 
mais des variantes existent encore pour le sens interrogatif sous 
les formes ngan %, k’i & et yiuen BR. Mais yen a di se confondre 
trés tot avec jan, eul, jou-ye, suffixes descriptifs aprés adjectifs 
et verbes. La confusion d’une particule signifiant dans quelques 
cas “ ainsi” avec des particules signifiant “ semblable ” est facile- 
ment compréhensible. I] n’est pas impossible que jan, eul soient 
des contractions de jou-ye ou d’une forme dialectale de jou-ye 
un peu différente. Sans doute jou-ye s’est développé de jou tout 
seul, forme plus ancienne qui ne se trouve que dans le I-king. 


12. Comme on peut voir, le P. M. a donné une étude sérieuse 
de la particule yen, mais au vol. IIT, 266-7, l’étude de la particule 
eul n’est certainement pas suffisamment complete. Eul est simple- 
ment expliqué comme “ particule de restriction et de comparai- 
son”. La raison semble étre que dans beaucoup de cas euwl final 
s’emploie ensemble avec wei f€ ou tow %% dans la méme phrase. 
Si le sens restrictif vraiment est contenu dans eul, la question des 


relations de eul avec eul H surgit immédiatement. Les passages 
de eul final dans le Koung-yang-tchouan (trés fréquents), 
Tchouang-tzeu et Meng-tzeu, auraient mérités d’étre incorporés 
dans ce chapitre. 


13. Aprés yen, l’auteur traite d’une fagon bien claire de la 
particule yu #&. Il y a pourtant deux exemples qui demandent 
quelques remarques. Vol. III, p. 23; 7'so, Hi, 23,3 (C. I, 338-9): 
KAKG Mi PEEL HE HLA SE =“ Welnu als zij grote ver- 
diensten maar geen hoge ambten hebben, hoeveel zijn er onder die 
mensen, die zich stil zouden kunnen houden?” (“ Or, s’ils ont 
de grands mérites, mais pas de hautes positions, combien d’hommes 
y aurait-il qui pourraient rester tranquilles?”) L’emploi de yu 
“interrogatif ” aprés le sujet et avant le verbe, est remarquable 
et aurait mérité une mention spéciale sous le paragraphe de yu. 
Méme cas pour vol. III, p. 406, Kouo-wen, VII, 44 B. 
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(II) 


Pour finir signalons quelques traductions fautives ou au moins 
discutables. 

Vol. I, p. 4: Meng-tzeu, II, A, 1,8: R#SEFFIEA UL “ Geen voet 
grond was er, (dien) hij (Tsjow) niet bezat”. (“Il n’y avait pas 
un pied de terre, que Tcheou ne possédat”.) La phrase est 
traduite comme si tch’eu-ti RHE était sujet (ou objet) de mo, 
et mis en évidence devant le verbe, et comme si fei JF était simple- 
ment 4. Evidemment la traduction rend tout le sens, mais comme 
analyse grammaticale, elle est peu exacte. Nous préférerions: 
Parmi les terres méme d’un pied de largeur, il n’y en avait pas 
qui ne fussent possession de Tcheou (que Tcheou ne possédat) 

Vol. I, p. 118; Tso, Ngai, 9, 5 (C. II, 657-8) RAIN 
ny Wt “Deze (voorspelling) zegt (=betekent) dat (het rijk 
Soeng) zo vol is als een stroom (waarop) men niet kan varen ”. 
(“ Cette prophétie dit (= signifie) que le royaume de Soung est aussi 
plein qu’un fleuve, sur lequel on ne peut pas naviguer”.) Nous 
ne voyons pas comment la derniére partie peut étre une proposi- 
tion relative; jouw... tcheu... ye peut étre traduit: ... un fleuve 
(si) plein, que l’on ne peut pas naviguer. 

Vol. I, p. 210; Meng-tzeu, I, A, 6,6: AKWAREBI A PMS 
¥&HLZ-“ Als de hemel in een dikke laag, wolken vormt en een over- 
vloedige regen nederzendt, dan rijzen daardoor de gewasscheuten 
krachtig op”. (“Quand le ciel forme des nuages en masses 
épaisses et fait descendre une pluie abondante, alors les pousses 
des plantes poussent ainsi (& cause de cela) vigoureusement ”.) 
Ici “ daardoor ” (“ & cause de cela”) est mis comme la traduction 
de tcheu 2, complément du verbe hing. Mais, méme comme 
complément indirect, tchew ne signifie jamais “ daardoor, 4 cause 
de cela, ainsi”. Nous proposons de considérer toutes les trois 
propositions comme ayant t’ien comme sujet, et d’expliquer hsing, 
tout comme hia, comme verbe causatif: “ faire pousser les plantes, 
faire tomber la pluie”. Dans cette hypothése tcheu trouve son 
explication naturelle comme complément direct, reprenant miao 
qui est mis en évidence en téte de la proposition: “. . . alors, les 
pousses des plantes, (le ciel) les fait pousser vigoureusement ”. 
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Vol. I, p. 110, l’auteur corrige la citation de Couvreur, con- 
cernant le texte tiré du Houa-ki-lie-tchouan, disant que le texte 
se trouve dans le Soung-chou, ch. 95. Il est vrai que d’aprés le 
Eul-cheu-ou-cheu jen-ming-souo-in il y a une biographie d’un 
certain Houa-chi ####, mais elle ne contient certainement pas le 
texte cité comme exemple dans la grammaire; ce texte est bien 
dans le Cheu-ki, biographie de Tch’ouen-yu K’ouen ?# 4%, ch. 
216, Lie-tchouan 66, qui forme avec celle de Yeou-meng Sik 
et Yeou-tchan | #$ un traité sous un titre global des Houa-ki 
“ beaux parleurs, sophistes ”. (K’ai-ming, I, p. 270-3.) 

Vol. III, p. 113: l’expression ou-jan #€%& est analysée comme: 
“ qu’il n’en soit pas ainsi”. P. ex. Meng-tzeu, IV, A, 1, 10: | | if |: 
“Ne soyez pas si paresseux”’. Cette explication est inutilement 
compliquée, et il est plus simple de considérer jan dans son sens 
ordinaire: ainsi, égal & (= jo cheu #2). 

Vol. III, p. 20: L’auteur traduit hou #4) par “ wat” (“ quoi? ”, 
“ que? ”), sans preuve suffisante. Quant au sens de how dans le 
Cheu-king, cfr. Ting Cheng-chou, CYYY, X, 2, 1940. 

Vol. III, 274; T'so, Tchao, 1,3 (C. TI, 16) BOBBRIACR 
“Une méthode par licence et tyrannie, on ne peut pas la faire 
durer”. Traduire “tao” comme substantif est impossible ici, 
il faut traduire en analogie avec les phrases comme Louen-yu 
II, 3: 34:2 U48, et considérer tao comme verbe: “ conduire ”, 
“ gouverner ”. 


9 


L’importance du grand travail du P.M. a nécessité une 
discussion détaillée. Ce livre méritant vraiment de devenir le livre 
de chevet des étudiants de la grammaire chinoise, demandait en 
conséquence des corrections, qui vont jusqu’au dernier détail 
depuis les problémes de méthode, disposition de la matiére, l'accord 
entre les différents chapitres et volumes, jusqu’a ceux de l'analyse 
et de la traduction des textes mémes. Aussi, nous sentons que 
beaucoup de détails nous ont échappé, et nous ne sommes pas si 
naif de croire que toutes nos remarques soient justes, ni que nos 
corrections soient définitivement admissibles. Ces notes ont été 
écrites comme simple contribution respectueuse au travail imposant 
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du P. Mullie, qui a été mon premier maitre en sinologie. Nous 
espérons et croyons pouvoir annoncer que ce travail sera traduit 
bientét en francais ou en anglais, de sorte qwil puisse étre mis 
a la disposition d’un nombre plus grand d’étudiants de la langue 
chinoise littéraire. Nous souhaitons que le P. Mullie puisse 
l'augmenter et améliorer encore par sa connaissance profonde de 
la grammaire chinoise. 
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Zeami Motokiyo! TES SHICHH (1363-1443) is one of the most 
important figures in the history of the N6. As the eldest son of 
Kannami Kiyotsugu #20587 (1333-1384), a brilliant per- 
former whose innovations revolutionized Japanese drama,’ Zeami 
grew up within the very heart of the N6 in its most creative and 


1Zeami’s childhood name was Fujiwakamaru f#¥ 3, , but he was later called 
Yisaxr Saburd Motokiyo #51 = BR ICH. The name Zeami, by which he is best 
known, was apparently chosen by his patron, the third Ashikaga Shogun, Yoshimitsu, 
about 1402 after Zeami was formally included among Yoshimitsu’s “ coterie of artists,” 
the dobosha [RJ HAZE who were customarily given names ending in -ami. See 
Kosayasu1 Shizuo PRR HE . Zeami (Todky6, 1943) 25, 42; Zeshi rokujii igo 
sarugaku dangi TEFA+O EH 8 HE HE, commonly called Sarugaku dangi (Nose, 
Asaji HES BY , Zeami jurokubushi hydshaku E-BAY BS RE ERE [Tokyé, 
1940, 1944] 2.571, hereafter referred to as JH). 

Zeami has been generally known as Seami by Western scholars and even by Japanese 
scholars until quite recently. But Kosayasnt and Nocami Toyoichiro #f¢_- @t— 
BR, among others, suggest on the basis of contemporary records that he was called 
Zeami. Both the Manzai jugé nikki RHE IG H#2 (Zoku gunsho ruiji Mae 
FRE. Scroll 870B.336 [supplement, hoi #38, Scroll 870A.6-870B.660]) and the 
Ouchi monds KPYPZE (Gunsho ruiji, Scroll 411.472 [Vol. 14.453-472]) refer to 
‘Zeami by the character & ze. In addition, in a much later work, the Zoku honché 
tsugan WA WHAS , Scroll 156.4288 (Vol. 12 of Honché tsugan, Kokusho kankékai 
Rants , Series 7 [TdkyG, 1918-1920]) the reading of Zeami’s name is specifically 
indicated by the kana character W*. See Nogami, Zeami Motokiyo (Tokyd, 1942) 
64-65, note 1, and Kosayasmi, Yokyoku sakusha no kenkyi He fh ERO E 
(Toky6, 1942) 108, note 4. 

? Kannami, himself the son of an actor, was called Kanze during his childhood, and 
later YOsax1 Saburd Kiyotsugu. A well-rounded performer, equally at ease in a 
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experimental period. His father’s troupe, the Kanze-za Pike 
was a relative newcomer among the many groups‘ already estab- 


feminine role or in the character of a demon (Sarugaku dangi, JH $24), he had the 
special gift of being able to give a performance which would appeal to the artistic 
tastes of different types of audience (See Fashi kaden, JH 1.159; SHmenara Michitaro 
and Wilfred Wurrenouse, “Seami Jiroku Bushi,” MN 5.2.192. The Fushi kaden 
AEG is more commonly known as the Kadensho =, and my subsequent refer- 
ences to it will be given as Kadensho). No other single figure is responsible for such 
great changes as Kannami instituted in the N6. In particular, two of his innovations, 
closely linked, may be called revolutionary in their effect on the Japanese drama. He 
adapted the kusemai Ht} ## to Né6 performances and emphasized rhythm in N6 music. 
The so-called kuse section became the crucial part of a play, and the traditionally 
melodic chant became much more rhythmic. (See Ongyoku kowadashi kuden 7 Hh 
aH ng, JH 2.25; Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.399-400.) The kusemai, which is also 
written YG ie 3 , consisted of a “dance” and chant and was quite popular in the 
fourteenth century. Possibly a further development of the shirabydshi =| His dances 
of the Heian period, its chief characteristic was its emphasis on rhythm. Kannami 
apparently studied kusemai under a woman performer, a certain Otozuru 7, {§ 
(Goon FF». JH 2.233). Although there remain only a few texts of the kusemai 
in their original form, the kuse sections of the -Né (Taxano Tatsuyuki iy Ey he 
ZY, ed., Nihon kaydshusei A AHKREE MK 5[Tokyo, 1928-1929].248-282), and the 
relevant materials in Zeami’s essays provide much valuable data. For a list of the 
major studies on this subject, see page 83 of my dissertation. 

*Kannami first organized his group at Obata PREZ in the province of Iga 
(Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.561), but later moved to Yisaki in the province of Yamato. 
He called his group the Yisaki-za iby PE but it was better known as the Kanze-za, 
after his childhood name, Kanze. The Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.613-620 includes the 
regulations of the Yusaki-za (the character #4 is used instead of #5). These, along 
with the regulations regarding the Emai-za (Ikenoucat Nobuyoshi, ed., Négaku 
koten zenchiku shi BE $8 FH ik Py 46 |Tokyd, 1915] 162-65), constitute the two 
basic sources for the study of the guild organizations of actors. For the relations 
between the guilds and the temples, shrines, and military aristocracy see Noss, op. cit. 
1183-1224. 

‘Nose, in his Négaku genryaks Rp EA (Tokyd, 1941), makes an exhaustive 
and well-documented study of the numerous groups of performers. They appeared in 
widely scattered areas at different religious festivals, and at times gave special fund- 
raising performances or Kanjin No ¥@)3fB, under the auspices of religious insti- 
tutions. The Kadensho, JH 1.135 mentions three groups in addition to Kannami’s 
in the province of Yamato, which participated in the festivals of the Kasuga shrine 
in Nara, and three groups in the province of Omi which performed at the Hie 
shrine. Several other groups are mentioned in, the Kadensho and Sarugaku dangi. 
The dengaku and Omi groups produced a number of great performers, and some of 
them, although little known except for brief references in Zeami’s writings, influenced 
both Kannami and Zeami. Kannami was reported to have based his style on that 
of Itchi —}8, of the dengaku group (Kadensho, JH 1.147) while Zeami cites 
Kiami He Diy also of the dengaku group, and Inué KF of the Omi group. 
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lished in his time and it was chiefly Kannami’s virtuosity that 
won popular acclaim for it, and later, high recognition from 
the Shégun’s court.’ Zeami drew inspiration from his father; ° 
Kannami’s skill, especially his extraordinary versatility, deeply 
impressed his son, and Zeami gained from him many of his basic 
ideas about the No.’ Building upon Kannami’s tradition he 


together with his father, as the “forefathers of this profession” (ibid.). See Arthur 
Watery, The N6 Plays of Japan (second impression, London, 1950) 23-24 for trans- 
lations of some of the scattered references to these performers in Zeami’s works. 
Itchi, whose presentations Zeami had never seen (Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.298), 
apparently was one of the chief players in the Kanjin No which was given in Kyéto 
in 1349 before a huge crowd of spectators, including the Ashikaga Shogun Takauji 
es. FE (1805-1858). This event is vividly described in the Tatheiki AFR (Scroll 
27.115-19 in Vol. 18 of Kéchi Nihon bungaku taikei FE2E A RUBK FH, (Tokyo, 
1928]) and is mentioned by Sir George Sansom in his Japan: A Short Cultural History 
(revised edition, New York, 1943) 385-86. 

5In 1874 the third Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimitsu saw a performance by Kannami 
for the first time, at Imagumano Av hie BF in Kydto (Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.555). One 
contemporary record states that Kannami’s reputation had grown in the capital as a 
result of a performance he gave at the Daigoji Aet which Nose dates a few 
years prior to 1874 (Noss, Négaku genryiiké 697-99). Kosayasui suggests that 
Esrna Naami WED Be. one of Yoshimitsu’s coterie of artists, may have 
played a part in bringing Kannami to Yoshimitsu’s attention (Kopayasui, Ydkyoku 
sakusha no kenkyi 14; Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.503). Besides appreciating Kannami’s 
artistry, Yoshimitsu was also drawn to the handsome boy, Zeami, who participated in 
the performance at Imagumano at the age of twelve (KosayAsuHt, op. cit. 100-102). 
This occasion was the turning point of the fortunes of Kannami and his troupe and 
a close and profitable relationship between Yoshimitsu and the Kanze-za existed 
throughout the Shégun’s life. 

°In the Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.323, Zeami stated, “Only my father was capable of 
rising with great ease to the highest level of the top three aesthetic categories, to 
the highest level of the middle, and even to descend to the three lowest levels.” 
These categories, which he elucidated in the Kui NU, also known as the Kui no 
shidai JUPLRAS (JH 1.545-583), were established on the basis of the degree of 
aesthetic grace, yiigen, which is present in the different kinds of No plays. In the 
Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.324, he also remarked that in Kannami’s performances could 
be found every one of the ten different styles which he himself had formulated by 
combining those of all his predecessors. For a German translation of the Kui, see 
Hermann Bouner, “Seami: Der Neun Stufen Folge,” MDGNVO 34 (1948) C. 

* The Kadensho, the earliest of Zeami’s theoretical essays, was motivated by a desire 
to preserve for posterity the instructions he had received from his father (JH 1.120; 
Smpenara, Warrenouse, op. cit. 239; Hana no kagami 4E$%, JH 1.429). It is, 
therefore, an important source for the understanding of Kannami’s ideas about the 
N6 as well as the expression of Zeami’s own ideas at this stage of his career. 
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molded the N6 play into a thoroughly sophisticated form of art 
which remains today one of the greatest literary expressions of 
Japanese drama.° 

Like his father, Zeami was an outstanding performer. But 
he was also a prolific and successful playwright and a penetrating 
critic. Endowed with great natural ability, even as a youth he 
shared honors with Kannami on the stage.® He must have started 
his training when he was very young for he tells us that “the 
training in this art usually begins at the age of seven.” *° His 
own accounts of the training of performers at different age levels ™ 
testify to the careful instructions he must have received from his 
father, and his later comments on a performance he had attended 
as a youth indicate that even at an early age he possessed unusual 
artistic sensibilities and a critical eye.’* As he grew in artistic 


5 N6 performances today differ in many respects from those of Zeami’s time. Styli- 
zations in posturing and in movements about the stage are much more rigidly set; 
costuming and masks receive much greater attention, and the production as a whole 
moves at a considerably slower tempo. On the basis of Zeami’s remarks, performances 
in his day were much less formalized than today and seem even improvisational by 
contrast. These differences are an inevitable consequence of the process of refine- 
ment which has continued since Zeami’s time, but the crystallization of this process 
in its present form was perhaps hastened and in part conditioned by the fact that the 
Né, besides its function as an entertainment for its patrons, was made an integral 
part of the ceremonial functions of the Shogun and the Daimyé in the Tokugawa era. 
See Ikenoucut Nobuyoshi, Nogaku seisuiki Be $F ¥#E , Vol. 1 (Tdkyd, 1915). The basic 
approach to the N6, however, is still the same today as it was when Zeami first 
formalized it over five hundred years ago. For a succinct account of the differences, 
see Sakamoro Setchd, HRA aE B,, “Gendai no No yori mitaru Zeami ” EAFED FE 
& 5 Fh 72 SHEL HB in his Nogaku hitsujin SEP (Tokys, 1958) 1-53; on styliza- 
tions, see a thorough study by Tova Shésaburo FA [i] #S$ = Af entitled “ Nogaku ni okeru 
monomane no hensen ” BE ETH 6 DAWUODRBE , Engekishi kenkya YR) 
SEREZE 1(Todkys, 1982-1933) .109-139. On tempo in a No performance, see Nono- 
mura Kaizo S$ 8¢F}FKR= “ Muromachi jidai no enné jikan” SAS RAED TRE 
Ife] in his Noen nissho HER AYE (Tokyd, 1980) 185-88, and Nose, “Né to 
Muromachi jidai ” He L SHY RR » No HE 3 (1949) 8.1-6. 

* Besides participating in the historic performance of 1374, Zeami is said to have 
performed “with skill equal to his father” at the Daigoji in Kydto a few years 
earlier. See note 5. . 

*° Kadensho, JH 1.11. 

™ Ibid. 1.11-34. Sumenara, WurTeHouss, op. cit 210-17. 

** When he was twelve years old he observed the performance of Kiami of the 
dengaku group, a man renowned for his excellence in music, whom Zeami later called 
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stature he was described as having absorbed the best in the styles 
of the outstanding performers of his time,’* and his subtle and 
graceful presentations won him poetic characterizations like “ the 
moon veiled in a fragrant haze of flowers.” 

Zeami’s qualifications as a playwright are more clearly definable 
than his qualities as a performer. His plays, which comprise 
nearly half of the current repertoire of the N6 drama,” represent 
the high point of artistic expression in the genre and are models 
for the technique of playwriting which he expounded in his 
theoretical essays.*® As a critic, he combined a keen sensitivity 


“the forefather of the aspect of music” in the Nd. He was deeply moved by the 
straightforward way Kiami chanted his lines, and remarked, “the more I thought 
of it afterwards, the more I appreciated the quality of its charm” (Sarugaku dangi, 
JH 2.301-302). 

13 The Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.332 cites the comments of Zoami 38 Py i on Zeami’s 
performances. He compared a certain style of his performance to Inué and others to 
Kiami and Kannami. Zoami, who was Zeami’s contemporary, particularly distinguished 
himself in the chant, and Zeami had the highest regard for him (ibid. 2.807-308). A 
special favorite of the fourth Shogun, Yoshimochi E+; (1386-1428), he seems to 
have played a dominant role at least in Kydto between 1418 and 1422 (Kosayasm, 
Nogakushi kenkyt PH (Tdky6, 1945) 148. 

** Kabuzuinoki WRAE RANGA (Nodgaku koten Zenchikushii 42-48). The Zen- 
chikushii contains the theoretical essays of Komparu Zenchiku 4> 4 iP , known also 
as Ujinobu Fe{f§ (1405-1459 ~1471) who was Zeami’s son-in-law and protegé. For a 
study of Zenchiku and his theoretical essays, see Nosz, Nogaku kenkyi PFE 
(Tdky6, 1940) 215-295; Kosayasni, Yékyoku sakusha no kenkyi 187-159; and 
Nose, “ Rokurin ichiro ” ~~ —s. Négaku zensho Ayr 1(Toéky6, 1943) .483- 
466. 

*® Nogami, Zeami Motokiyo 71 assigns as many as 124 plays to Zeami. The 
question of establishing definite authorship is not an easy one. Modern scholars, 
however, by careful correlation of early catalogues of N6é plays with relevant material 
in Zeami’s essays, have established with considerable certainty the authorship of most 
of Zeami’s plays. On the basis of his research, Kopayasut (Négakushi kenkyit 175-77) 
arrives at the figure of 98 plays definitely attributable to Zeami. (He excludes from 
this reckoning plays which are not preserved in their entirety and those of which 
Zeami was not the original author.) See also Noss, Négaku genryiké 1351-1406. For 
a list of plays in the early catalogues and brief comments on the reliability of these 
catalogues, see ibid. 1821-351; a critical study can be found in Kosayasut, Yokyoku 
sakusha no kenkyii 254-294. 

*°The major work in which Zeami discussed the problems of playwriting is the 
Nosakusho HE ERE (JH 1.590-672), written in 1423. In this work he analyzed in 
detail the three elements which he considered essential to playwriting: shu #H, or 
subject; saku, or structure; and sho, or composition. He discussed the forms appro- 

f 
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to art with a complete understanding of the problems of the N6, 
and was probably the first to formalize its theories in writing. 
He organized the teachings derived from his father, augmenting 
and elaborating them as he acquired a deeper and more critical 
understanding through his long personal experience as master 
performer and teacher. His essays serve as a key to an under- 
standing and evaluation of Zeami as an artist, and are fundamental 
to the appreciation of the N6 as a stage art. 

Zeami was certainly placed in most favorable circumstances for 
his lifework of bringing the N6 to perfection. From his early youth 
he was established in the patronage of the third Ashikaga Shogun, 
Yoshimitsu (1358-1408) , who seems to have had a keen appre- 
ciation of the arts. Yoshimitsu was every inch the court aristo- 
crat: his poetry was excellent, he played musical instruments, 
and he lent his support and encouragement to all the cultured 
diversions popular at the Emperor’s court.’’ The military aris- 


priate for N6 pieces dealing with different types of character .»les. In addition, he 
listed the plays which “ were considered exceptionally good,” and recommended that 
they be made models for new plays (JH 1.657). A few excerpts from the Nésakusho 
have been translated by WALEy, op. cit. 35-36. Remarks on playwriting can also be 
found in Zeami’s other theoretical essays, notably the Sarugaku dangi. In the N6é, 
playwriting is intimately related to the aspect of music and many of Zeami’s works, 
particularly the Fushizuke sho Hh Pft it (JH 2.43-96) and Fikyokushi Jl th (JH 
2.99-127), shed much light on this subject. 

‘’ For more on this subject, see Nocamt, “ Chiisei engeki—N6é to kyégen ” ra titi 
B—te & SEZ. Nihon engeki shichs AS Yes Bl) HY (Engekiron wR Q[Tokys, 
1942].77); Tsuba Sdkichi HHAAAE Bungaku ni arawaretaru kokumin shisd no 
kenkya BCBG AUI2 SB BY RAB OA (Takys, 1920) 172. Yoshimitsu’s 
attempts to conduct himself as a courtier, particularly his modishness in attire, are 
vividly described in the Rokuon’in den Itsukushima méde no ki JRE ati Be We lee 
zt (Gunsho ruiji 11[1897, Scroll 333].1199-1209) which was written by Imacawa 
Sadayo Sil Ae (1885?-1420?), a warrior-poet known also as Rydshun J {#. 
For a study of Ryéshun, see Koyama Keiichi Fey i—, Imagawa Ryéshun 
(Toky6, 1944). That a careful reading of such Heian classics as the Genji monogatari 
and Makura no séshi was considered indispensable to a cultured person is well illustrated 
in the Chikubasho 7f pe. attributed to SHrsa Yoshimasa IU; VE EWE (1350-1410) . 
See Gunsho ruijii, 18(Scroll 475).191). Yoshimitsu’s great skill in the renga is 
mentioned by N136 Yoshimoto —{& FFE (13201388) in his Jamon saihishs + Fi 
IAL, a theoretical work on poetry. See Nosr, “ Rengaron to Nogakuron ni 
arawaretaru jidai geijutsu ishiki” MARK CHE am (— } 6 24172 SPC BB 
atk Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho [BQ 3C M248 & GEPE 9(1944).9.99. The 


Jiimon saihishé, discovered within the last few decades, has been reproduced in a 
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tocracy which the Shdgun represented admired the graceful 
elegance and delicate emotional nuances embodied in the literature 
of the Heian period. Growing up in intimate association with 
Yoshimitsu, Zeami shared with him the aesthetic ideals of those 
times, undoubtedly deriving from this contact much of the know]- 
edge of literary, philosophical, and Buddhist sources which he 
wove so effectively into his writings. The playwright found in 
the literature of the early ages inspiration for his restatement of 
their standards. 

For Zeami, N6 was not a frivolous entertainment but a great 
art which called for a dedicated life. He was gravely disturbed 
over the lack of seriousness with which some of his fellow per- 
formers approached their calling, particularly their attitude of 
smug content with their own successes and achievements, giving 
no thought to the problems of training others and building an 
artistic tradition. He found the key to his whole concept of his 
profession in training: “One will most certainly acquire the 
secrets of the art,” he wrote, “ provided he gives himself whole- 
heartedly to training, with deep respect for the art.” ** He was 
convinced that only through a correct adherence to an established 


procedure of training could one hope to keep alive an artistic 
tradition from generation to generation. In the Sarugaku dangi 
he said, “‘ Even though one is by nature an outstanding performer, 
if he does not give careful consideration to the procedures of 
training, his artistic tradition will not be carried on. He will 
be the only one who wili remain outstanding. Thus, it very 
frequently happens that the artistic tradition of outstanding 


performers does not last.” *° 


Zeami wrote his theoretical essays specifically for his disciples 
who were qualified to carry on those standards of greatness which 


periodical called Maisé Be Be (No. 4), which was not available to me for consultation. 
See Epara Taizd SfiJSRBE Haikaishi ronko PERF IRR (Kyoto, 1936) 494-98 
for further comments on this work. 

*® Kadensho, JH 1.142. Zeami repeatedly cautioned his disciples against engaging 
themselves in other activities. The study of poetry, however, was considered essential 
for playwriting as well as the cultivation of an aesthetic sensibility. 

® Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.607. 
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he and his father had established.” Through these studies he 
passed on not only technical instruction in his profession, but the 
whole philosophy of his art, which for him was bound up in the 
details of its practice. His own self-consciousness as an artist, 
and his complete awareness of the problems of the N6 are revealed 
most clearly in the essays. His comments on the performances and 
training of members of other groups of players show that he 
believed his and his father’s approach to be the only proper one,” 
and he was firmly confident that his artistic judgments would 
stand the test of time.” In his formulation of principles for the 
posterity of his craft, he was not only the acknowledged spokes- 
man for his own troupe of performers but he was setting himself 
up as spokesman for the whole profession as well. 

In addition to his passion for carrying on his and his father’s 
high standards, Zeami seems to have felt that a formal written 
tradition would give the N6 greater prestige. His basic thesis 
was that “in this art, one inherits the style of one’s predeces- 


°° Zeami’s essays on the N6 were written in the form of secret traditions, or hiden 
MG, a practice well established in a variety of literary and artistic professions as 
a means to preserve traditions within a family or school. His essays were for those 
with the ability both to appreciate and utilize them. He underscored this passage 
when he wrote, “In the Lun-yii, it is said, ‘ Not to talk to one who could be talked 
to is to waste a man. To talk to those who cannot be talked to is to waste one’s 
words.’ In the J-ching it is said, ‘To transmit the writings to one who is not properly 
qualified is something of which Heaven disapproves’” (Shikadd, JH 1.477). For the 
quotation from Lun-yii see Wary, Analects of Confucius (London, 1938) 194. The 
original passage is quoted accurately except for the transposition of one character 
(1816 edition of Shih-san ching chu-shu, Lun yii 15(ts‘e 71) 2a.8. The passage 
attributed to the J-ching does not appear anywhere in that work. On hiden see 
Sasaki Hachiro (E44 7K /\ ER, Geidé no kosei BRIT D KEK (Tdkys, 1947) 214-220; 
Komrya Toyotaka /y = KE “No to hiden” BE & FHA. Nogaku zensho 1.275- 
315; and Nose, “ Chiisei ni hiden, kaden no umareta no wa naze ka” FP iE (= Aa. 
oe me 
RAB D A: xr7e MD di] Hie D> Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 17 (1952) 8.13-16. 

*' Shikadé, JH 1.439, 461-62. For example, he stated that since performers in 
general do not observe the kind of training he had formulated, “their style of 
performance lacks a solid and secure base, and their performance is weak and 
inferior.” 

** Nosakusho, JH 1.665. “It would seem to me that the performances of those 
whose high level of artistry is founded upon the principle of yigen (see p. 220) will 
command equal popularity regardless of the changing times.” 
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sors.” ** This emphasis on artistic tradition and family line was 
unquestionably strengthened by his close contact with aristocratic 
circles, where a long literary tradition and an ancient heritage 
of family skill were regarded as fundamental accoutrements of a 
respectable art. Thus, Zeami was clearly seeking to raise the 
art of N6 from the common level and give it the essentials of 


respectability. 
Zeami himself ascribed his preoccupation with training to a 
rise in contemporary standards. He wrote in the Shikad6 2 1E3H 


Formerly, there existed no such detailed instructions with regard to training. 
. . . In those days, noble personages noticed only the good points and gave 
them high praise, while the bad points were urnoticed in their criticism. But, 
nowadays, since their honorable eyes have become so keen, they are critical 
even of the least defect. Hence, only a masterpiece that is as pearls many 
times polished or flowers choicely culled will satisfy the wishes of the noble 


personages. 


The essays, written over a thirty-year span,”> cover a wide 


°° Kadensho, JH 1.142. That Zeami attached importance to the act of inheriting 
an artistic tradition can be seen from his definition of the term hompa ZAXJM or 
authentic style as one “ whose history and artistic tradition have been handed down” 
and for which “ definite proof ” exists (Kyakuraika NAC FE, also known as Shichiji 
igo kuden 4A 4% 119, JH 2.675). 

*4 Shikadé, JH 1.473. Mr. Watery erroneously translates the final part of this 
section as “. . . even a masterpiece that is as pearls many times polished or flowers 
choicely culled will not win the applause of our gentlemen to-day” (op. cit. 42). 
I have used a portion of his phraseology in my translation. For a translation of this 
work, known also as Shikadésho, into German, see Bonner, “Seami: Buch von Der 
héchsten Blume Weg,” MDGNVO 34 (Tokyé, 1943) B. 

°° Zeami’s writings can be divided into three fairly distinct time periods. The first 
is represented by only one work, the Kadensho, which was probably completed 
between 1400 and 1402 (see note 7). The second period covers roughly the ten years 
from 1418 to 1428, during which time most of his essays were written. It is during 
this time that Zeami’s own ideas about the Né were fully developed and given concrete 
expression. The most substantial and comprehensive of his essays is the Hana no 
kagami, completed in 1424. (A preliminary version, Kasha 4£7%4 was prepared in 
1418.) His other essays of this period, although equally important, deal primarily 
with particular phases of his inquiry into the No. The third and final period can 
perhaps be represented by the Kyakuraika which was written in 1453. The final 
period is the least fruitful in terms of Zeami’s ideas, and his essays contain few new 
thoughts. For the nature and content of his essays, cf. my unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Zeami on the N6: A Study of 15th Century Dramatic Criticism (Harvard 
University, 1951) 92-142. 
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variety of subjects touching upon virtually every phase of the No. 
Since Zeami, while distinguishing himself as an author and critic, 
was basically a N6 player, he focused much of his attention on 
the problems of an effective performance,”* analyzing in great 
detail and from all angles the qualities he considered essential to 
the actor’s successful presentation. Technical skill represented 
only one facet of Zeami’s program of training. He also stressed, 
with an almost religious intensity, a mental or spiritual training 
whereby the performer might acquire a full understanding of the 
nature of N6. This was an exacting discipline of mind and soul 
in a search for the means to realize maximum effectiveness in 
technical skills. It required constant reflection and introspection 
in order that the performer might view himself dispassionately 
and objectively, fully aware of the fact that “there might be 
shortcomings in his performances which elude his own critical 
eye.” *” A deep knowledge of the essence of the N6 was one of the 
prime conditions for a great performer, and Zeami asserted that 
all his detailed instructions would be to no avail if the performer 
failed to grasp the full significance of his art.”* 

Zeami’s program of training sought to realize what he considered 
the three major requisites for an ideal performer. These were 
(1) technical mastery of an exhaustive repertoire, (2) cultivation 
of the aesthetic quality of yagen 4%, or gracefulness, and (3) 
the acquisition of a certain intuitive perceptiveness about the N6. 


In his first demand of a great performer, versatility and flexi- 
bility in his presentations, Zeami expressed his consciousness of 


**Zeami used the term hana, or flower to denote all the possible meanings of an 
effective performance. Of the many articles written on hana, one of Zeami’s central 
concepts, Nocami’s “ N6 no hana,” No no yigen to hana (Tokyd, 1948) 37-61 and 
Fusn Kazuyoshi RFF ANSE, “ Zeami no hana,” Bungaku 10 (1942) .1.22-84; 2.80-44, 
are very informative. A brief analysis of the main aspects of hana can be found in 
my “The N6é and Zeami,” The Far Eastern Quarterly 11 (1952) .3.355-361. 

* Yigaku shads fiken 5i¢*9874 3% |i 52,, JH 1.523. Nose refers to this work as 
Yiigaku shidé kempiisho. Expressions such as kufii -3€ “to search for means,” 
koan &, “ deep reflection,” and antoku 75, “to grasp fully, through reflection,” 
which recur throughout his writings point to the importance he attached to the 
processes of mental training. 

** Hana no kagami, JH 1.411. 


14 
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the vital role the audience plays in the success of a performance.” 
He recognized that different groups in an audience have differing 
tastes and that success depends on an appeal to each without 
violation of the harmony of the play.*® The No was destined to 
become an art form primarily for the cultured and sophisticated, 
even to assume certain ceremonial functions for the military 
aristocracy,*? but in Zeami’s time it was still a popular form of 
art, firmly rooted in the broader society from which it had 
emerged. Zeami, himself a past master at pleasing his patron and 
anticipating his desires,*? naturally addressed himself first of all 
to the problems of playing for the elite society whose aesthetic 
tastes he shared. A desire for continued patronage and a genuine 
acceptance of the N6 by this society made such a course inevitable. 
It was essential that a player win high acclaim from the discerning 
audience of the capital district if he ever hoped to attain the 
highest level of achievement,** but a truly great artist should 
have flexibility enough to vary his performance so as to appeal 
to a less sophisticated country audience as well.** By varying 
the presentation, Zeami was able to evoke in the audience a sense 


of novelty and freshness, or mezurashiki %U3, which he felt 


2° Zeami’s views on the audience have been studied by Furukawa Hisashi 74 JIJA 
in his “ Zeami no kankyakusetsu ” fH: Pry D Biz, Bunka 3 (1936) .5.65-81. 

8° Kadensho, JH 1.195. Zeami wrote, “As in this art the audience is inevitably 
the first consideration, you should deign to conform to present custom and when 
playing before an audience who have a fancy for grace (yigen), you should incline 
the strong side of your performance towards grace, even if by that you deviate a 
little from the miming (monomane).”’ See SHrpEHARA, WHITEHOUSE, op. cit. 206. 

*1 See note 8. 

*? Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.601. Zeami’s ability to do the right thing at the right time 
was compared to a certain Lady Takahashi, who apparently was widely known to be 
Yoshimitsu’s favorite. The specific passage has been translated by WaALey, op. cit. 20. 
The original text, however, does not support Mr. Watey’s rendering of the last 
sentence as “ After this lady’s death every one recommended Seami as one particularly 
qualified for such a situation.” It should read simply “Everyone had high praise 
for Zeami for being particularly adept in these matters.” 

°° Hana no kagami, JH 1.369-370. The type of severe criticism that would be given 
a performance in the capital districts he regarded indispensable if the performer were 
to eliminate the deficiencies in his performance completely. 

** Kadensho, JH 1.151; Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.293. 
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was necessary for success.** A secure mastery of a large variety 
of N6 pieces, and the cultivation of a sensitivity to the mood and 
tastes of the audience were the two essentials enabling the per- 
former to possess “ the seeds of the flowers of the four seasons, 
to create at all times a fresh and charming effect.” *° 

The aesthetic criterion for a great performer was the quality 
of yugen, or noble grace and refinement. According to Zeami, 
yugen represented the highest artistic achievement for all tasteful 
accomplishments, but especially for the N6,*" and he stated that 
all those performers of old who had received universal acclaim 
possessed this quality.** Yagen, according to Zeami, had its basis 
in “ beauty and gentleness,” ** a certain innate gentillesse which 
manifests itself in the graceful manners and refined speech of the 
nobility, or in the well-modulated flow of music.*° 

In his earliest treatise Zeami made a distinction between yigen 
and tsuyoki %&2 , or “ forcefulness,” stating that the projection 


of the quality of yigen, or that of tsuyoki, depended upon the 
type of No play presented, and upon the truth of the performer’s 
mimicry in his depiction of a role.*! In his later essays, however, 
he modified his views and made yigen the core concept which had 


to be applied to all types of character roles.*? It was no longer 
sufficient for the performer to be true to the art of mimicry. 
Rather he had to take into full consideration the aesthetic effect 
which it projected, and modify his portrayal in accordance with 
yugen. Zeami believed that whether in the role of “ court ladies, 
high or low, commoners, men or women, monks, rustics, beggars or 
even outcasts,” it was essential to create an impression of beauty 
“as though every one of them held a spray of beautiful flowers.” ** 


°° Kadensho, JH 1.213; Hana no kagami, JH 1.340. 

°° Kadensho, JH 1.216. 

** Hana no kagami, JH 1.358. 

*® Nosakusho, JH 1.665-66; Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.290. 

*° Hana no kagami, JH 1.358. 

“° Ibid. ‘ 

“' Kadensho, JH 1.192-97. See Sumenara, Wurrenouse, op. cit. 199. A failure 
to adhere closely to the art of mimicry in the presentation of the plays resulted in a 
performance which Zeami called yowaki 43 3% , “weak,” or araki $f %, “coarse.” 

“* Hana no kagami, JH 1.362. 

“* Ibid. 
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Through systematic training and by nurturing an artistic sensi- 
tivity he tried to develop within the performer the capacity to 
infuse a certain quality of grace into even the most violent 
character roles. 

The cultivation of perception or intuitive insight into the nature 
of the N6 was the most important element in achieving artistic 
perfection for Zeami. “ The dance and the art of mimicry,” he 
wrote, “ are technical skills. What is most needed is alertness of 
mind (kokoro >), a fully enlightened understanding (shéi shin 
JEfLt>). Therefore, a performer is called skilled who gives a 
presentation with an intuitive knowledge of the means by which 
to create a charming effect, although he may lack technical 
versatility.” * : 

This quality of intuitive perception, or kan , does not lend 
itself easily to definition. It is this talent which enables the artist 
to become the master of his particular medium, and through it, 
to. give his personal impress to a performance. For example, 
Zeami compared an actor’s posture, based on technical skills, to 
a marionette. He felt that just as a marionette requires strings to 
bring it to life, a Né performer needs perception and understanding 
as invisible “ strings ”’ to give life to his posture.** It was through 
these perceptive powers, Zeami asserted, that the player could 
acquire precise timing, and so establish rapport with his audience.“ 


** Tbid. 1.347. See notes 46 and 48 for kokoro and shéi shin respectively. 

‘5 Ibid. 1.878. 

46 Thid. 1.813: “First of all, upon coming out from the back stage, one should 
pause on the hashigakari (i.e., a passageway, or ‘bridge,’ in plain sight of the 
audience, which connects the greenroom and the stage proper), sense the mood of 
the audience, and ‘ sing out’ at the very moment the whole audience in rapt attention 
awaits you to commence your chant... . If you are eyen slightly behind in your 
timing, the attention of the audience will begin to waver, an@ your chant which follows 
will be out of harmony with the response of the audience. The precise moment lies 
wholly in the mental readiness of the audience, and is something you know by 
intuition. This is the very moment when you draw upon yourself the complete 
attention of the audience, a crucial moment for your performance of the day.” Zeami 
uses the word kan in his essays in several ways but the most significant use of the 
term is as “intuition,” referred to also as mushin 4IE,{, “a state of mind which 
transcends consciousness” (op. cit. 8348). Komiya suggests that Zeami was perhaps 
the first to apply this concept to a genre of literature. See his Bashd, Zeami, Hiden, 


Kan CE HE TE BH PEL, FO) (Tokyd, 1947) 253. Nisuto Minoru Py Fe FF in “ Kan 
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Through these faculties also, the performer could acquire a 
capacity for alertness and concentration which would create a 
feeling of unity and continuity during periods of temporary in- 
action on the stage.‘7 The ideal that Zeami was seeking both for 
himself and others was what he called a state of “ full enlighten- 
ment,” *® and he saw in ceaseless application and reflection the 
means by which ultimately to attain this level. 

Zeami stated unequivocally that “ the N6 is something to which 
one must apply himself continuously from youth to old age.” *° 
One of the reasons he emphasized persistence in training was to 
keep the performer from becoming complacent about his artistic 
development. He was alive to the fact that success and popularity 
could become enemies of the artist by giving him an unwarranted 
sense of his own achievement,” and repeatedly warned his 
followers of the dangers of overestimating their own capacity.” 
A youthful performer might at times receive greater acclaim than 
one who had more experience. But Zeami regarded these occasions 
merely as transitory or precocious triumphs which were derived 
more from external factors than from the intrinsic merit of the 
presentation. The audience might be captivated by the attractive 


to kan—Zeami no densho ni okeru ‘ Kan’ no késatsu” #5) & — TEP RD fs 
RG SZ ELD RE Kokugo to kokubungaku 16 (1939) .4.128-137, gives an 
excellent analysis of the ramifications of the word kan in Zeami’s essays. Kan, used as 
“intuition” stands in opposition to kokoro, “mental alertness and understanding,” 
both of which demand a conscious exercise of a performer’s mental faculties. For a good 
analysis of kokoro, an all-important concept for Zeami in regard to the process of 
a performer’s artistic development, see Nosg, “ Zeami ni okeru kokoro no shomondai ” 
TED RII SD RRA, Nogaku kenkyi 166-198, and Kosayasnt Noriaki 
AFAR. “Zeami kenkyi—Kokoro no ronri” fEBURRRRZE ¢ ORME. 
Kokugo to kokubungaku 29 (1952) .5.17-27. 

** Hana no kagami, JH 1.376. 

*° One of the terms which Zeami used to express this level of understanding was shdi 
JEfL (ibid. 1.347), a Buddhist term which refers to the level of spiritual enlighten- 
ment, or the acquisition of “‘ adhigama” (shé ##). “ Adhigama” means to comprehend 
truth through the observance of the correct laws. “‘ This level of enlightenment can 
be understood only through personal experience, and cannot be described by words.” 
Nose, JH 1.850; Mocuizuxt Shinks BW Fj {4 ; Bukkys daijiten 3 (Tokys, 1931-1936) 
2541. 

“° Hana no kagami, JH 1.413. 

°° Kadensho, JH 1.413. 

* Yigaku shudo fiken, JH 1.527; Shikadé, JH 1.458. 
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voice and the natural grace of a youthful player, but these 
qualities cannot be retained for long. He may combine a surprising 
mastery of a variety of Né pieces which could delude a less 
discerning audience into regarding him as an accomplished artist, 
but this quality will no longer be unusual when he grows into an 
adult, and will no longer be an object of praise.*? “ Even when 
people applaud him and even if he defeats a master, he should 
perceive that it is because of the passing flower of glory and... 
should be the more enthusiastic in pursuing his training.” ** 

Zeami’s concern over complacency applied equally to those 
performers who had already established themselves as masters. 
He felt that if they relied upon the styles which had gained them _ 
glory, the artistic qualities of their presentations would decline, 
become old fashioned, and even be surpassed by less experienced 
performers.” 

Zeami’s ideal was to live out his artistic career without ever 
losing resourcefulness.*> Ceaseless training and application could 
eliminate the deficiencies in a performance ** and enable the 
performer in his fading years to rise above the physical limitations 
which age inevitably places upon his technical versatility. The 
entire career of an artist must be one of continuous growth in 
which he constantly strives for a higher level of perfection. He 
cautioned against what he called jaké fE%s5 or “ stagnation,” 
whether in the choice or presentation of plays,” and urged that 
the performer take stock of his progress at every stage of his 


52 Vigaku shidé fiiken, JH 1516-17. 

58 Kadensho, JH 1.20; SHmeHARA, WHITEHOUSE, op. cit. 215. 

54 Hana no kagami, JH 1.370; Kadensho, JH 1.89, 91-92. 

55 Hana no kagami, JH 1.424. 

5° Ibid. 1.370. 

57 Ibid. 1.867. The word ks #) (kalpa in Sanskrit) is a Buddhist term which 
signifies an extremely long period of time. This term in its popular usage came to 
mean “ to gain experience and training over a long period.” Ja {£ means “to become 
static” or “to stay or remain in a given place or level,” and in Buddhism signifies 
an attachment, a serious impediment to the attainment of purity and enlightenment. 
Zeami also make use of a variant expression, mushojit ant AE: to emphasize the need 
for a mastery of a variety of No pieces, indispensable to a performer’s continued 
success (Kadensho, JH 1.213). See Opa Rydsuke 7h FA f8 85 “Jaks to mekikazu” 
ES) & BFID2F, Kokugo kokubun 18 (1949) 2.1-18, and Nose, Négaku kenkyi 
200-214. 
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development in order that each achievement could serve as a 
stepping-stone to a still higher level of art.** It was essential for 
every stage of training to be thoroughly mastered before pro- 
ceeding to the next. “Skimming” might serve a temporary 
purpose but was not the way to establish a lasting foundation for 
outstanding performances.”° 

The basic procedure of training best suited for a dynamic 
development of a performer, Zeami called the nikyoku santa 
=fh=%. By nikyoku he meant the chant and dance, and by 
santai the three basic character roles: an older person (rdtai 
#8), a woman (nyotai Kitt), and a warrior (guntai ‘Hitt) . 
He felt that a thorough mastery of the nikyoku santai alone would 
be enough to enable a performer to attain a high level of artistic 
excellence.” 

Zeami stated that training in the technical skills must begin 
with the chant and dance, pointing out that these two elements 
are present in all kinds of performances, and are not restricted 
to particular types of No plays as are different character roles.® 
He went to great lengths to stress the primacy of these two skills 
over mimicry or monomane WAU. Paradoxically, the group of 
performers which Kannami and Zeami led had a reputation for 
giving close attention to mimicry,” a factor which may well have 
had some bearing on the troupe’s ascendency over its rivals. 
Mimicry was fundamental to the N6 because it dealt with the 
aspects of costuming, physical bearing and mimetic action of the 
many character roles but Zeami felt that proficiency in the chant 
and dance constituted the artistic foundation upon which all 


8 Hana no kagami, JH 1.414 ff. 

°° Ibid. 1.340. The term tendoku Shi which I have translated “skimming” is 
used in connection with the reading of Buddhist scriptures. In order to get through 
a large Buddhist work, a special method of reading was devised whereby only a few 
lines would be read from each of the first, middle and last sections of the work. 
Sometimes just the different subheads would be read. A full or true reading of the 
scriptures is called shindoku Im. Tendoku is mentioned by Sir’Charles Extor in his 
Japanese Buddhism (London, 1935) 217. 

°° Shikadé, JH 1.489. 

" VYiigaku shidé fiken, JH 1.517. 

°? Kadensho, JH 1.145. 
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later accomplishments were built.° “ How can one call a per- 
former graceful,” he wrote, “if he is deficient in the dance and 


chant! ” °* 
With reference to the chant, Zeami discussed the problem of 


“ attack ” © and the pronunciation of certain syllables; * he dis- 
tinguished the different modes of expression, and emphasized the 
importance of differentiating them.” He also stated that the 
performer should first find out the quality of his voice.** Then he 
was to learn the words, become thoroughly familiar with the tune, 
and learn proper phrasing, intonation and accent in order to 
convey the emotive intent of the passages in the play. Last of all 
he should acquire a perceptiveness through which alone he can 
project overtones and nuances.” 

In training for the chant the performer was expected to show 
the same concentration which Zeami demanded of all training 
related to the N6: he should approach a rehearsal with the same 
degree of seriousness and alertness as for a full-dress performance 
before “ noble personages.” Such an attitude would provide the 


*4 Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.290. 

°8 Viigaku shido fiken, JH 1.518. 

°° Hana no kagami, JH 1.278. The performer should first of all listen carefully to the 
pitch, then firmly retain it in his mind and get fully prepared—“ close your eyes 
and draw in your breath ”—to begin the chant. 

°° Ibid. 1.406-407, repeated in Ongyoku kowadashi kuden, JH 2.13-14; Ongyoku 
no uchi ni roku no daiji HHO A IZ7NO RA, Kawase Kazuma JI|fH— FG, 
Téichi Zeami nijisambushi Bast TEP ie —+ =e (Tdky6, 1945) 220-21. 
Kawasr’s edition is the most complete printing of Zeami’s works, and includes a 
valuable introduction and marginal notes. 

° Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.386. Zeami established the goon 7.7% or five modes of 
expression “to serve as a guide for training in chanting” (Goon, JH 2.193). These 
modes were called shigen jij “expression of joy and happiness,” yagen #HB, 
“‘ expression of refinement,” rembo fete, “expression of love and attachment,” aishé 
RE. “expression of sadness and lament,” rangyoku fad HH » “expression of the 
sublime.” Mr. Watey gives the translations “ prayer” and “mystery” for shiagen 
and yigen (op. cit. 36), but they seem inappropriate in the light of Zeami’s writings. 
‘On the mode of expression called aishé, Zeami stated: “Since the expression of joy 
and happiness (i.e., shiigen) is considered the most important nowadays, one should 
refrain from expressing too deeply the feeling of sadness or lament” (Goongyoku 4676 
es th EME. JH 2.140). 

°8 Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.886. 

°° Hana no kagami, JH 1.408; Ongyoku kowadashi kuden 2.9. 
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right atmosphere for the performer to carry out his practice with 
precision and exactitude, and would also give him the capacity 
to perform before any audience without confusion or nervousness.” 

The focal point in Zeami’s discussion on the dance was the 
aesthetic quality which a dancer creates through a co-ordination 
between the movements of his arms and body. He felt that a 
harmonious balance and interweaving of these two elements 
created a beautiful and satisfying effect." The movements of 
the arms are expressive of a certain forcefulness and even mascu- 
linity; the plastic movements of the body have gracefulness and 
a certain feminine quality which he compared to “ a bird in flight, 
which with outspread wings lightly coasts with the wind.” ” 
From the movements of the body a more subtle aesthetic nuance 
is derived than from the movements of the arms, which Zeami 
felt were more readily adapted to making an immediate visual 
impact.” 

The preservation of a basic harmony between these two kinds 
of movement, Zeami considered essential in the execution of any 
dance. The variation in the aesthetic effect of a given dance was 
regulated by the degree of emphasis given each kind of motion. 
The character type portrayed was the ultimate determination of 
the style of the dance and hence the kind of aesthetic quality 
sought for in a given dance.” 

Because it was essential that an element of gracefulness be 
present in a N6 performance, Zeami gave special attention to the 
problems in the execution of those dance forms which evolve out 
of the supple movements of the body. He specifically advised that 
the performer give thought to the aspect of the dance from the 
back: “When the performer is fully cognizant of his own form 
he is able to observe it from all sides. But if he observes his form 
of dance only through his own naked eye, he can see but the front 
view, and the left and right, and is unable to know how his form 
looks from the back. Consequently he cannot find out wherein his 
form may be lacking in gracefulness.”’ ** Through the cultivation 


° Fikyokushii, JH 2.1i4-15. 
™ Hana no kagami, JH 1.308. 
” Ibid. "8 Ibid. "4 Ibid. 
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of perceptiveness Zeami sought to enable the performer to view 
with his mind’s eye his dance form as would the audience, so as to 
achieve maximum grace.” 

Zeami advised that while the young performer still had a boyish 
figure he should refrain from studying the three principle char- 
acter roles in detail. He felt that the natural grace of a child, a 
quality which he identified with yagen, could best be retained 
in later performances by an emphasis on the chant and dance.” 
“The reason why the quality of charm in a child is retained in 
the santai is because while a child, he has mastered the nikyoku, 
and has reached the level of competence where his manner of 
performance is of lasting quality.” 

His injunciion against any detailed instruction in the character 
roles to a young performer was also based on certain technical 
difficulties in representing these roles in the N6. The basic problem 
is to learn the fundamentals of posturing, acquiring the stylized 
features based on the physical characteristics of the different roles. 
Zeami felt that these patterns were conditioned by the training 
at a given time. Hence, if the performer were to learn these norms 
in detail before his physical development had become stabilized 
(i.e., before twenty-four or twenty-five) ,"° they would become 
crystallized in the forms best adapted to a performer in his youth 
and consequently, “as a mimetic art for an adult his acting will 
be wanting, and his artistic technique, deficient.” 7° Since the 
physical characteristics of a performer will have changed by the 
time he has become an adult, the models which he had mastered 
as a youth would no longer be adequate, and the effect which his 
earlier poses had created would be destroyed.*® By receiving 
minute training in the character roles at an early age, the per- 
former would be unable to develop the flexibility necessary for 
mastery of a wide range of character roles, and “ the development 
of his skills will stop at that stage and no further progress will 
be made.” ** 


75 Ibid. 1.806. 

78 Ibid.  Vaigaku shidé fiken, JH 1.517. 
"7 Nikyoku santai ezu, JH 1.487. 8° Ibid. 

78 Kadensho, JH 1.20. 5 Ibid. 
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Zeami wrote that the performer should first of all learn to 
adapt himself completely to the norms of posturing best suited 
for the representation of the different character roles, a process 
which he called “ becoming the part.” ** These stylized patterns 
were fundamental to Zeami’s concept of characterization, and he 
found in the three basic roles their most fundamental forms. 

Zeami established the santai in an eflort to systematize or to 
reduce to fundamentais the different character parts present in 
the N6 plays.** The major roles of older person, woman, and 
warrior, he regarded as the basic “ personality ” types, and all 


others, “ applied styles” which developed out of each of these 
three in accordance with the performer’s artistic sensitivity.* 
The feminine role, according to Zeami, should be studied first, 
partly because it was best suited for a young performer,** but more 


82 Hana no kagami, JH 1.294. Closely related to this problem are Zeami’s remarks 
on mushufa 48€=-J#\, “unmastered style” and ushufi AR | |, “mastered style ” 
(Shikadé, JH 1.444-45). While a performer is in the process of consciously seeking 
to reproduce the stylized patterns, his performance lacks authority and conviction, 
however successful the reproduction. Such a style of performance Zeami defined as 
mushufii. He stated that “while such stylizations may give the semblance [of being 
genuine], they fail to evoke in the audience a sense of charm” (Hana no kagami, 
JH 1.834). On the other hand, when the performer has thoroughly mastered these 
stylizations and has “made them his very being” (ibid. 1.443); when he can 
“regulate” them instead of being “confined” by them, and through them is able 
to communicate successfully the aesthetic nuances which he envisages, he has what 
Zeami called a “ mastered style.” It is the latter which Zeami meant by the expres- 
sion “ becoming the part.” Some authorities have interpreted this expression to mean 
“an identification by the performer with the role he portrays” (Nogami, Né no 
saisei 20 ff. and Yoxor Haruno fa Ff #EEF, Zeami no shogai Ht fal HD 4 JE 
[Tdky6, 1943] 282-33). This interpretation, although attractive, is contrary to Zeami’s 
stated views concerning basic problems of acting. For a more detailed analysis of this 
point see Nosr, Négaku kenkyi 166-198, especially 166-174. 

**In the Kadensho (JH 1.35-66), Zeami discussed the character roles in the following 
order: women, old men, unmasked roles, mad parts, monks, warriors, deities, demons, 
and roles pertaining to Chinese (SHipeHaRA, WHITEHOUSE, op. cit. 218-226). Whether 
Zeami had any definite scheme in mind, as Naruse suggests, when he arranged them 
in the above sequence cannot be easily determined. At any rate, Zeami’s ideas about 
the santai took concrete form for the first time in the Shikadd some twenty years 
after he wrote the Kadensho. See Naruse Ichizé X}#i—=, “ Kadensho, monomane 
nintai no junjo ni tsuite” FEA , MIA A REO MBF TRU? CT, Nihon en- 
gekishi ronso A AX YH be) SHE (Tokys, 1987) 101-12. 

“ Shikado, JH 1.489. 

* Kadensho, JH 1.38. 
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especially because it constituted the basic style through which 
to project the quality of yagen.** The warrior on the other hand 
was the last to be learned, because it had the least possibility 
of a graceful presentation. And even after the performer learned 
the warrior role, Zeami advised that he postpone study of the 
character roles of demons, the applied styles of the warrior role.” 

He paid greater attention to the representation of the female, 
not simply because he found exemplified in it his aesthetic ideals, 
but because the female role is enacted by a male performer in the 
No, and is thus perhaps more difficult to present convincingly. 
The actor should represent the female through a suggestiveness 
which derives from the artistic faculties within himself.** Since 
suppleness rather than strength was essential, the performer 
should make every effort to eliminate any suggestion of force, 
whether in his physical bearing or in his action. Hips and knees 
should be held fairly erect, but his body should be pliant. Even 
in holding an object in his hands, the performer should create an 
impression of only the lightest touch, with no suggestion of 
firmness.*® While Zeami emphasized the importance of costuming 
in general, he particularly stressed its importance for the female 
role.°° The performer could improve his representation of the 
female character by being attentive to the problems of costuming, 
and creating a visual effect of flowing elegance. Thus, for example, 
the robes should be long enough to hide the feet, and the sleeves 
long enough to hide the hands.” 

The main object in presenting the role of an older person was 
to give an impression of age without destroying the total effect 
of gracefulness. With back bent and suggesting an unsteadiness 
of arms and legs, the performer should bring to bear upon his 
posture and movements a certain quality of calm and serenity, 
an inner quality which Zeami summarized in the expression 


°° Nikyoku santai ezu, JH 1.491. 
*? Hana no kagami, JH 1.340. 
** Nikyoku santai ezu, JH 1.491. Zeami used the expression taishinshariki ff@ut> 


8° Kadensho, JH 1.38. 
°° Ibid. 1.39. 
®1 Ibid. 
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kanshin emmoku Ait, “a spiritual calm and a far-away 
look.” ” 

The representation of the warrior was naturally based upon 
forcefulness, a quality which was at variance with Zeami’s concept 
of aesthetics. While taking exception to certain types, he found 
the warrior to be generally lacking in charm even when executed 
with skill. “If the quality of gracefulness is projected in this 
role,” he stated, “ it is due to the lingering fragrance of the flowers 
which blossomed through the dance and chant of a young per- 
former in his youthful appearance.” ** He felt that the actor 
should emphasize the element of force indispensable to the warrior 
role, but, at the same time, he should keep it from becoming too 
severe or coarse.” 

Zeami’s observations on “ action” centered in the problems of 
detailed imitation in its relation to his basic aesthetic ideals. 
Detailed imitation may seem strangely alien to a N6 performance 
today in which the finely polished stylizations and high symbolism 
seem to be part of subtly wrought patterns of dance rather than 
real action. But in Zeami’s day such stylizations, inevitable in 
a composite dramatic art which emphasizes the element of music, 
were performed with greater latitude in gestures and movements. 

Zeami believed that a detailed execution of the action of the 
various character roles was essential to an effective performance. 
But he felt that these motions should be proportional to the 
aesthetic effect they could create.*° The performer should strive 
to render in detail the gestures and movements which, as in the 
female role, could contribute to grace. But where such movements 
would detract from the total effect, the performer should modify 
his presentation of a character. In the more forceful roles such 
as the warrior or demon, the powerful movements of the body 


" Nikyoku santai ezu, JH 1.490. 

** Kadensho, JH 1.57. The Heike monogatari, celebrating the warriors of the Taira 
and Minamoto clans, was considered particularly. appropriate for dramatization when- 
ever the incidents lent themselves to poetic embellishment. 

** Nikyoku santai ezu, JH 1.492. 

°5 Ibid. 

** Hana no kagami, JH 1.854; Kadensho, JH 1.35. 
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should be tempered by a gentle tread, or if the step were heavy, 
it should be countered by gentle movements of the body.” 

Zeami was aware of the problems involved in the application of 
his ideas about imitation to the stylized art of the Nd. He wrote, 
“Tf the performer is too intent upon representing the detailed 
aspects of mimicry, his art form will tend to appear small and 
compressed. Or again, if he concentrates on being sparing in his 
acting, his art form will have little to recommend itself and is 
likely to give the impression of being nothing more than an empty 
shell.” °° A performer cannot hope to create a vital effect in the 
art of imitation by relying upon concrete patterns of represen- 
tation. A graceful gesture or a bold movement cannot be measured 
as if it were only a conventionalized form. The total effect is 
derived from the performer’s inner attentiveness and artistic 
sensitivity which have brought to bear on the stylized form. 
Outwardly the performer should be sparing in his representation, 
but inwardly he should be attentive to details.” In this way 
Zeami felt the artist could project the variety of nuances of 
mimicry through a stylized medium. 

Zeami also concerned himself with the problems of interrelation- 
ship of the elements of dance, chant, and mimicry. He emphasized 
these interrelations because the N6 is a composite art form and 
depends on harmony between its component parts. He found in 
the subtle union of aural and visual, a source of the deep beauty 
and abiding effect of the N6. The dance flows out of the chant 
and loses itself again in the rising tide of music; ’°° mimetic gestures 
create an effect of beauty when they respond to the chanted 
passages that call for them.’” 


°? Kadensho, JH 1.244-45; Hana no kagami, JH 1.288-89. 

°8 Ibid. 1.354. 

°° Ibid. Elsewhere in the Hana no kagami (JH 1.285-86) he stated that the 
“activation” of the mind and body in a performance should be in the proportion 
of ten to seven. The seven represented a considered restraint or a deliberate under- 
statement in the representation of physical movements. Such an understatement cannot 
be rendered effectively unless the performer has first mastered in his training the art 
of full representation (ibid. 1.334). 

109 Ibid. 1.298. 

* Ibid. 1.291. This particular procedure is no longer followed today. If anything 
the action precedes the words. See Nosr’s comment in JH 1.294. 
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Through persistent training and constant reflection Zeami 
sought the means which would enable the performer to come to a 
full realization of the specific problems of the N6. But more 
important, he found in them the means to enable the performer 
to acquire the capacity to apply this knowledge to his presen- 
tations, the true measure of an outstanding performer. 

Zeami established four major grades within the area of com- 
petence which he broadly designated as jozu LF, or skilled. These 
were determined by the technical proficiency of the performer 
and his understanding of the N6. In the two lower levels were 
those players who had a good technical command of a wide variety 
of N6 pieces, together with those who, lacking a broad command, 
still had a certain inherent understanding of the N6 which could 
compensate for the limitations in their mastery of the technical 
skills.’°* Performers in these two lower levels were deficient either 
in technical versatility or in understanding of the art. In the two 
higher levels were those who combined these two essential qualifi- 
cations, and could give presentations according to their own 
artistic judgmenis, with secureness and ease.’ Their perfor- 
mances were “alive” and had certain individual charms which 
cannot be copied.’ Using calligraphy as an illustration Zeami 
stated, “ One cannot fully reproduce the handwriting of a famous 
calligrapher effortlessly done in cursive style. This ease or freedom 
is achieved only after long years of training which began with 
writing in the square style.” ?” 

These performers who have attained the two higher levels 
Zeami designated makoto no j6zu, truly great performers. But 
he placed one level higher than the other on the basis of the 
artist’s approach to the N6. A master performer, or meijin 4A, 


*° Hana no kagami, JH 1.347. 

*°8 Ibid. 1.834. Zeami referred to the secure level of competence as an’i Bepy. or 
yasuki kurai %€ % {¥£. A performer who has attained this level is capable of presenting 
a restrained performance effectively (see note 99). See Nisn1o, “ Zeami no négakuron 
ni okeru ‘kurai’ no mondai” TEAS D Gb 3S te Ut HT 4'{7_,D FRA, Nihon 
bungaku ronks AE 3c Bie YL 183-197, especially 189-194 (Kaito sensei kanreki 
kinenkai JH ASE ALS R ELA: & ed. Tokyo, 1938). 

*** Ibid.; Hana no kagami, JH 1.445. 

5 Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.379. 
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the lower of the two, had the capacity to express fully his “ inner 
artistic vision ” through the technical skills at his command. But, 
according to Zeami, such a performer is still very conscious of 
what he is trying to do, and must still seek for ways and means 
by which to create a beautiful performance.’® 

An actor who has won universal acclaim, or tenka no meibé 
KFO4LSE , however, can perform through his own intuition. He 
is in a position where he no longer needs to concern himself with 
what is good and what is not good. Such an actor, Zeami stated, 
can give a performance so subtle and yet so compelling that the 
audience is virtually carried away without the artist’s having 
“even to think about the qualities of charm.” '” 

To Zeami this represented the highest level of achievement, 
and the artistic quality of such a performance he designated as 
myo ¥%, or exquisiteness. “In this art,” he wrote, “ when a per- 
former of consummate ability can bring before the audience a 
performance full of nuance so deep and subtle as to defy any 
amount of praise, a performance which leaves a deep impression 
with the audience for which he can give no explanation, a per- 
formance which is the embodiment of a level of proficiency that 
cannot be defined—such a quality of performance can be called 
myo.” ?°® This highest level of competence refers to the ability of 
a performer to convey naturally, although using technical skills, 
the depth and overtones in the plays. Zeami felt that a performer 
who has attained this level is aware only that he possesses these 
qualities and is unable to point out specifically wherein these 
qualities lie in his performances.’” 

As a practical person, Zeami was fully aware of the severity of 
his artistic standards. But this highest level of competence was 


°° Viigaku shido fiken, JH 1.527. 

107 Hana no kagami, JH 1.848; see Yiigaku shidé fiken, JH 1.527 for a restatement 
of this idea. 

1°8 Kui, JH 1.547. He also used the expressions mufa $€/B\, or “a style which 
transcends all” and ran’i [iej{iZ, “the sublime level” to suggest the realm in which 
my6d Ry is to be found. On Zeami’s concept of mu, see Fusn, “Zeami no mu no 
kurai” TEP DIA HL, Bungaku 8 (1939) 3.22-47; on ran’i, see Nisuto, op. cit. 
192-94, and Nogami, No kenkyi to hakken BRWFIE & BFL (Tokyo, 1930) 155-180. 

10° Hana no kagami, JH 1.384. 
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still the ultimate aim he set for his disciples as much as for 
himself.”® His minute and painstaking analyses of the problems 
of training show his penetrating insights into the technique of 
the No. But above all, they reveal his relentless pursuit for artistic 
perfection which gives to his writings a distinctly personal quality 
and a vibrant force. 


In the Sarugaku dangi, JH 2.379 Zeami states that a critic is being unduly 
harsh when he criticizes a performance for lacking the quality of mukuyagi, or @ 
subtle beauty which lies beneath the surface. The quality mukuyagi, he feels, is 
ineffable, like the fragrance of a flower (Shikadé, JH 1.467). “ As long as a performance 
contains the flower of novelty and charm,” he’ writes, “it is not essential that it 
have the quality of mukuyagi in addition.” From his writings, however, it is quite 
apparent that he was not content to rest his case there. In fact he’ discusses, although 
not fully, this sophisticated level of aesthetic nuance as early as his first work, the 
Kadensho (JH 1.116; Sumenara, WuiTenovuse, op. cit. 237-88. 
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ANOTHER NOTE ON YEN 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 


YALE . UNIVERSITY 


A French translation of a specimen of the Reverend Jos. L. M. 
Mutuie’s Grondbeginselen van de Chinese Letterkundige Taal 
was published in HJAS 15 (1952) .140-165 under the title “ Note 
sur te yén.” I have unfortunately not had the opportunity to go 
through the three volumes of Grondbeginselen, but have based 
the following remarks on the “ Note ” with the assumption that 
it was presented as a typical excerpt. 

An impressive feature of MuLuix’s work is his calm detachment 
from the efforts of predecessors or colleagues. Only in the closing 
paragraphs does he give an inkling of having looked at G. v. p. 
GABELENTZ, and this reference is merely to say that some of the 
latter’s assertions have been adequately refuted. Now it seems 
to be Mutuix’s important discovery that yén is equivalent to 
“ainsi ” and semantically related to the initial yén “ how? ” Ganr- 
LENTZ’ opening sentence (§ 820) is “ Die Finale yén, ursprung- 
lich wohl = wie, oder: so, und mit dem Frageworte yén identisch 
oder doch verwandt. ...” If there is any difference between 
French “ ainsi ” and German “ so,” the distinction does not show 
up in English. Mutu continues: “elle se rapporte également a 
la maniére suivie dans l’action,” while GABELENTZ put is “ ist immer 
von schildernder oder beschreibender Wirkung.” One could well 
imagine Mu tute’s article so far to be a French translation of 
GABELENTZ, who wrote in 1881, and wonder why it needed to 
be rewritten. But the fact is that MuLuie appears just not to 
care whether GABELENTzZ already said these things or not. 

It is, of course, difficult for me to discuss the “ Note sur ¥ yén” 
without recalling that a much larger “Study of the Particle Yen” 
was published by me twelve years previously in the JAOS 60 
(1940) .1-22, 193-207. Mutuim’s interim researches may have 
rendered the Study obsolete, but that is a matter that can be 
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demonstrated only by bringing it to attention. On comparing the 
two articles, my own feeling, offensively biased, is that the Note, 
instead of getting us 12 years ahead in the subject, marks a 
retrogression of more than 120 years. It was in 1822 that Jean 
Pierre Aset-REmusaArT wrote the following: “ ydn, au commence- 
ment d’une phrase, marque |’intérrogation. A la fin d’une phrase, 
c’est une particule finale, insignifiante comme #4 yé, mais qu’on 
emploie sur-tout de préférence aprés les mots qui ont une termi- 
naison nasale. On le met aprés une comparaison qui commence 
par 4) j6u ‘comme’. Tl remplace % jdn dans la formation des 
adverbes.” In essence, that covers what is said in the first part 
of the Note, with one or two exceptions. 

That the Reverend Mutu is not averse to criticizing others 
is well shown by his enthusiastic and energetic flaying of SHapick 
and Wu in the same issue of HJAS, pages 213-244. This treat- 
ment consists of a long and tedious recital of errors that he 
finds in a preliminary draft sent him accompanied by a friendly 
invitation for “ criticisms and suggestions for its improvement.” 
One might have expected him to give the authors the benefit of 
his wisdom in improving their draft, but not to launch an attack 
on a work that has not even yet been formally published. How- 
ever that may be, the force of this avalanche of criticism is small, 
for the reasons that have been mentioned. Many of the details 
are convincing, but many of the criticisms are platitudinous, some 
are quibbles over English expressions, and some are quite un- 
justified. Nowhere is there any pointing to a corpus of assured 
or acceptable facts which might guide a student in avoiding the 
alleged errors. The only thing is a hint here and there that 
Suapick and Wu would do well to read Grondbeginselen. But if 
Grondbeginselen is as unintegrated as the specimen here offered 
would indicate, the value of this advice is very doubtful. 

One of Mutuie’s basic assumptions would appear to be that a 
Chinese graph has a constant semantic value, and hence that all 
occurrences of the graph must be related to one central meaning. 
This is not an original point of view, but is unfortunately widely 
held, despite its obvious fallacy. Symbols for words with concrete 


meaning, such as “man,” “mountain,” “mouth,” may well be 
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expected to maintain such a correlation, and perhaps these form 
the majority of the written vocabulary. But in the field of 
“ grammatical ” elements the correlation of the symbol is pri- 
marily with a sound. In my Grammar of Mencius (to be pub- 
lished shortly) I have used the following illustration, where the 
numbers represent the frequencies of certain graphs in that text: 


Graph is a Sl $f kK F 
Meaning 


in, at, on, of, to, for 501 40 3 
with, and, for, give 170 

final interrogative 61 158 2 

how! oh! 1 29 

initial particle, that (?) 50 

to hate 36 

man (?) 125 


To attempt to untangle this crisscrossed pattern by assigning a 
single meaning to each graph would clearly land us at the bizarre 
conclusion that all seven meanings in the left-hand column are 
essentially one. Semanticians find this fascinating, but the result 
of such treatment is that meanings necessarily grow more and 
more nebulous, instead of more specific, as the student prayer- 
fully wishes them to be. ; 

In pursuance of this basic hypothesis Mutuie naturally relates 
interrogative yén with final yén, a point that no one seems ever 
to have questioned. He would prefer to disregard the tradition of 
two different initials, though it is precisely this difference that 
makes the relation most plausible. The phonetic contrast is be- 
tween a voiceless and a voiced initial that may be shown by 
spellings ian (*-ian) and yyan or hhyan (*gian). Such a con- 
trast is a quite general feature of the phonology of Mencius, and 
perhaps of the whole classical language. A glottal stop initial 
occurs only in phrase-initial position; elsewhere it changes me- 
chanically to the homorganic voiced laryngal that Bernhard 
KARLGREN has represented with g-, but that should better be 
denoted by y. The alternation of ian and yyan is therefore auto- 
matically determined by position of the element and creates no 
difficulty whatever for their identification as one. Other examples 
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in Mencius are °F o-hho, B& ii-hhii, etc. On the semantic side 
MULLizE desires to equate “ comment? ” with “ de cette maniére,” 
and rather blandly assumes that everyone will see them at once 
to be the same. Functionally, one is an interrogative word while 
the other is a kind of demonstrative, and these functions are 
probably kept apart in most languages. Precisely in Chinese, 
though Mutu makes no reference to the fact, there is a wide- 
spread communizing of the functions. It is only necessary to 
quote for Mandarin the statement by Y. R. Cuao in Mandarin 
Primer, p. 132, “In general, an interrogative word can be used 
in an indefinite sense.” An example would (in his spelling) be 
jii-shuang “ how many pairs? ” or “ several pairs.” CHao does not 
mention that a stress difference usually distinguishes these mean- 
ings, but Professor L. S. Yana assures me that something of the 
sort is present. In any case, the stress difference is absolutely 
clear in Tangsic (Wu dialect), and results in two contrasting 
tone-patterns. With these analogies before us, then, it is quite 
natural to conclude that “ how? ” in classical Chinese would with 
slight phonetic change become “ somehow.” 

These are cogent arguments of the kind that Mutuix does not 
deal in. One gets the impression that he is only vaguely conscious 
of the sounds of words, and that his primary concern is with 
graphs and ideas. It must be noted in passing that all of the 
last paragraph applies with equal force if initial yén is “ where? ” 
and final yén “ there ” or “ somewhere.” Mutuir’s chief support 
for the rendering “ ainsi ” rests on the observation that yén may 
be substituted for jén in the sense “ étre ainsi.” The connection 
between these is common knowledge, and was remarked on by 
James LeccE in 1861, as quoted in the Study (p. 1): yen “ often 
follows adjectives instead of jan .. . and it certainly partakes of 
the meaning of that character, and equals a lively affirmative 
so!” Mute makes no attempt to explain why yén and jan 
alternate. As a matter of fact he is here engaged in a practice 
that he simultaneously excoriates in SuapicK’s work. When he 
says “on peut remplacer ” or “ yen peut étre remplacé ” he has 
for the most part no text to cite. It is his opinion that the sub- 
stitution could be made, and his opinion may be quite correct. 
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But methodologically this is no different from making up ex- 
amples to prove a point, which is what he sometimes seems to 
accuse SHapick of doing. One wishes to prove that A =B, and 
one cites a text containing A. Then B can be substituted for A, 
therefore B= A. But unless one shows that B is actually sub- 
stituted for A, the only meaning of “ B can be substituted for A ” 
is that one has already decided that A =B. And that is a perfect 
circle. The most extraordinary development of this aspect of 
Mutuie’s method is shown in his infatuation with sé ff. Four 
times on page 142 one meets it enclosed by parentheses in cita- 
tions from Li-ki. This will seem a great mystery until the ex- 
planation is found in his review (pp. 216-19). According to 
Mute the particle so “ est tombée,” what remains is “ l’abrévi- 
ation,” and his purpose is to restore “la formule complete.” In 
other words, incredible as it seems, he proposes to rewrite the 
Li-ki and other classics to suit his own ideas of what the con- 
structions should be. This is so shocking that we trust SHapicK 
will resist the repeated injunction to go and do likewise. Unless 
a scientist is prepared to describe phenomena as he actually finds 
them, he has no business describing them at all. 

Despite this criticism, I have no intention of doubting that yén 
alternates with jdm under certain conditions. This does not 
necessarily make them synonyms. In the citation from ABEL- 
Remusat given above is a rather remarkable observation that 
yén is preferably used after words with a final nasal. It is quite 
possible that this is original with him, but more likely that it was 
suggested by some Chinese scholar. Joseph Henri pz Premare, 
whom Aset-Remusart had read, has a more ambiguous sentence 
that appears in J. G. Bripgman’s translation (p. 205) as follows: 
“The most approved authors have a custom of placing it after a 
like sound.” GABELENTZ (§ 1183c) has rendered this as “ hinter 
Wortern, auf welche es reimt.” I do not find any such remark 
about yén in Wane Yin-chih or in Ma Chien-chung, at the places 
where one might expect it. It seems to be to ApeL-REmusAT’s 
lonely credit that the observation has been put in a scientifically 
usable form. In the Study (p. 19) , where ABeL-REmusat received 
no thanks, the more elaborate statement was made: “ The inter- 
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change between jdn and yén depends on the final of the preceding 
word and on accentuation, that is, it is a matter of sandhi.” The 
first example cited in Muuix’s Note (p. 141, 1. 5) is an excellent 
case in point. The text from 7'so reads HES nyo ghy.myann- 
yan, and the argument is made that it could be replaced by M3¢ 
Hi nyo ghy. myann-nyan. It is obvious that with the second 
element enclitic, as one must believe it to have been, myann-yan 
and myann:nyan would sound exactly the same, and it would 
make no difference which way they were written. The majority 
of the examples cited on page 142 of the Note show a final nasal 
preceding yén or jan, and hence allow for the same explanation. 
Not all of the supposed substitutions of yén for jan are found 
after a nasal sound, but this does not upset the conclusion that 
the alteration is phonetic in its origin. At the same time it must 
be granted that there are contexts in which the meaning of yén 
“in this” and the meaning of jdn “ like this” come very close 
together. The two English sentences “ John is a college boy, and 
so has a great advantage ” or “. . . , and in this he has a great 
advantage ” will suggest very little difference in meaning to any- 
one. On the formal side, there is a curious and still unexplained 
relation between yén and jan. The following paradigms, in my 


spelling for the language of Mencius, are rather striking: 


FF yo “in, at,” ete. ty onyo “like” 

FE yo tsiaa “ in this” Ane nyo tsiaa “ like this” 
Fe7Z (never found) hyjzZ (never found) 

K yan ? $k ~~ nyan “ like it, so” 


Attention was called to this on page 207 of the Study. It is quite 
clear that whatever be the relation of nyan to nyo, the relation of 
yan to yo is the same. It is even probable that the series nyo . . . 
is derived by composition from the series yo... . In Mencius 
the expression “ different from” is always RH yih-yo. Analogi- 
cally one would expect “ similar to ” to be compounded also with 
yo, but there is no occurrence whateyer of 47%, and this strongly 
suggests that nyo already contains the element yo. 

Mutuiz himself would probably argue the interchangeability 
of yén and jdn in only a small number of their occurrences. Most 
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of the Note (pp. 143-175) is concerned with yén in sentence-final 
position. The introductory sentence slides smoothly over a point 
of the utmost importance. The alternation of yén with jan under 
certain conditions is a very strong argument for giving yén in 
such a situation the meaning “ thus ” “like this” “ ainsi.” But 
there is no proof whatever that the yén in the examples on pages 
143-65 has anything to do semantically with the yén that alter- 
nates with jan. They might be connected, but they might also 
be two entirely different words. In this group of examples, then, 
one cannot enter with the assurance that yén means “ ainsi,” but 
must deduce the meaning of yén from the examples themselves, 
And here M. Mu.utx does a most extraordinary thing, as shown 
in the following typical case: 


HFRE “comme son fils avait commis un adultére 
(avec cette femme)” (p. 150, ll. 8-9) 


In Mvutu18’s view, yén is to be translated “comme.” At the same 
time, to complete the sense of the statement, he finds it necessary 
to supply in parentheses “ avec cette femme,” for which he sees no 
equivalent in the text. Fourteen more cases will be found at the 


places indicated below by page and line, where suppletions have 
been made as listed: 
145.17 (envers lui) 153.1 (de la maison de ma mére) 
145.17 (contre lui) 154.14 (dans la cour de i’hdtel) 
146.3 (vers lui) 155.12 (a ce sujet) 
149.12 (contre eux) 155.17 (a la postérité) 


149.28 (aux grands préfets) 155.24, 26,28 (dans ce cas) 
151.22 (en Ts‘ai) 159.27 (pour les affaires de ]’état) 


It is noteworthy that the French construction for what Muir 
finds it necessary to supply is in every case that of a preposition 
and an object. Now it was the conclusion of the Study, twelve 
years previously, that yén is precisely equivalent to a preposition 
and its object. It is hard to imagine that the Chinese writers left 
out so much essential matter that requires the perspicacity of a 
twentieth-century reader to restore. If there is any possibility 
that this essential matter is represented by yén, then it seems 
obvious that what the translator needs to do is not to supply 
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“envers lui” “ contre lui,” etc., which are there already, but to 
leave out the non-essential “ ainsi,” which isn’t there at all. 

Cases of adultére in Tso are fortunately few enough to be cited 
completely from the Harvard-Yenching Concordance: 


1. MBBRRRE 3. SAE ARR EE 
2, BAARRBE 4. BRARRA 
5. RFRERE 


It will be seen that the verb is followed four times by 7% plus a 
name, and in the fifth case, where the name has been given in 
the foregoing context, by yén. One could hardly ask for a better 
demonstration of the fact that yén is # and a pronoun object, to 
be translated “avec lui,” making Mutuim’s emendation “ avec 
cette femme” superfluous. But there is more to the subject. 
When the graph # is found phrase-finally without # and an 


object, it represents a different word “ winter sacrifice ”: 
J Pp 


1, SAR 2. A 3. BEER 


And for those who are interested in sounds it is intriguing to find 
that when it is followed by ¥ plus a name, it still means “ winter 
sacrifice ” and never “ commettre un adultére.” 


1. AFHRHR “held the winter sacrifice at Ch‘ii-wu ” 
2. AFim “held the winter sacrifice at Wen” 


The prepositions F yuo and %# yo are generally considered syn- 
onymous. But one will find on page 206 of the Study a quotation 
from KARLGREN which argues that precisely in the Tso Chuan 
they are differentiated in meaning. I am not prepared to define 
that difference, since it does not occur in Mencius, but we are 
faced with two expressions that contrast, and it is fair enough to 
say that as far as T’so is concerned the graph #& represents 
“commettre un adultére ” only when followed by # or ¥, yo or 
yan. 

In place of this very clear and specific meaning of yen M. 
MULE wishes to substitute a wispy “ ainsi,” and that carries us 
straight back to the sad but beautifully poetic remark of ABEL- 
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Remusat: “ insignifiante comme ye.” For it is difficult to see 
what substantial value this “ ainsi ” has in all the numerous cita- 
tions brought forth by Mutum. In this respect the interpre- 
tation enjoys a privileged immunity from attack. I had con- 
sidered the classic example of such immunity hitherto to be W. 
VISSERING’s interpretation of % yii, cited and, I hope, refuted by 
Professor Walter Srmon in “ Die Bedeutung der Finalpartikel 
%” (MSOS 37([1934].143-168). Vissertne’s proposition was: 
yii, “ according to my conviction, is commonly used when the 
author or speaker expresses his subjective opinion, and char- 
acterizes the thoughts and perceptions founded only on the indi- 
vidual nature of the thinking and speaking person; ...” In 
accordance with this he inserted into his English translations 
such side-remarks as “I think,” “it is supposed,” “in my opin- 
ion,” etc. Now it is obviously impossible to organize a debate on 
the degree of subjectivity or diffidence present in the mind of a 
writer 2,000 years ago, so that this type of grammatical inter- 
pretation appears incapable of being either proved or disproved. 
Mutt1r’s “ ainsi ” shares this privileged status in the mentalistic 
order of things. 

To enjoy this privilege, however, as we noted above, the 
translator must be simultaneously accorded the right of making 
his own additions to the text in parentheses or square brackets. 
This is undoubtedly a time-honored practice. Such a translation 
as Homer Duss’ History of the Former Han Dynasty involves 
the reader in a perfect riot of square brackets on every page. I 
must myself have been guilty of this somewhere, because I am 
conscious of a need for brain-washing. What these square 
brackets usually imply, in the last analysis, is that the translator 
knows what the writer intended to say, but did not have the 
sense or the equipment to say properly. And this is an un- 
charitable attitude toward the languages of other hominum 
sapientum. If a Chinese has said to me “ Shieh-shieh!” I may 
properly report this as “'Thank you!” and not “Thank [you]” 
as though he had looked straight past me. 

There is, I think, a second valid objection to MuLuin’s treat- 
ment of yén. From the subtitles of his three volumes it is clear 
that he works with an elaborate system of word-classes. I have 
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not myself been able to find so far in Mencius more than three 
classes in addition to a rather heterogeneous group of particles 
or “ function-words,” and for even these three I cannot devise 
any distinct demarcation. Muum’s classes, if one may judge 
from his earlier work on the spoken language, are Flemish or 
French translation classes. It would then appear that his “ ainsi ” 
having to do with “la maniére suivie dans l’action ” would have 
to be classified as an adverb. Mutuie finds it convenient in trans- 
lation to smuggle this adverb sometimes to the beginning of his 
sentence. In Chinese it would not be necessary for it to come 
always at the beginning, but, as an adverb, it could not possibly 
be at the end, which, unfortunately, is where it always is. And 
this is an awkward dilemma. 

In the great majority of cases, the robbing of yén from the 
sentence to become an attenuated “ ainsi” leaves the remainder 
unidiomatic, if not untranslatable. An illustration of this is seen 
in line 3 of page 143. The translation by Séraphim Couvreur 
that is cited, apparently with approval, makes four predicates 
out of the above, and this is correct. But Couvreur, too, goes 
astray through misinterpreting yén. MuLLIE seems to assume 
that yén is rendered by him with “ il semble,” and perhaps that 
was CouvreEur’s intention. Then the four verbs that remain have 
no expressed objects, and “la... dans son coeur,... la, ... se 
... dans l’étude et s’y .. .” are all interpretive emendations of the 
square bracket type. But it is a fundamental principle of Chinese 
syntax that these verbs must have objects if they are to express 
an active, transitive meaning. Otherwise they become neuter, 
passive, or plain meaningless. This was expounded in some 
detail in the Study, pp. 5-14. In the present example the required 
object has already been set up for us in the expression ending in 
di yee that forms the topic. It is 4 “study” as object of # 
“in relation to.” 


EFS, BME (IE), MEH (FB), 
BR (=H), VOR (—). 


“ As for the gentleman’s relation to study, he hides away in it, he 
practises in it, he rests in it, he plays in it.” And this is both 
grammatically and stylistically satisfying. Other cases in which 
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the antecedent of yén is clearly and unmistakably expressed as 
#* with an object are found in p. 145, |. 16; p. 151, l. 1; p. 158, 1. 6, 
11; p. 159, 1. 24. 

It is in a related case that M. Mutu attempts his only direct 
refutation of the interpretation “in it ” for yén. On the expres- 
sion #UtAAK he.comments: “Ici on remarque que yén ne 
signifie pas #36 sinon un des deux serait supprimé comme 
inutile.” This is a most curious argument. Applied to the sen- 
tence just quoted it leads to the conclusion that “ ne ” and “ pas” 
cannot both mean “not” in French, sinon M. Mutute aurait 
dai supprimer l’un ou l’autre comme inutile. The argument is 
still more curious in its present context, since MuLuim has ap- 
provingly cited 403% on p. 141, and even adduced support 
from modern colloquial in “les nombreux mots de comparaison 
qui sont completés par la finale {4.” Here is tautology on a 
rampage, and if it needs to be checked by weeding out what is 
“inutile,” both # and {#4 must go. If not, there could hardly 
be a more precise parallel] than that shown by 


MRO nyo.ghy.myann-nyan (p. 141, 1. 10) 
and WHER yo.ghy.kveryan (p. 151, 1. 20). 


Sinologists need to recognize that languages are not private 
cathedrals of mystery adapted for special revelations and pon- 
tifical decrees. The materials of language are as wide open as 
the rocks and the trees, and people have been looking at them 
for a long time with varying reactions. From the animistic 
recognition of each tree or rock as the special abode of a par- 
ticular spirit we have moved to a classification of the features 
common to all trees, and to a scientific statement of the features 
that make a tree different from a rock. There has been progres- 
sive increase in our perceptiveness towards these things, and 
constant improvement in our methods of analysis and description. 
The same thing has, of course, happened in the study of lan- 
guages, and it is time for grammarians of Chinese to put down 
some roots into more solid soil. There are good ways and bad 
ways to describe a language. This cannot be doubted. And with- 
out a pretty rigorous tightening up of the loose nuts and bolts, 
M. Mutute’s way cannot be accepted as very good. 
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DARUPA 


In his brief remarks on the judicial system of the Yiian dynasty 
in La Chine et le droit international Jean Escarra wrote (pages 
5-6): 

A titre d’exemple, une ordonnance de la 2¢ lune de la 2¢ année tche yuan 
(1265) dit que dans les actes concernant |’établissement de tsong kouan fou 
(circonscriptions administratives), s’il arrive qu’une famille relevant d’un 
t’eou hia (chef mongol) ou une famille tchow so a un procés pénal ou civil, 
le fonctionnaire de la direction civile de daruga de la localité convoquera le 
fonctionnaire de la direction intéressée pour trancher |’affaire; si ce dernier [6] 
ne répond pas & la convocation, le fonctionnaire de la direction civile tranchera 
laffaire selon son propre jugement.? 


In his review* of this work Paul Pe.titiot remarked (pages 
171-172) : 


P. 5 (et texte chinois correspondant p. 413): Lire 3484 9f§ ta-lou-houa- 
tch’e, darwyaci; je ne crois pas qu’un seul texte de l’époque mongole écrive 
daruya, bien que cette [172] forme se rencontre par la suite. 


To understand this remark by PEL.ioT it is necessary, I think, 
to assume that by the words “ un seul texte de |’époque mongole ” 
he meant “un seul texte chinois de l’époque mongole.” Other- 
wise, it would be necessary to conclude that he was not aware 
of the occurrence of the word in several Mongolian sources of the 


*Paris, A. Pevone, Editeur, 1931, in-8, xx-+ 419 pages +7 pages of “ Additions ” 
and “Corrections” [= Revue générale de Droit international public, Numéro 4). 

*In note 14 Escarra stated: 

“Je dois ces renseignements & l’obligeance de M. P. Ratchnevsky, qui a bien voulu 
les extraire & mon intention de sa traduction francaise du code des Yuan (ch. 102 
du Yuan che) sous presse (notes sur l’art. 513) .” 

*In TP 29 (1982) .170-173. 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This, I am certain, was not 
the case. 

Although the form darwya might be said, on the basis of the 
frequency of its occurrence in the early texts, to have been less 
commonly used than the form darwyaéi, the remarkable fact is 
that in the Mongolian texts in the Uighur script from the Middle 
East and from Central Asia the only attested form is daruya, 
whereas, in the Mongolian texts from China, those in the Uighur 
script and those in the ’Phags-pa script, both darwya and daruwyaci 
are attested. 

Since daruya ‘~darwyaéi) constitutes one of the key terms in 
the administrative vocabulary of thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and 
fifteenth-century Mongolian, it may be useful at this time to 
assemble the texts in which it is found in anticipation of a more 
thorough study of the office of darwya during the period in 
question. In this connection, it may, I think, also be useful to 
say a few words about darwya as an adverb with the meaning of 
“ continually,” “ constantly,” “always.” For the purpose of dis- 
cussion, therefore, I shall differentiate these as darwya (1) and 
darwya (2). 

Daruya (1) 


The word is attested in the plural (darwyas) in line 4 of the 
Bicig of Abaya of (?) 1267/ (?) 1279: 
[2] Samayar-a. jayura 
[3] biikiin balayad- 
[4] un daruyas-ta 
[5] noyad-ta 
“A Samayar, aux gouverneurs et commandants des villes qui sont sur le 
chemin, . . .” 4 


It is attested in the singular (daruwya) in line 35 of the Mon- 
golian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335: 


[35] . . . sui luu duu sunggon wuu-yin daruy-a. . . 
.. . daruya of the sui luuw duu sunggon wuu (sui-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu RAR 


ABM HT)... - 


“Cf. Antoine Mosrarrt and Francis Woodman Cuzaves, “ Trois documents mongols 
des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15 (1952) .419-506 (pp. 438, 484, 436). 
°Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in 
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It is also attested in the singular in the letter of Oljei Temiir 
of 1408, forty years after the end of the “époque mongole r 
in China: 

[1] Oljeitemiir iige [man]u 
[2] Qoéo-yin Cingtemiir iduqud-ta irketii daruy-a 
[3] [T]iimen Bolad-tai-a . . 
Word of Us, Oljei Temiir. 
To the iduqud, Cing Temiir, of Qoéo, 
To Tiimen Bolod-tai, the mighty daruya, . . . 


6 


Turning now to the texts in the ’Phags-pa script we find the 
following occurrences of the word daruqas: 
1) Biéig of Mangala of 1276: 
[3] ... balaqadu[n] 
[4] silde[e]Jdun daruqasda.. . 


“|..K...JapyraM ropoyos # celeHHi...”” 
[“. .. to... the darugas of the cities and of the towns . . .”] 


2) Biéig of Qayisan of 1305: 


[4] balaqadun daruqasda 
“ Aux gouverneurs . . . des villes, .. . 


8) Jarliq of Buyantu Qayan of 1314 (1): 


Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950) .1-181 (pp. 75, 100, 124, notes 213 and 
214). 

In note 218 on page 124 of this publication I first announced my intention to treat 
of darwya in the present article. 

°Cf. G. J. Ramsrept, “Mongolische Briefe aus Iduqut-Schahri bei Turfan,” 
Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Kl. (1909) 838-848 (p. 843). 

Ramstept’s translation (p. 843) reads: 

+9 Oljei-Temiir, Unser Wort! 

Dem Iduq-qut von Chodscho, Cingtemiir, dem machthabenden Daruga Tiimen- 
Buluntai, . . .” 

The translation “Oljei-Temiir, Unser Wort,” as demonstrated on page 435 of 
“Trois documents mongols . . .,” is not quite exact. The element “Buluntai” in 
the name “Tiimen-Buluntai” is an incorrect reading of “Bolad-tai.” The name 
Tiimen Bolad-tai appears to mean “ He who has ten thousand [pieces of] steel.” 

"Cf. N. N. Poppe, Kpagpatuaa mucbMeHHocth [Square Script] (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1941), pp. 60, 61. 

*Cf. Paul Pexxior, “Un rescrit mongol en écriture <’phags-pa>,” on pages 621-624 
of Giuseppe Tucci’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Vol. II (Rome, 1949). 
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[4] . . . balaqadun 
[5] daruqasda .. . 
...K...JapyramM ropoyos...”® 
[“. .. to... the darugas of the cities . . .”] 


4) Jarliq of Buyantu Qayan of 1314 (2): 


[5] . . . balaqadun 
[6] daruqasda .. . 
...K... Zapyram ropoyos .. .”?° 
[“. .. to... the darugas of the cities . . .”] 


5) ‘Iji of the Widow of Darmabala of 1321: 


[4]... balaqadun daruqusda .. . 
“...K...Japyram ropozos...”™ 
[“. .. to... the darugas of the cities . . .”] 


6) Jarliq of Toyon Temiir of the Chih-cheng %1E period (1341- 
1368) : 
[6] {balagadjun daruqas{da] 
“ 4S pe NESE TE oi AGAR MK”? 


[To the ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) of the cities ”] 


7) Jarliq of Toyon Temiir of (?) 1350: 


(6] . . . balagadun daruqas 
(7] | 
... an der Gouverneure . . . der Stidte .. .” 18 


“ 


[82] ... balaqadun daruqas noyadda .. . 
“.. » den Gouverneuren und Behérden der Stiadte.” 14 


8) Jarliq of Toyon Temiir of 1351: 


[5] bem) 
[6] laqadun daruqasda 


*Cf. N. N. Popp, op. cit., pp. 64, 65. 

*° Cf. N. N. Poprg, op. cit., pp. 68, 69. 

Cf. N. N. Popps, op. cit., pp. 72, 73. 

* Cf. Han Ju-lin Si fie Pk, “Ch‘eng-tu Meng-wen sheng-chih-pei k‘ao-shih” GAB 
ed pba 9 = _(“Liinscription mongole en écriture “phags-pa de Tch’eng-tou ”) 
in Studia Serica 2(1941) [187]-149 (pp. 148, 144). 

“Cf. Erich Harniscu, “Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der 
Mongolenherrschaft,” Berichte iiber der Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse 92. Band. 1940.2.Heft, pp. 
1-74-+ 4 Tafeln (pp. 58, 62). 

** Cf. Haeniscu, op. cit., pp. 58, 63. 
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“_. an die Gouverneure . . . der Stadte . . 


9) Jarliq of Toyon Temiir of (?) 1352: 


[5] ... balaqadun daruqasda . . 


“an... die Gouverneure . . . der Stadte. . .” 1° 


It is interesting to observe that, in the Chinese text of each of 
the above-mentioned documents which is bilingual, the equivalent 
of daruga is ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (darwyatt) . 

The word is also attested twice in the plural (darwyas) side 
by side with darwyadéin, a plural in -n of darwyaéi, in § 263 of the 
Mongyol-un ni’uéa to[b]éa’an or Secret History of the Mongols 
(Yuan-ch‘ao pi-shih 7C#ABH , Continuation 1.50a2-51a5) , which 
reads as follows: 


basa Sarta’ul irgen-i abun baraju Cinggis qahan jarliy bolurun balayad 
balayad-tur daruyatin talbiju Uriinggeti balayasun-ata Yalawati Masqud 
nereten ecige kG’iid qoyar Qurum3i oboytan [50b] Sarta’ul irejii balayasun-u 
yosu déré Cinggis qa’an-a iigiilejii yosun-tur adali meden kelelegdejii k6’tid-i 
inu Masqud Qurumii-yi bidanu daruyas-lu’a Buqar Semisgen Uriinggeti Udan 
Kisyar Uriyang Giisen Daril teri’iiten balayad-i mede’iilen [51a] tii8ijii ecige-yi 
inu Yalawaci-yi abéiraju Kitad-un Jungdu balayasu mede’iiliin ab¢irabua. 
Sartaytai gii’iin-nece Yalawati Masqud gqoyar-un balayasun-u téré yosun 


cidayu-yin tula Kitad irgen-i mede’iilen daruyas-lu’a tii3iba. 


Inasmuch as this is the first reference in a Mongolian text to 
the darwya ~ darwyaéi institution as such, it merits, I think, an 
integral translation *’ into English: 


Again, when, after*® taking the Sarta’ul?® people, Cinggis Qahan had 


*® Cf. HaEniscn, op. cit., pp. 59, 63. 

‘© Cf. Haeniscu, op. cit., pp. 60, 65. 

*’ Previous translations of this section will be found in Erich Harniscu, Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941), pp. 187-138; Erich Harniscu, Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1948), p. 182; S. A. Kozin, CokpoBeHHoe cKa3aHue, 
Vol. I (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941), p. 189; Kosayasmt Takashiro /h>kiy VS Mf, 
Moko no hishi 5 FOAM [Secret History of the Mongols] (Tdkys, 1940), pp. 
284-285; Kospayasut Takashird, Moko no hishi (Tikyé, 1941), pp. 281-282; K. Grdn- 
BecH, “ Chinggis Khans Erobring af Persien,” Saertryk af ,, st og Vest “ Afhandlinger 
Tilegnede Prof. Dr. Phil. Arthur Christensen 1945, pp. 94-104 (p. 99); Ahmet Temir, 
Mogollarn Gizli Tarihi, I (Ankara, 1948), p. 185. 

* Lit., “ finishing.” 

* For Sarta’ul cf. Paul Peuuior, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [13], note 1; 


16 
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issued an order, placing daruwyadin in cities and cities, there coming two 
Sarta’ul of the QurumSi “° clan, father and son,?1 whose names were Yalawati 2? 
and Masqud,?* speaking unto Cinggis Qa’an the customs and laws ** of 
cities, [the latter] being told so as to know [the custom after which cities 
are governed] like unto [that which] the custom [truly is],?> appointing his 
son 2*—the Qurum3i Masqud—, making [him] to govern with our daruyas 


p. [216], note 4; TP 27(1980).31, note 2; Francis Woodman Curaves, “ The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949) .101, note 
33; Paul Pexuior and Louis Hamsis, Histoire des Campagnes de Gengis Khan: 
Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng low 1(1951).151, 253. 

2°Tn his article “Le nom du ywarizm dans les textes chinois” in TP 34(1938- 
1989) .146-152, Paul Pexxior discussed this name in the following terms (p. 150): 

“Mais la forme la plus curieuse est celle fournie par |’Histoire secréte des Mongols 
de 1240, transcrite phonétiquement en chinois 4 la fin du XIV® siécle; précisément a 
propos de Mahmiid Yalavaé et de ses fils, l’ethnique xwarizmi y apparait (§ 263) 
sous la forme Qurumii. Cette forme demande quelques explications. Le mongol des 
XIII*-XIV° siécles confond x- et q-. Les transcripteurs de la fin du XIV® siécle 
n’avaient plus une connaissance directe du nom, et |’écriture mongole ne distingue pas 
entre o et u; nous pourrions donc, en principe, corriger en *QorumSi ou *xorumii, 
mais on va voir que les autres emplois du nom supposent qu-. Quant a l’u de la 
seconde syllabe, nous l’avons déja rencontré dans le nom de Noyai *x6rusmi. Le § 
provient de ce que, dans le courant du XIII® siécle, s est toujours passé & § devant i 
en mongol. Nous avons donc affaire ici 4 une forme métathétique -ms) m3- au lieu de 
-sm- < -zm-; cette métathése est vraisemblablement un fait mongol.” 

*1 Lit., “father and sons.” In eéige ké’iid we have an instance of a plural (k@’iid) 
by attraction. Hence Prxuiot’s phrasing “ précisément & propos de Mahmiid Yalavaé 
et de ses fils” is, strictly speaking, inaccurate. 

*2TIn his review of E. Harniscnu’s “ Die letzten Feldziige Cinggis Han’s und sein 
Tod nach der ostasiatischen Ueberlieferung,” AM 9 (1933) 503-551, in TP 31(1934- 
1935) .157-167, Paul Pextiot remarked (p. 163): “mais Mahmid Yalavaéi, de nom 
de famille Qurumii, c’est-a-dire le Khwarezmien, est bien connu, de méme que son 
fils Mas‘iid; ils ne sont entrés en rapport avec Gengis-khan que lors de la campagne 
contre les Musulmans, aprés 1218, . . .” 

In note 1 on page 15 of “Le nom du xwarizm . . .” (see note 20 above) Petuior 
again remarked: “C’est bien lui le Mahmiid de ywarizm qui fut envoyé en ambassade 
au xwarizm-sah par Gengiskhan en 1218, ainsi que l’a supposé Barthold, Turkestan’, 
396. La meilleure biographie de Mahmid Yalavaé (mais qui a ignoré la mission de 
1218) est celle de T’ou Ki, Mong-wou-eul che-ki, 46, 2-3.” 

The name Yalawaéi means “Envoy,” “Prophet” in Turkish. Cf., e.g., Paul 
Pe.uior, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or (Paris, 1949), p. 149. 

*8 See note 22 above. 

**In the expression yosu déré the word déré~téré which occurs below in the 
expression téré yosun. The alternation of d and ¢ in initial and medial positions is 
very common in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., Kidad ~ Kitad, qadun ~ qatun, etc. 

**T.e., “so as to have an adequate knowledge of the custom whereby cities are 
governed.” *° Lit., “sons.” 
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cities headed by Bugar,2? Semisgen,?* Uriinggeci,?® Udan,*° Kisyar,** Uri- 
82 and Giisen Daril®* and bringing his father, Yalawati, he brought 


yang, 


27 As remarked by Pexiior in note 5 on page 129 of Notes sur Phistoire .. .,; 
“Buga est dans l’Histoire secréte le nom de Bukhara, . . .” 

The name was inadvertently omitted from the list of “Stadte” in the first and 
second editions of Harniscn’s translation (pp. 188 and 179 respectively) . 

28The name Semisgen< Turkish Sémiz Kand (“Fat City”). Cf. “Sémizkénd = 
Samargand I, 288, 11, III, 111, 5” in C. Brockenmann’s Mitteltiirkischer Wort- 
schatz nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), 
p. 248. Cf. also Paul Peturor, TP 28 (1931) .220; TP 31 (1934-1935) .159; Notes sur 
VHistoire ..., p. 163. 

2° For this name cf., e. g., Paul Penzior’s review of A. Yu. Yakusovskti’s Razvaliny 
Urgenéa (“Les ruines d’Urgené”) in TP 28 (1931) 237-238. Cf. also his remark: 
“Par ailleurs, les textes chinois parlent alors d’Urginé (Gurginj), la capitale du 
xwarizm, plutét qu’ils ne nomment le royaume; . . .” on page 149 of “Le nom du 
xwarizm ...” (see note 20 above). 

8°The name Udan is the same as Kdsyari’s “ Udun Land in Xotan und dessen 
Bewohner I, 72, 15.” Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 251. On page 127 of his “ Note 
sur les anciens noms de Kuéa, d’Aqsu et d’Ué-Turfan” in TP 22 (1928) .126-132, Paul 
Pe.uior remarked: “. . . Dang des conditions inconnues, et de méme qu’ils appelaient 
Khotan du nom déformé de Odon, les Mongols employaient pour le nom de Kuta 
la forme assez aberrante Kiisin; .. .” (See note 33 below.) In a “ note supplémentaire ” 
to note 1 on page 36 of Louis Hampts’ Le chapitre cvit du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945) 
Paul Petuior remarked: “Odon est, sous les Mongols, le nom mongol de Khotan; . . .” 
From this it appears that Udan ~ Udun ~ Odon. 

Erich Harniscu, Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941), p. 188, 
has: “Udan-Hotan (N)? 263.” Cf. also Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen 
(Leipzig, 1948), p. 179. GrgnBecu, op. cit., p. 99, did not identify the name: 
“Udan(?).” The question mark may be removed in all cases. On page 183 of his 
Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1989), Erich Harntscu registered 
the name as follows: “ Udan O 202, 263.” The reference to § 202 is an error and must 
be deleted. 

* Kisyar (= ?Kisyar < ?*Kasyar) is “ Kasyar die beriihmte Stadt.” Cf. Brocket- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 245. 

**In the list of “Stidte” in the first and second editions of his translation 
Haeniscu suggests: “Uriyang—Yerkand (N)? 263” (pp. 188 and 180 respectively) . 
GR¢NBECH, op. cit., p. 99, has “ Uriyang (?).” 

**In the name Giisen Daril the first element is “ Kiisén = Kiiéé Ort an der 
Grenze der Uiyuren I, 389, 3.” Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 245. 

In his article “A propos des Comans” in JA 15 (1920) .125-185, Paul Pexuior drew 
attention to this form in the following terms (p. 181): 

“Nous avons ainsi en méme temps une identification certaine pour le pays dont 
parle Rachid-ed-Din et dont M. Marquart a lu les noms KiaSan et Kusaqu-Car-Kuia. 
Pour des raisons qui jusqu’ici nous échappent, le pays appelé aujourd’hui Koutcha 
(Kata, prononcé localement Katar) et pour lequel les transcriptions anciennes des 
Han ou des T’ang supposent une forme originale *Kadti, a été appelé a |’époque 
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[him], making [him] to govern the city of Jungdu ** (Chung-tu) of the Kitad.** 
Because, among ** the Sartaytai*’ people, both Yalawaci and Masqud are 
skillful in the laws and customs of cities, he appointed [them], with [our] 
darwyas, making [them] to govern the Kitad people. 


In this passage the word darwyaéin is glossed 8i*F'H 4% (503) 
“ title of the officer who garrisons and defends ” and darwyas is, 


mongole et sous les Ming Kisan généralement transcrit Hh JE K’iu-sien™. La 
forme Kisan (= Kiisin) nous est également attestée par le Tarikh-i Rachidi™, 
Il est évident que c’est la le Oo ry Kiasan de Rachid-ed-Din, qui est heaecures 
ment & corriger en O Le 95 Kisan. D’autre part, ce méme nom de Kisan doit former 
de quelque maniére le début du mystérieux « Kusaqu-Car-Kuia >. 


( Cf, par exemple BretscHNe ER, Med. Res., I, 168; II, 315, 880. Y joindre Yuan che, 
chap. 12, fol. 5r°, 7r°. On a GBH Kou-sien (= Giisiin; corr. BE K’ou-sien = Kiisiin?) 
dans le § 263 du Yuan tch’ao pi che. La transcription chinoise est formelle en faveur de Kiisiin 


et non Kiisiin ou KuSan. 
() Cf. Exias et Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, & Vindex, s.v. Kuchar et Kusan.” 


On page 127 of his “Note sur les anciens noms . . .” (see note 30 above) Paul 
Pe.uiot again drew attention to the form of the name in the Secret History, stating: 
. Dans des conditions inconnues, et de méme qu’ils appelaient Khotan du nom 
déformé de Odon, les Mongols employaient pour le nom de Kuta la forme assez 
aberrante Kiisin; c’est celle qu’on a dés la premiére moitié du XIII® siécle dans 
VHistoire secrete des Mongols*®; les Chinois lV’ont adoptée parfois sous les formes 
425 K‘ou-sien, Hat K‘iu-sien, ete.; elle apparait réguligrement dans le Tarikh-i- 
Rasidi®; peut-étre est-ce aussi la le Khu-sen nommé par un texte du Tanjur®. 
Je me borne a donner ici ces indications trés — que je me propose de reprendre 
un jour en plus grand détail. 


2) Dans le premier chapitre du “ supplément ‘“‘, Cf., pour d’autres sources de l’époque mongole, 
mes remarques du J.A., 1920, I, 181-184. 

%) Cf. l’index de la traduction d’Elias et Ross, s.v. Kusan. 

© Cf. P. Cordier, Catal. du fonds tibétain, III, 483.” 


The element Daril is still not clear. It is interesting to observe that in note 6 on 
page 108 of Paul Pexuior’s posthumous Histoire secréte des Mongols, there is suggested 
an alternate reading “ Giisén-darim? ” for the Giisén-daril of the text. 

sh Jungdu is the Chinese Chung-tu #4 (“Central Capital”), the name of 
Peking during the Chin 4 dynasty. It is glossed Tai-tu AB (51a2) (“Grand 
Capital”), the name of Peking during the Yiian dynasty. For a discussion of this 
gloss here and elsewhere in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih cf. William Huna, “The Trans- 
mission of the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951). 
433-492 (pp. 458-459). 

*° For Kitad cf. note 18 on page 317 of my article “The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- 
in the Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 11 (1948) .811-820. 

*° Lit., “from.” 

®7 For Sartaytai cf. the references cited in note 19 above. 
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in each instance, glossed &&*F# (50b3 and 51a5) “he who 
garrisons and defends.” 

On page 403a of the “ Cmucok TIOpKCKHX C1OB M (ppas, HE 
uMeIOWWMX MOHTOAbCKOrO NepeBora ” [“ List of Turkish words and 
phrases not having a Mongolian translation ”] on pages 402-408 
of N. N. Poppr’s Monroapcxuii caopapb MyKagzaumart ast-Aza6 ** 
[Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab] we find a solitary 
example of darwya in Arabic script: 


daruya 4£9)\s Hau¥abHUK (M.) 170 
[daruya #&3.\2 chief (M.) 170”] 


That Poprr did not regard darwya as Turkish is obvious from 
the statement with which he prefaced his “ List of Turkish words 
and phrases .. .”: “ CpeM HAX HMeeTCA 3HAYHTeAbHOe KOMM4eCTBO 
CIOB, B J€HCTBUTebHOCTH MOHTOJbCKHX HIM BO BCAKOM caly4ae 
BCTPeYalOWMXCAH B MOHTOJbCKOM A3BIKe, KaKOBbI€e OTMCUCHbI 
3HakoM (M.)” [“ Among them there is a considerable quantity of 
words, in reality Mongolian or in any case encountered in the 
Mongolian language, which (are) marked by the sign (M.)”’]. 

Although it is not the purpose of this paper to trace either the 
usage of the word darwya in later Mongolian sources or its history 
as a loan-word in languages other than Mongolian, as one example 
of its tenacity in the capacity of a loan-word, I can do no better 
than to cite the excellent note by V. Mrnorsxy on page 141 of the 
rich “ Commentary ” (pp. 110-186) on his English translation 
(pp. 41-109) of the Tadhkirat al-Mulik,*°—a note which might 
very well serve as a point of departure for the study of the history 
of the word in Persian: 

§ 54. Dartena, in Mongolian “ chief,” is a common administrative term. 
Judging by the Ahsan al-tavarikh, 489 (v.i., p. 185) it was applied to 
governors in general, but in later times was more particularly used as the 


title of the governor of the capital (§77). On the other hand, in large 
government departments the head clerks controlling’ the staff were also called 


** Part I-II (Moscow-Leningrad, 1938) [= Tpyant Unctutyta Bocroxospesenua 
XIV}. 

*° A Manual of Safavid Administration (circa 1187/1725), Persian Text in Facsimile 
(B. M. Or. 9496) (London, 1948). 
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dariigha. Such were the darigha of the Farrash-khina (§106) and the 
darigha of the Secretariat. The amount of the latter’s salary (§ 105) shows 
that he was of considerable rank. His close association with the Nazir of the 
Secretariat appears from f. 59a, but he was subordinated to the Mustaufi 
al-mamilik (f. 28a). A ddarigha-yi daftar-khana is mentioned (f. 72b) in 
connection with the activities of the Dt. of Endowments, but we cannot 
definitely affirm his identity with § 54. 


On the basis of these texts it would appear that the word 
darwya was in more common use than hitherto suspected. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to anticipate its occurrence in still 
other texts which are yet to be discovered. 


Daruya (2) 


In §44 of the Secret History of the Mongols it is told how, 
after the death of Bodonéar, Je’iiredei was expelled from the 
jiigeli *° sacrifice on the following pretext (1.26a3-4) : 


ger daru’a Adangga Urianggadai gii’iin alu’a. te’iinii’ei bui je. 
“There was continually an Adangga Uriangqai man in the tent. He is 
probably [a son] of his.” 


This is the only passage in the Secret History in which the word 
daru’a occurs. As a matter of fact, it is transcribed @#M 
(ta-lu-a) (26a3) with the gloss 7i)!| (ch‘ang-ch‘uan) (“constant 
river ” = “ constantly ”). Harniscu, in his edition of the text * 
(p. 5 §44), transcribed it “dalu’a’.” In note 5 on page 106 of 
his “ Anmerkungen zum Text” (pp. 105-124) he remarked: 
“® = darun standig.” In his Wérterbuch, however, he registered 
it as follows (p. 32): “ dalu’a (1. daru’a ?) vgl. darun, 7)!] immer, 
bestandig 44.” In the entry on “ darun ” we find: “darun (vgl. 
dalu’a) 7#J!l immer, standig nacheinander 234; Kowalewski: 
darui.” ** Kozin (op. cit., p. 207 § 44) has “daru’a” and (op. 


“Cf. my paper “The Jiigeli Sacrifice in the Secret History of the Mongols” to 
be published in a forthcoming issue of the HJAS. 

** Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1937) . 

“?Tt is not clear to me for what reason Harniscu referred to the word darui in 
Kowatewski (see note below). Although the words are etymologically related, they 
are semantically distinct. Kowatewski defined darui as follows: “ tout de suite, tout a 
lheure, & l’instant, immédiatement, de suite.” It was, I think, B. Ya. Vuaprircov 
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cit. p. 403 §44) “daruya.” On page 527 of his “ Caopapu ” 
[(“ Glosses”] (op. cit., pp. 521-619), under § 43 instead of § 44, 
however, he registered the word with the preceding word (ger) , 
which he read ker, as follows: “ ker darua NOCTOAHHbI MOCeTHTeIb, 
gapcerfaTai, cBol YenoBeK B 2ome ” [“ ker darua constant visitor, 
frequenter, one’s own man in the house”. Cf. also “ker darua 
NOCTOAHHDIM MOCeTHTeb LOMA, CBOM YeOBeK B Ome, 44” [“ ker 
darua constant visitor of the house, one’s own man in the house. 
44] on page 618. Prxuior (op. cit., p. 9 §44) transcribed it 
“ daru’a.” There is, in this instance, however, no footnote indi- 
cating that the reading adopted in his transcription of the text 
is not that of the original. Surratort Kurakichi, in his transcrip- 
tion of the text,** has (p. 26a): “ daluya.” 

In the first edition of Haxrniscn’s translation (op. cit., p. 6 
§ 44) the words ger daru’a Adangga Uriangqadai gii’iin alu’a are 
rendered: “ ,, In der Jurte ist standig ein Mann von den Adangha 
Urianghat gewesen. . . .“.” The same rendering is found in the 
second edition of his translation (op. cit., p. 6 § 44). In Kozin’s 
translation we read (op. cit., p. 83 § 44): “. .. HekHH Aganxa- 
YpaHxazaeu Obi AOMAaWIHHM 3aBcerfaTaem ...” [“.. . a certain 


Adankha-Uryankhadaec was a household frequenter . . .”]. 
Pe.uiot translated the same words (op. cit., p. 127 § 44): “Il y 


” 


a constamment a la maison l’homme Adangqa-Uriangqadai'; .. . 
Of the transcriptions that of Kozin (“darua”) and that of 


who first discussed the etymology of darui on page 56 of his little paper “ OctatKu 
IpHyacTHA HacTOMMLero BPeCMeHH B MOHTONbCKOM A3bIKe” (“ Restes du participe 
présent en mongol”) in Jloknagbr Pocculickoi Axanemun Hayk 1924 (Comptes 
Rendus de l Académie des Sciences de Russie), pp. 55-56, where he stated: 

“MoxkHO JyMaTb, ¥TO MbI HMe€eM JleIO C NOMOGHDIMH 2Ke OCTATKaMH participii 
praesentis B CJe€YIOWMX AaMOPHbIX O6pa3so0BaHHAX: ‘yarui « Gombe, Somee » 
<v. yar- « BbIXOMUTb >; darut « TOTYAC, HEMeAJICHHO > < v. daru- « MaBHTb, KaTb >», 
ae ta 

(“It can be thought that we have to do with similar vestiges of the participium 
praesentis in the following amorphous. formations: yarui “ more ” < v. yar- “ to go out ”; 
darui “instantly, immediately ”<v. daru- “ to press, to squeeze. . . .”] 

The word darui very literally means “ pressing.” Used of one action which “ presses 
upon another” it came to mean “immediately.” It is, therefore, as we shall see 
below, not semantically comparable to darwya (2). 

“*Sumatort Kurakichi (9 ii 7a, Onyaku-Mébun Genché-Hishi PERE WIC 
WABI (The Toyd Bunko, Tokyé, 1942). 
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Petuiot (“daru’a”) are correct and of the translations that of 
Haeniscu and that of Pexuior are correct. The fact that 
Haeniscu has “1. daru’a? ” in his Wérterbuch indicates, however, 
that he was aware that the transcription in the original text 
presented a problem. Koztn’s translation is inaccurate, however, 
by virtue of the fact that he took ger daru’a as a term in itself. 
- The fact is that in the transcription in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
a @ was omitted, through a scribal or cutting inadvertance, from 
the upper left-hand side of the character #. That the correction 
&# is entirely warranted is evident not only from the fact that the 
synonymous form darun, a converbum modale in -n of daru- 
“to press” is twice attested with the same Chinese gloss (7JII) 
in § 234 of the Secret History (10.9b5 and 10.10a2) , where it is 
transcribed #Aft (da-run) , but also from the fact that the word 
darwya is attested with precisely the same meaning in a Mongolian 
text in the Uighur script. 
In the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching ** we read 

(19a6-19b1) : 

[6] gan metii ecige 

[7] -degen daruy-a asaraydaysan ati-daéa kiindii 

[1] iigei 

There is nothing more important (lit., “ heavier”) than the kindness of 

having continually been cared for by one’s father who is like a sovereign. 


This is a translation of the words ##ia-Z [5] BRE in the 
Chinese text. James Lecar, The Hsido King,* p. 479, rendered 
the sentence as follows: “his [i.e., ‘the son’s ’—F. W. C.] ruler 
and parent (in one), his father deals with him accordingly, and 
no generosity could be greater than this.” 

For this explanation of daruya which, strictly speaking, does 
not correspond to any single word in the original text, I am 
indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in a letter 
dated 8 July 1951, wrote: 


““ Cf. note 60 on page 515 of my article “A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries” in HJAS 14(1951) .493-526. 
“© The Sacred Books of the East (2nd ed., 1899), III. 
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Daruya est le mot du § 44 de l’Hist. secr. que la transcription chinoise rend 
fautivement par dalu’a et qu’il faut lire darw’a. La glose en est ‘ff JI] “ con- 
tinuellement ”. Cf. le mo. daruca- $jqi, darucabar Fe 7 AI—Mt (Mongyol 
nanggiyad isiig-iin toli bicig, f. 159r) . 


* 
* * 


The word daruya is registered in KowaLrewski ** (3.1672a-b) 
with the following definitions: “chef, gouverneur, lieutenant, 
mandataire, commissaire, surveillant.” Although any of these 
definitions is generally applicable in the case of darwya (1), 
certainly none of them is applicable in the case of daruya (2). 

We must observe, first of all, that both darwya (1) and darwya 
(2) are apparently morphologically identical, although semanti- 
cally distinct. The word darwya is a nomen deverbale derived from 
the verb daru- by means of the suffix -ya. The verb daru- is 
registered in KowaLewski (3.167la-1672a) with the following 
definitions: “presser, serrer: *opprimer, poursuivre: * cacher, 
céler, recéler: * vaincre; dompter, réprimer, refréner: ° imprimer 
(un livre) ; ° sceller, cacheter: * saler: * couver.” * 

In his treatment of the suffix -ya/-ge in § 2 on pages 94-95 of his 
article “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen ” in 
Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .89-126, N. Poppe wrote: 


*° Joseph Etienne Kowa.ewsx1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais Vol. I (Kasan, 
1844), Vol. II (Kasan, 1846), and Vol. III (Kasan, 1849). 

*"TIn addition to these closely related meanings of daru-, there are still others of 
which the following are examples: 

On pages 298-299 of the third part of Antoine Mosrasrt’s article “Sur quelques 
passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols” in HJAS 15 (1952) 285-407, we read: 

“ E%iten daru- “bloquer la porte (4 I’extérieur)”. A rapprocher [299] l’expression 
ordos ube xalga paru- “tenir la porte fermée au moyen d’objets amoncelés contre 
elle ou en s’accotant contre elle” (Dict. ord., p. 128b). “Die Tiir verriegeln ” 
(Haenisch) n’est pas une traduction exacte.” 

In note 84 on page 445 of their article “Trois documents mongols . . .,” MostTarrt 
and Cigeaves remarked: 

“Nous profitons de l’occasion pour signaler encore une autre traduction de Pelliot 
que nous considérons comme incorrecte. Cet auteur traduit les mots des 1. 20-21 de 
ce rescrit yuan-si-yim bodisi’ud-dur jula sitha’akhu thosun | darun athukhayi par 
“qu’ils pressent V’huile pour allumer des lampes au bodhisattva Avalokitesvara ”. 
Nous pensons qu’il faut traduire: “qu’ils fournissent I’huile pour allumer des lampes, 
poll Cf. Houa i i iu, IIb, 5b, 2, 4 daru- glosé par el na “présenter (a titre de 
tribut) ”.” 
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§ 2 Das suffix -ya dient zur Bildung des Nomen imperfecti, z. B. Khalkh. 
Bdégd Gappzorpon Orytpé ‘ liess es an dem Platze, wo es friiher gewesen war’ 
(KKM, S. 25). Dasselbe Suffix finden wir auch in einer Reihe deverbaler 
Nomina, z. B. iigiir-ge ‘ Last’ zu iigiir- ‘ auf die Schultern laden’; qam/ji-ja< 
qamji-ya ‘ Verbindung ’ zu qamji- ‘ verbinden’ usw. (Vgl. KKM, S. 86). 

Es muss aber hinzugefiigt werden, dass es nicht immer sicher ist, ob wir 
das Suffix -ya oder ~yan (Vgl. §5) vor uns haben, da das auslautende n leicht 
abfallt. Daher muss man damit rechnen, dass die Endung -ya nicht immer 
auf *-ya zuriickgeht, sondern auch auf *-yan zuriickgehen kann. 

Dieses Suff. -ya finden wir auch in den deverbalen Nomina auf -yaci, wo 
-€i ein denominales Suffix ist und zur Bildung des Nomen actoris dient, z. B. 
biéi-geci ‘ Schreiber ’ zu [95] biéi- ‘ schreiben ’; Kalm. ald-ts2 ‘ Morder ’ zu alo- 
‘ téten ’; Kalm. zwrd-tsi ‘ Maler’ zu zur-< jiru- ‘ zeichnen ’ usw. (Vgl. Korvicz. 
Kalm. Gr., § 82). 


The most literal meaning of daruya, a nomen imperfecti in 
form, but a nomen actoris in function, would appear to be “ the 
presser ” in the sense of “ that which presses” or “the one who 
presses.” As a matter of fact, the word is so defined in the 
Ts‘ao-mu-tzu “@AF* of Yen Tzu-chii #F#F,** the earliest 
Chinese source in which I have found it attested. It occurs there 
in the entry on ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (darwyaci) in 3 (ts‘e 3) .28a9-28bl, 
which reads as follows: °° 


TH NR AE SABER. SMM —-h-RZIG. WA 
FAITE’ o TENT UE FERAUF.. SEAS FE [28] HSE SS Bey fl EI 
Die Fih. IF AG  eE ZIL 


In each of the lu (“ routes ”) , chou (“ prefectures ”), and hsien (“ districts ”) 
of the Yiian there was appointed a senior officer called ta-lu-hua-ch‘th 
(darwyaci). He was in charge of the seal and thereby had general control 
of the government of a whole fu (“ prefecture”) or a whole Asien (“ district ”). 
[As for] executive functions (lit., “ deciding and signing ”) , then the executive 
officer (= daruyaci) was used; [as for the administrative functions] in a fu 
(“ prefecture ”), then the tsung-kuan [was used]; [as for the administrative 


“8 The first edition of this work in four chiian appeared in 1878 and the second 
in 1762. Cf. the Harvard-Yenching Institute Chinese-English Dictionary Project, 
Fascicle 39.0.1: Preliminary Print (Cambridge, 1953), “ Bibliography,” p. 22. I have 
used the second edition. 

*° A late Yiian and early Ming scholar. 

5° This text was cited by Wenc Tu-chien $>}%jf~F on page 281 of his article 
“ Yiian-tien-chang i-yii chi-shih ” FU Hh Fe EEE (“Identification of Foreign 
Terms in the Yuan Tien Chang”) in the Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies 
30 (June, 1946) .279-288. | 
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functions] in a hsien (“district”), then the hsien-yin (“ district magistrate a | 
[was used]. Ta-lu-hua ** (daruya) [28b] is like ho-pao-shang ya-k‘ou nai tat 
(“snap on the mouth of a pouch ” [lit., “ press-mouth-presser on a pouch ”’}) 
in Chinese. [It is] also comparable to that which in former times was called 
tsung-hsia ** (“ controlling linchpin ”) . 


In the case of daruya (1), therefore, the meaning is clearly 
that of “the one who presses” in the sense of “the one who 
holds in subjection.” * In the case of darwya (2), however, the 
word seems to be a nomen imperfecti both in form and function, 
for it clearly means “ that which presses ” in the sense of “that 
which has been and is still pressing,” “in the manner of that 


which has been and is still pressing,” hence “ continually.” 

In addition to the semantic differentiation which we observe 
in these two words derived from the same verb daru- by means 
of an apparently identical suffix, there is also a phonological 


*! Wena, who used the same edition of the text as I (the date “f¥4-4—, 1786” 
in note 7 on page 281 is an error for “=f | |, 1762”), interpolated the character jf 
(ch‘th) after ta-lu-hua. He did so, I presume, on the supposition that the entry 
is devoted to ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (darwyaéi), not ta-lu-hua (daruya). If it can be 
established beyond doubt that Wene’s emendation is valid, then the definition which 
follows applies, of course, to daruyaéi, not daruwya. However, since I have no 
evidence that such an emendation is other than logically valid, I have left the 
text as it is, assuming that Yen Tzu-ch‘i, at this point, was, in effect, treating only 
of the darwya part of daruyaéi. 

52 For the unusual character t& cf. the Hsin tzu-tien Pe (Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1911), “ Pu-pien ” Hi Hi , p. 67b: RAH “A vulgar form of nai.” (For 
this reference I am indebted to Mr. Serge Potevoy, Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Chinese-English Dictionary Project.) Cf. also the entry ##-— in the Issaiky6é ongi 
sakuin —) PEF SE HH] of Yamava Yoshio [lj HAHE (Tokys, 1925), p. 294a. 
(I am also indebted to Mr. Potevoy for this reference.) WeEnc (op. cit., p. 281) reads 
#& (na) without comment. Although I have not found any substantial evidence 
to support Wene’s emendation, it is entirely probable that #é& is either (1) a variant 
orthography of #4 or (2) an error for #$. In any case, the sense which the context 
requires unquestionably is that of #§ (na) (“to press”). 

** Although the literal sense of the term is “controlling linchpin,” it was used 
to mean “controller.” It is a synonym of #9 | (t‘wng-hsia) and 4%" | (kuwan-hsia). 

**For a good example of daru- in this sense cf. the words Naéin [noyan] jegiin 
eteged darun sayuju ... (“When Natin [Noyan] resided holding in subjection the 
Eastern Quarter, . . .”) in line 50 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1885 (CiEaves, op. cit., p. 77). For the words jegiin eteged “the 
Eastern Quarter” cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 128, n. 294. (This occurrence of darun 
was inadvertently omitted from the “Index verborum mongolicorum ” [p. 81b].) 
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differentiation which should not be overlooked. In the dialects 
darwya (1) has maintained the soft guttural ~y- to the present 
time. Cf., e. g., the Ordos “ paruga = bargu ” (Antoine Mostazrt, 


Dictionnaire ordos 1.124b) and “ bargu (-Daruga) chef, com- 


mandant préposé; .. .” (Antoine Mosragrt, op. cit., p. 121b); 
the Kalmuk “ daryo iltester od. vorsteher eines stammes (otog) , 
hauptmann, bezirksvorsteher ” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches 
Worterbuch, p. 77b) ; and the Khalkha “ Zapra 1) mpeacenateap; 
2) Ha¥dbHUMK; 3) KOMaHAMp; 4) cTdpocta;...” (A. R. Rincing, 
KpaTKHii MOHTOJbCKO-pyccKHH COBapb, p. 67a). That darwya 
(2), however, had already lost it in Medieval Mongolian is 
evident from the transcription daruw’a in the Secret History. The 
subsequent phonological evolution of darwya (2) (i.e., daru’a > 
dar“a > dara) can be traced from the following forms in the living 
dialects: Ordos “ par“a (=* para) tas, monceau (bois de chauffage, 
moissons coupées) |...” (Antoine Mosrazrt, op. cit., p. 120a) ; 
Khalkha “ qapaa noécae, 3aTém; .. .” (A. R. Rrnéing, op. cit., 
p. 66b). 

That the literal sense of darwya (2) may still be detected even 
in the modern written language is clear from a passage in 
ZAMCARANO’s Darqad, Kébsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai,” in which 
it is told how the Dargad, pressed for payment of taxes, borrowed 
money from the Chinese shops at Méren-ii Kiiriye at a rate of 
interest so high that: dang yayéakii eke monggiin-ii tordce kiiii 
monggii-yi arai Cirmayin tolojii bayiysan anu Cégen arad-tur 
yekel-e kiindii daruy-a bayiysan ajuyu: “. . . the fact that 
[annually] exclusively and uniquely they barely and by making 
great efforts * paid *’ the product ** of the capital," [that is to 


°° Page 26, ll.4-5. Cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur quelques passages . . .” (see 
note 47 above), p. 375, note 231, for the complete title of this work. 

°° The word éirmayin is the converbum modale in -n of the verb éirmayi- “ travailler 
sans relache” (KowALEwsKI 3.2188b). Cf. also the Ordos “ ts‘irma- faire des efforts 
autant qu’on peut, s’efforcer de tout son pouvoir, prendre son courage & deux mains 
|...” (Antoine Mosrazrr, op. cit. 2.709a) . 

** Although the text has toloju, it unquestionably is a misprint for téléjii, converbum 
imperfecti in -jii of télé- “ payer, payer la dette” (KowaLewsk1 3.1922a). 

°°In a letter dated 24 April 1958 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: 

“ Toréée, mot & mot: “ce qui nait, ce qui se produit”. C’est un dérivé du verbe 
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say] the interest,® constituted a very heavy burden for the[{se] 
few people.” Although I render darwya by “ burden,” a meaning 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is not registered in any of 
our dictionaries, it literally means “the presser” in the sense of 


“that which presses.” 
Commenting on this example, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, 


in a letter dated 23 May 1953, remarked: 


Quant au mot daruwya du texte de Zamcarano, il ne correspond pas a 
daruya (1), mais 4 darwya (2). C’est en effet le mot que les Ordos pronon- 
cent par“a, para (Dict. ord., 120a, 124a). A présent darwya (2) s’écrit daraya 
(Kowalewski, ete.) , graphie proprement incorrecte, introduite sous l’influence 
de la langue parlée, quand les Mongols ont cessé de sentir la relation existant 
entre pard (= daruya (2)) et le verbe daru-. Zamcarano écrit le mot correcte- 
ment et l’emploie dans son sens premier: “ quelque chose qui presse, qui 
comprime” (Votre traduction “burden” est certainement correcte). Les 
significations 1, 2, 3 du mot en ordos sont toutes des significations dérivées. 
Le mot darwya du texte de Zamcarano doit se prononcer en khalkha a peu 
prés comme en ordos: bDar“d ou bard, en tout cas sans la gutturale, C’est 
pourquoi l’on ne peut dire que le mot daruya de ce texte soit darwya (1). 
L’histoire du mot darwya est assez complexe. 


KowaLEwskI (3.1663b) registered, in effect, two forms: dara 
and daraya “|’un apres l’autre, de suite.” The first, dara, clearly 


is a dialect form dard. The second, daraya, as stated above by 
the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, properly is an incorrect or- 
thography of darwya. 


téré- au moyen du suffixe -Ge. Ce mot téréée est synonyme de térélée que donne 
Kowalewski.” 

Térélée (transcribed “ turultse”) is defined “les intéréts” (KowALEWSKI 3.1948a) . 

*° The text has eki. If it is not a misprint for eke, we must conclude that Zam- 
CARANO confused eki (“ origin,” “ source”) and eke (“mother”). Only the latter 
word is used in the sense of a “sum of money loaned at interest.” For the compound 
eke ménggii(n) (lit., “ mother [= capital]-silver”) cf. the Ordos “ mumguin exe ou 
e‘kxe pds capital qui rapporte des intéréts, somme empruntée pour laquelle on doit 
payer des intéréts”” (Antoine Mosraert, op. cit. 2.232b). 

*°The compound kiiii ménggii(n) (lit., “son [= interest]-silver”) “interest” is 
the antonym of eke ménggii(n) (lit, “mother [= captial]-silver”) “ capital,” 
“principal.” : 

The use of kiiii in the term kiiii ménggii(n) and eke in the term eke ménggii(n) 
is, in reality, a sinicism. Cf., e. g., the Chinese ff (tzu-mu) (“son [and] mother ”) 
“principal and interest of a loan” Harvard-Yenching Institute Chinese-English 
Dictionary Project: Fascicle 39.0.1, p. 46:10. 
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As for the form darwyaci, it is attested in only two Mongolian 
sources in Uighur script. The first of these is the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338. We find it there in 
line 2 of the “ cap,” and lines 2, 6, and 7 of the text proper, the 
example in line 6 being wu daruyadi, i.e., “ wu (fu BI) (“ vice ”) - 
daruyaci.” ** 

The second of these is the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362, where we find darwyaci twice in line 39 in the 
official title: Daidulu-yin darwyaéi, i.e., “darwyaci of Daidulu 
(Tai-tu-lu KARR) .” © 

For examples in the Secret History other than that found in 
$263 on page 241 above cf. §273 (YCPS, Cont. 2.26a3) and §274 
(YCPS, Cont. 2.27b5) . 

In the ‘“ CmucoK MOHroabCKHxX COB u3 raoccapua H6n- 
Myxanupt ” [“ List of Mongolian Words from the Glossary of 
Ibn-Mukhanna ”’] on pages 432-451 of N. N. Poprr’s Mouroapcxnit 
c1oBapb [Mongolian Dictionary] we find (p. 435b) : 


daruyaéi .>&53 MpaBUTeMb 226 


[“ daruyaci ess administrator 226 ”] 


The etymology of daruyaci (~ darwyaéin) is clearly that of 
a nomen actoris in -¢i (~ -¢in) , a denominal derivative of darwya 
which, as we have just seen, is a deverbal derivative in -ya of 
daru- “to press.”® For the formation -ya-+-¢i see Poppr’s re- 
marks cited on page 250 above. 

In his translation of the entry on the Ch‘in-ch‘a K# (Qipéaq) 
in Yiian shih 63 (ts‘e 21) .33a4-7 on page 166 of his article “A 
propos des Comans,” ** Paul Prxuior rendered as follows the 
passage in which it is recorded that Kidai (~ Kitai) was appointed 


** Cf. Francis Woodman Cuiaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338,” 
HJAS 14(1951) .1-104 (pp. 58, 54, 67, and 68). 

°° Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” 
(pp. 66 and 90). 

°® Most of the essential bibliography concerning this much discussed word is 
given in notes 12, 18, 14, and 15 on page 282 of Wenc’s article (see note 50 above). 

®* JA 15 (1920) .125-185. 
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darwyaéi to govern (lit., “ garrison and defend”) the Oros and 
the As: 

En ting-sseu (1257), quand on mit l’armée en campagne pour la conquéte 
du Sud [de la Chine], on nomma 4577 K’i-tai (Kidai), fils du gendre impérial 
ji La-tchen (Lajin = Latin, mongol Nacti~), comme daruwyaci chargé de 
gouverner les Russes et les ij § A-sseu (As, Alains) .{? 


In note 2 on the same page he remarked: 


(2) BrReTSCHNEDDER, ibid., II, 80, mentionne le recensement de 1253 d’aprés 
un autre passage du Yuan che; je ne crois pas que la désignation du daruyaci 
de 1257 ait été signalée jusqu’ici. 

Essentially the same text is found in Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 2) .7a5-6, 
but without mention of the As. 


II 
GEREGE 


As the number of Mongolian texts of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries continues to increase with new discoveries, our 
vocabulary of the old written language is being steadily enriched 
by the influence of many words hitherto unknown. One of these 
is gerege (~ gerige) which is now attested four times, thrice in 
chancellery documents in Iran and once in a funerary inscription 
in China. 

In line 7 of “ Document II” of the Mongolian documents in 
the Musée de Téhéran “ it is attested as gerege: 

(7] imada bariju ayai altan gerege al tamyatai 
[8] [jrly soyurqaju dgbei. . . |] 

. .. [We have been pleased to grant] to him a golden gerege and [an Edict] 

with a vermilion seal * which he may keep in his possession.® 


In line 1 of “ Document III” (Fig. 29) it is attested as gerige: 


[1] . . . tilemji tusqu yuyul ulay-a alaba sawri gerige-yin 
[2] mor buu yuyutuyai. 


**Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de 
Téhéran,” HJAS 16 (1958) .1-107. 

** Cf. op. cit., “ Document II,” note 23. 

** Cf. op. cit., “Document II,” note 24. 
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. . . let them not request in great quantity gifts,°* loans,® relay animals,” 
contributions,”* and the usage of gerige."* 


In line 15 of the same “ Document III” (Fig. 29) it is again 


attested as gerige: 
[14] . . . imada bariju 
[15] ayai altan gerige al tamyatai 
[16] jrly soyurqaju dgbei. .. . 
. . . [We] have been pleased to grant to him a golden gerige and an Edict 
with a vermilion seal which he may keep in his possession. . . . 


In line 35 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscrip- 
tion of 1335 it is attested as gerege: 
qoyin-a . . . bars terigiitii altan gerege Ogcii .. . 
Afterwards, he (i.e., the Emperor) gave him (i.e., Jiitung [Chu-t‘ung 
4% ]) a tiger-headed golden gerege™® ... 


These words translate those in line 26 of the Chinese text, 
which read: BEHEFF . . . “[the Emperor] granted and conferred 
a hu-fu (“tiger tally”)... .” 

From these texts it is clear 'that we now have the Mongolian 
term for the plaque or tablet of authority hitherto known only 
by its Chinese name of p‘ai-tzu }#-¥." 


°° Cf. op. cit., “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 1. 

°° Cf. op. cit., “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 2. 

7° Cf. op. cit., “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 8. 

™. Cf. op. cit., “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 4. 

72 Cf. op. cit., “ Document III” (Fig. 29), note 5. 

8 The words bars terigiitii altan gerege confirm the suppositions both of Wane 
Kuo-wei and Hanepa Toru that the Fe he “ golden tablet with tigers fighting ” 
in the Meng-Ta pei-lu Se SE lini Bk (Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien-sheng i-shu i} 
ERPREAIRE ed., ts‘e 37, f. 14b 11-12) is merely a phonetic variant of | HA | | 
“tiger-headed golden tablet.” Cf. Téru Hanepa, “Une tablette .. .” (see note 74 
below) (pp. 85-86). For reproductions of the bars terigiitii altan gerege cf. Hanepa 
Toru, Genché ekiden zakké Tc WEE GHEE [Miscellaneous Studies on the Postal 
System of the Yiian Dynasty] [= Téyé bunko sékan RHE » “ Daiichi 
fuhen” #5 —-P HE (“First Supplement ”)] (Tokyé, 1980), Pl. I, fig. 2. Cf. also 
Robert pes Rorours, “ Les insignes en deux parties .. . ,” p. 27. (See note 74 below.) 
For additional examples of hu-t‘ou chin-p‘ai cf. Yiian-tien-chang CEE 52 (ts‘e 19). 
8a6, 11 and 3b6. 

™* The bibliography on the p‘ai-tzu is so extensive that I cannot include here more 
than a few titles and references which are of special importanc: C. ZAMCARANO, 
“Tlali3bl y MOHTONOBD Bb HacTosulee Bpema ” [“ Paizy Among the Mongols at the 
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Of the four known examples of this newly acquired word, the 
orthography, as we have seen, is, in two instances, gerege and, 
in two instances, gerige. Examples of e~i /i~e are rather common. 
On page 474 of “ Trois documents mongols . . . »” MostaErt and 
Cuieaves remarked, with reference to kiiregen “son-in-law” in 
line 4 of the Biéig of Tasan of 1302: “ L’Hist. secr. a giiregen 
(§ 155 [5.22b4]) ou giirigen (§ 251 [11.13b3]) , alors que le Houa 
ii iu nous montre la seule forme giiregen (I, 15a4, IIb, 3b2) .” 
On page 460 of “ Trois documents mongols . . .” Mostarrt and 
CLEAVES, commenting on the word ada in line 11 of the Biéig of 
Aryun of 1290, remarked: “II s’adjoint parfois le mot tiiiigen~ 
tiilegen, qui dans le Hiao king (15b1-2) traduit le chinois # 
hai “ fléau, malheur”, et l’expression ada tiiligen (~tiilegen) 
signifie alors, soit “ calamité”, soit “danger”. P. ex. Hiao king 
(loc. cit.) ada tiiligen iilit bolun “ des calamités ne se produisant 
pas”; F. W. Cleaves, Inscript. de 1335, 1. 21 ada tiilegen-ece 
aburan tonilyayul- “to save and rescue from danger” (p. 97). 
Cf. aussi F. W. Cleaves, Inscript. de 1362, p. 110, n. 78; Inscript. 
de 1335, p. 117, n. 112.” The alternation of i and e occurs also 
in the first syllable. Cf. Mostamrt and CuEavss, op. cit., p. 454: 
“Dans il~el “ paix, concorde” (Kowalewski, 203b, 294a) nous 
voyons la méme alternance i~e qu’on remarque p. ex. dans les mots 
ilcin~ eléin “ ambassadeurs, envoyés ”’, ildeb~eldeb “ divers, multi- 
formes, variés”. Dans ces divers mots la forme & e- initial est 
la primitive.” *° 

Of the two orthographies, gerege and gerige, only gerege, in 
my opinion, may be considered historically correct. That of 


Present Time”], 3amuckH BocTtouHaro otztéaeHia Mmnepatopckxaro Pycckaro 
apxeonoruyeckaro O6ulecTBa [Bulletin of the Eastern Section of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society] 22(1913-1914) [Petrograd, 1915].155-159; A. N. Samoizovré, 
“O ,, maiiza “—,, 6atica“ B Jxyunvepom ynyce” (“Sur le mot ,, paiza “—,, baisa “ 
dans l’oulous de Djoutchi”), Msapecrua Axagemun Hayx CCCP (Bulletin de 
Académie des Sciences de VURSS) 20 (1926) .1107-1120; Toru Hanepa, “ Une tablette 
du décret sacré de l’empereur Genghis,” Memoirs of the Research Department of the 
Toyo Bunko (The Oriental Library) 8 (1986) 85-91 + 1 plate; Antoine Mosrtarrt, 
“L’¢ ouverture du sceau » et les adresses chez les Ordos,” MS 1 (1935-1936) 315-837 
(p. 328, note 2); and Robert pes Rorours, “Les insignes en deux parties (fou 
4 ) sous la dynastie des T’ang (618-907),” TP 41(1952).1-148 (pp. 25-82). 
*° Cf. also op. cit., p. 492 and p. 498, n. 86. 
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gerige is unquestionably a dialect form which gained acceptance 
in the early written language. 

At the Congrés international des orientalistes held in Paris 
in July of 1948, I had an opportunity to discuss this word with 
Professor Louis Licetr (Budapest). He recalled having some 
notes on it which he promised to send to me. In a letter dated 
14 January 1949, he wrote: 


J’en viens maintenant 4 votre mong. gerege. Malheureusement, je ne 
trouve pas mes notes concernant ce mot; pendant le siége de Budapest la 
plus grande partie de mes notes s’est égarée. En tout état de cause, gerege 
est & rattacher étymologiquement au mong. gere “témoignage, garantie; 
témoin, garant ”/ger-e bitig “ recu, quittance; lettre de change ”/Mong. gerege 
des XIIIe-XVe siécles a pu aboutir en mong. littéraire 4 une forme *geriye 
<*gerige; les exemples d’une évolution pareille sont abondants. C’est pourquoi 
je rattacherais 4 ce méme groupe de mots: geriyes iige, geriyes jarliy “ testa- 
ment, les derniéres volontés ”, geregesiin /s. v. gergesiin “ héritage ” du mong. 
littéraire chez Kow., de méme que geri’es, geriyes “(Geschenk zum) Andenken, 
Vermichtnis” de |’Histoire Secréte des Mongols /Haenisch /. Quant au 
mong. gere, je dois attirer votre attention 4 un recoupement intéressant qui 
n’est pas recueilli par les dictionnaires mongols de langue européenne et qui se 
trouve dans le Li-3i’i gur-khan, ce fameux dictionnaire tibéto-mongol qui a 
été rédigé pour expliquer l’ancienne langue tibétaine/skad-riin/. Dans cet 
ouvrage, f. 18a, nous lisons: tibétain éhags-rgya ni bu-lon bia-ba’i dpan-rgya- 
ste yi-ge bcug-pa, en mongol ger-e temdeg inu Gri talbiqu-yin gereci temdeg 
béged bicig bicigiiliigsen. Ici, évidemment, il ne s’agit point de l’acception 
qui vous intéresse, mais d’un “ billet de dette”. Cependant, 4 mon avis, il 
est trés vraisemblable que gere—et 4 plus forte raison gerege—aient été des 
synonymes dés le XIV¢ siécle.7¢ 


The relationships proposed by Professor Licrt1 are, in my 
opinion, completely convincing. Only the etymology of gerege 
(~gerige) requires further discussion. 

In Kowatewsk1 (3.2504b) the word gere is defined: “lueur, 
éclat: *aurore: ‘torche, flambeau: ‘témoignange, garantie, 
caution: témoin, garant.” At first glance it would appear that 
gerege (~gerige) is a derivative of the noun gere + the suffix -ge. 
The suffix -ya/-ge, as we have already seen in the case of darwya, 
is used only to form nouns from verbs, not nouns from nouns. For 


*°It is very interesting to observe in the citation from the Li-sii gur-khan the 
association of gere and temdeg in the term gere temdeg in view of the fact that it is 
temdeg which is later used for the “tablet of authority.” 
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this reason, gerege (~gerige) cannot be considered a derivative 
of gere+-ge. By virtue of its formation, it is rather a derivative 
of a verb *gere- + -ge. 

A verb *gere-, it is true, is, as yet, unattested in either Written 
Mongolian or the dialects, but that a nominal base be used also 
as a verbal base, in the words of Antoine Mosrarrt,” “ c’est la 
un phénoméne qui sans étre trés fréquent n’est nullement inoui 
en mongol. Nous en trouvons des exemples tant dans la langue 
ancienne que dans les dialectes actuels.”"* That the formation 
of the word gerege (~gerige) affords another example of this 
phenomenon is, I think, not to be doubted. 

In view of the meanings “témoignage, garantie, caution: 
témoin, garant ” of the nominal base gere, it would appear that 
the verbal base *gere- meant: “témoigner, garantir, cautionner: 
étre témoin, étre garant.” The word gerege (~gerige) literally 
would seem to signify “that which testifies,” “that which bears 
witness,” “ that which guarantees.” 

The existence of gereci (KOWALEWSKI 3.2509a) “un témoin;? 
dénonciateur,” probably derived from the noun gere + the denomi- 
nal suffix -ci, although possibly derived from the verbal base 


*gere-+the denominal suffix -é7,”° leads us to suspect that there 
may also have been a word *geregeci. If so, side by side with 
daruwya~daruyaci, there might have been gerege~*geregeci. The 
meanings of *geregeci, I presume, would have been the same as 
those of gereci. 


* Antoine Mosrasrt, “A propos du mot dirolya de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols,” 
HJAS 12 (1949) 470-476 (p. 475). 

"For examples cf. Mostakrt, op. cit., pp. 475-476. 

"For the suffix -¢i used both denominally and deverbally cf. Mostazrt and 
Cuzaves, “Trois documents mongols ... . ,” p. 461. 
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Fosco Maratnt, Secret Tibet (Translated from the Italian by 
Eric Mossacuer). New York: The Viking Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv + 306. 


Tsung-lien Suen and Shen-chi Liu, Tibet and the Tibetans. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 199. 


Mr. Maraini, a photographer associated with Professor G. 
Tucct on his trip to Tibet in 1948, has presented us here with a 
delightful and informative book about Tibet. As Bernard Brren- 
SON says in his laudatory Foreword, not even the French Abbé 
Huc, Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet pendant 
les années 1844, 1845, et 1846 (Paris, 1850), or the Japanese E. 
Kawacucui, Three Years in Tibet (Madras, 1909), have given 
us such a rich and fascinating account, full of understanding and 
sympathy for the Tibetans and their way of life. Marartni is 
indeed one of the few Westerners who can look beyond the filth, 
smell, discomforts, dissimilarities, and (to the ordinary West- 
erner) superstitions of the Eastern world and see those features 
that are admirable, abiding, reasonable, and worthy in Eastern 
culture. 

In his absorbing and provocative narrative, the author takes us 
with him to India, then across the Himalayas into Tibet. While 
in Tibet, we poke into dark, musty and dilapidated monasteries 
or temples to catch glimpses of the “ savage, bloodthirsty, bar- 
barous, and satanic spirit of Tibetan art’ (p. 205) ; we enter into 
Tibetan houses to sip tea and eat stale biscuits, and to observe 
the interior decoration, furniture, and arrangement of the Tibetan 
home? we join the carefree and friendly Tibetan men and women 
in their picnics, outdoor games, and theatricals; we call on a 
lonely lama who has remained in his tiny boxlike cell for eight 
years meditating in silence; we search out and explore a secluded 
village where the inhabitants still practice the ancient Bon re- 
ligion. From such excursions emerge a picture of Tibetan life that 
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is found in only a very few books about that country. Interspersed 
throughout are a number of stimulating observations and sug- 
gestions. On pages 233-34, for instance, in describing his entry 
into Gyantse on horseback, the author observes that traveling by 
such modern modes as trains and automobiles has robbed the 
traveler of the delightful sensation of seeing a famous or beautiful 
city rise up in the horizon after days of slow travel. Such sensa- 
tions can be very real and precious indeed, as the reviewer has 
often experienced trudging across the flat North China plain and 
seeing the walls and watchtowers of Peking slowly emerge in the 
distance. 

The author has included in the book some seventy superb 
photographs of people, places, scenic and historic spots, and 
religious pictures. He has also some notes on the Tibetan the- 
ocracy, as well as a chapter on Buddhism. Among several points 
on which the reviewer would disagree with the author, only one 
will be discussed here; this has to do with the Buddhism of Asoka. 
He writes (p. 80): “ The Buddhism of Asoka’s time was already 
notably different from primitive Buddhism. The emphasis was 
very definitely on ethical and moral virtue, on the good life; there 
was much less pessimism and hatred of life, and much less was 
heard about the ideal of nirvana.” It is just as plausible to argue 
that Asokan Buddhism was very close to primitive Buddhism. 
Our main sources for Asoka and his dhamma are the rock and 
pillar inscriptions unearthed in various parts of India. These con- 
tain records telling about the conversion of Asoka to Buddhism, 
his missionary activities, and his religious exhortations to his 
subjects. As noted by Mararni, Asoka’s dhamma was mainly 
concerned with ethical and moral virtues: non-killing and non- 
injury of animate creatures, liberality, tolerance, obedience and 
respect to elders and parents, mercy, purity, gentleness, truthful- 
ness, etc. The simple nature of these teachings has led some to 
doubt whether Asoka was ever a Buddhist convert, especially 
when no mention is made in the inscriptions, of such fundamental 
Buddhist doctrines as the four noble truths, eightfold path, de- 
pendent origination, or nirvana. However, it seems very likely 
that in stressing such moral and ethical virtues, Asoka was but 
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explaining and teaching the Buddhism of the early stages, the 
Buddhism as taught by the sage of the Sakyas, rather than that 
formulated and systematized by the Pali theologians in the Pali 
canon. This early Buddhism was primarily a system of ethics and 
moral conduct, with rebirth in paradise as the reward, not nir- 
vana. Evidence of this stage may be found in such works as the 
Suttanipata and the Dhammapada, generally acknowledged as 
containing some of the earliest pieces of Buddhist literature. For 
example, the main theme of the Suttanipdta was the living of a 
perfectly honest and moral life, with sagga (Skt. svarga) or 
heaven as the goal. It was probably upon the Suttanipata that 
Asoka relied for two and possibly three of the texts in the Bhabri 
edict which he recommended for study. It is also possible to 
explain the nature of the Asokan dhamma in another manner. 
Buddhism always consisted of two parts, the dhamma for the 
monks and nuns, those who had left the household life to enter 
the monastic community; and the dhamma for the laity, those 
still living the household life. With the exception of a short period 
of a little over a year, Asoka was a householder, performing his 
social obligations and ruling his kingdom at the same time. As a 
householder, he directed his teachings toward his fellow house- 
holders, not to the sangha, and therefore he stressed those ethical 
and moral virtues that guided the life of a householder. For the 
laity, the goal was not nirvana, which was attainable only by 
those who had taken the monastic vows, but svarga, or rebirth 
in paradise. 

It is possible that the social scientist will not be satisfied with 
this book. The author does not discuss such economic problems 
as landownership, taxation, rentals, tenancy, etc., that are present 
in a country dominated by the church. Nor does he describe at 
any length the peculiar political status of Tibet that has caused 
it to be a center of international controversy. However, the 
author can very well retort that he did not write this book with 
that purpose in mind. He may justly reply that he is mainly 
interested in painting a picture of the daily lives, the likes and 
dislikes, the customs, the religious attitudes and aspirations of the 
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Tibetans, in the hope that others may have a little better under- 
standing of these people whom the outer world has so long con- 
sidered mysterious. This reviewer for one thinks that he went 
far toward accomplishing his objective. 

Of a different nature is the book by Sen and Liv. Both of 
these men lived in Tibet, Mr. SHEN as the resident Chinese Com- 
missioner in Lhasa in 1944-47, and Mr. Liv as his secretary. In 
consequence of their official positions, they are able to provide 
their readers with much that is new and valuable about the 
political organization of the Tibetan government and the internal 
organization of the Tibetan monasteries that play such an im- 
portant role in the political life of the country. This is indeed 
the major contribution of the book. However, as far as Lamaism 
itself is concerned, this reviewer feels that the discussion is rather 
inadequate. It is true that the authors furnish us with a good 
deal of description concerning the external aspects of the religious 
life in the lamaseries, such as the training of a lama, or the cele- 
brations of the various festivals. However, with the funda- 
mentals of the religion, such as the deities of the Lamaist pan- 
theon, the function which they play in the life of the followers, 
the meaning of the rites and religious paintings that accompany 
the worship of these deities, they have all too little to say. There 
are five pages (77-82) devoted to the lamaist curriculum, but 
only one sentence on the content of the curriculum, giving it as 
dialectics, disciplinary rules, and the middle view, although there 
are long passages on how the lama is educated. One would under- 
stand the lama much better if one knew in what he was educated. 
Again, while writing on the Great Prayer (pp. 182-86) , though 
the various activities are described in great detail, the symbolic 
significance of the entire festival still seems to elude the authors. 
For example, who are the enemies of Buddhism against which 
the monks wage their phantom war? What does the skull effigy 
which the monks carry out signify? One has the impression that 
the authors were merely spectators on the sidelines observing 
carefully the religious scene before them, but making no effort to 
probe deeper to obtain a sympathetic understanding and appreci- 
ation of the religion. Perhaps we may find the underlying source 
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of this deficiency in the words of the authors themselves on page 
86, “ When you have been through a lamasery once or twice, you 
will find your curiosity more than satisfied.” 

A misunderstanding of the Buddhist doctrine of karma is ex- 
hibited on page 67 where there is a statement that we human 
beings might well congratulate ourselves on being already halfway 
up the scale of the six gatis or stages in the path toward Buddha- 
hood. The authors ought to know that according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, a human being might very well fall from his present stage 
into one of the lower stages instead of continuously progressing 
upward. It is true that we might congratulate ourselves for attain- 
ing rebirth as human beings, since the Buddha taught that only 
they could achieve enlightenment, but the authors did not say 
this. The use of the expression “ mind-possessors ” throughout the 
book is a little awkward, especially when we have a more generally 
accepted term “ sentient being” (4iff#). Padmasambhava went 
to Tibet in the eighth century, not the seventh (p. 86). Here and 
there a slight tinge of nationalistic bias could be detected, in 
statements which, as they are worded, convey a misleading im- 
pression. Thus we read on page 91 concerning the thirteenth 
Dalai Lama, “ His successor, the present Dalai Lama, comes from 
China.” Presumably they mean China in the sense that Eastern 
Tibet, where the fourteenth Dalai Lama came from, was claimed 
as a part of China. Again, on page 153, we read about “the 
temple commemorating Ke-sar, the Chinese hero of a central 
Asiatic saga bearing his name.” What evidence is there to indi- 
cate that Ke-sar was Chinese? The authors adduce none, but it is 
possible that they were thinking of one of the traditions among 
many, that Ke-sar lived in the border country of Mongolia and 
China. However, even if they accept that tradition as reliable, 
they would still not be justified in concluding that mere residence 
there made Ke-sar a Chinese. 

The book is illustrated with 67 photographs of Tibetan life and 
scenery, and closes with the agreement signed in Peking in 1951 
between the Central People’s Government and the Local Gov- 
ernment of Tibet on the occupation of Tibet. 


Kenneth Cn‘en 
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William Acker, 7“ao the Hermit, Sixty Poems by T‘ao Ch‘ien 
(365-427). London: Thames and Hudson, 1952. Pp. 157. 


This volume is a welcome addition to the all too few competent 
English language translations of Chinese poetry. ‘T‘ao Ch‘ien has 
been accessible to English readers chiefly through the twelve 
poems translated by Arthur Watezy;* excellent as Wa.zy’s 
versions are, they are hardly an adequate representation of the 
total poetic output of one of China’s truly great poets. Mr. 
Acxer’s selection is broad enough to forestall any such complaint; 
further, he has provided a biographical and critical study of Tao 
Ch‘ien that goes far toward preparing the Western reader for an 
intelligent appreciation of the poetry. The book is prefaced with 
a concise summary of Chinese history which helps place Tao 
Ch‘ien in his own period, and an informed discussion of the poetic 
tradition in which he wrote. 

Mr. AckeEr’s translations are on the whole reliable, following 
the text line by line and usually keeping the original word order. 
They are considerably less successful as English verse than 
Watey’s translations, but that is judging them by a very high 
standard. In criticizing Mr. Acksr’s book in detail I shall be 
treating it solely from the point of view of scholarship, recognizing 
that scholarship is only one ingredient of effective translation. 

There seems to be a common assumption that Tao Ch‘ien’s 
poetry is “ easy,” at least linguistically.? The considerable volume 
of commentary it has inspired can be explained by the importance 
of the poetry, but the gross divergencies between the commen- 
tators (and translators for that matter) suggest that there is 
frequently a real uncertainty about the reading. The would-be 
translator of T‘ao Ch‘ien should avail himself of all the help he 
can get from commentators and previous translators, if only as 


* Chinese Poems (1946) .100-107. There is also a selection in Robert Payne’s White 
Pony (156-170). All of 'T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poetry has been translated into German by 
Anna Bernuarvt (MSOS 15(1912).79-117) and Anna Brernnarpr and E. von Zacu 
(MSOS 18 (1918) .189-228) . 

*“Uber den leichtfliissigen Po Chii-i und den einfachen T’ao Yuan-ming drang 
ich langsam zu den im Wen MHsiian aufgenommenen Gedichten vor... .” E. von 
Zacu, Vorwort zu den Sinologischen Betrigen 3(1936). 
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a measure of control over his own versions. Another indispensable 
tool for a study of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poetry is the year-by-year 
chronology of his life, the nien p‘u. There exist several Tao 
Ch‘ien nien p‘u, of which the one by Lu Ch‘in-li is at once the 
most recent and the best.’ There are also a number of special 
studies of T‘ao Ch‘ien, ranging from effusive appreciation to 
minute exegesis of specific poems. Finally there are the complete 
translations. Those by Bernuarpi as revised by von Zacu * are 
essentially reliable, though lacking any critical apparatus to warn 
the reader where they are following one commentator in prefer- 
ence to another. The Japanese translation by the monk Seitan 
ii © is usetul chiefly for its annotations and paraphrases; it is 
superseded (for the poems) by the recent publication of Suzuki 
Torao,® a masterly work from the hand of the greatest living 
authority on Chinese literature. 

It is not apparent that Mr. Acker has had access to any of 
this material, beyond the commentaries in T‘ao Chu’s edition of 
T‘ao Ch‘ien’s works, and possibly the translation by Seitan, and 
he has not made full use of these. His degree of success within 
these limitations is really commendable, and I hope that he may 
have occasion to use previous studies in correcting mistakes such 


as the following: 
p. 54 (“ On Returning to Dwell in the Country,” Second Poem): 


White sunlight 

bathes the rustic gate, 
The empty rooms 

cut off dusty thoughts. 


BH #6 3, Ht SHEAR. “[Even] in broad daylight I keep the 
rude door closed; In the bare rooms I renounce all worldly cares.” 
Cf. “ The Return ” (Ching-chieh hsien-sheng chi 5.9b): FASEB 
i BA; and “ Returning to the Fields to Dwell” (ibid. 2.5b) FH 


* Rake ye, Pa Pr spa RE, CYYY 20.1 (1948) 223-248. 

*See note 1. 

®Zoku kokuyaku kambun taisei, Bungakubu, Vol. 18. 

°Té Emmei shi kai, Téky6, Kobundd, 1949. Pp. 425. Since then there has ap- 
peared another translation by Shiba Rokurd WFYEABE, To Emmei shi, Kyato, 
Todmon Shohé, 1951. 
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ne HEME, Ht AEB; also the nearly identical lines in the poem 
“To my Cousin Ching Yiian .. .” (ibid. 3.14b) . 
p. 55 (Same, Third Poem) : 


That my clothes are wet I do not mind at all: 
It only makes me wish not to avoid what comes.* 


REALMS, (806 AMET “That my clothes are wet is a minor 
matter, if only my hopes [for a good crop] are not disappointed.” 
Cf. “ Bringing in the Harvest .. .” (Ching-chieh hsien-sheng chi 
3.19a): FEAF, 7AM “(The farmer] does not complain 
of springtime labor, His constant fear is that his hopes be dis- 
appointed.” 

p. 57 (Same, Fifth Poem) : 


When such joys come the bitter night is short. 
And so it goes until the day dawns in the east.: 


PAE Y 4, 2EKIL. “In times of happiness one regrets that 
the nights are short: Already it is dawn again.” Cf. Ts‘ao Chih’s 
ytieh-fu BA AAR (Ts‘ao Tzu-chien chi 6.11a): Ht 48, BAR. 
p. 105 (“ On Being Detained at Kuei-lin by Contrary Winds ”) : 
My first joy will be 
to see my parents’ faces 
—JFTBA (var. TH): “ My first joy will be to serve my mother.” 
T‘ao Ch‘ien’s father died in 382 when he was eleven years old.’ 
As I pointed out the views 
all the way to Hsi-yii 


tax BR UGE: “T head toward the sun setting in the west.” For 
yi as “ a corner of the horizon,” cf. the yiieh fu “The Mulberry 
on the Dike” (PA-E3&): AH RSPA (Viieh-fu shih-chi 28.5a) . 


A south wind arose 
contrary to my mind 


* Literally: “to practice non-avoidance ” or “ non-contrariety,” that is to say, 
to act in conformity with the Tao. Every kind of work brings with it its 
own discomforts and frustrations, and he must learn to accept the bad with 
the good. (Mr. AcKER’s note) 

"Cf. Lu Ch‘in-li, op. cit. 280. The argument is rather involved and I shall not 
repeat it here. 
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WL AB “1 am distressed to think of my mother neglected by 
her sons.” K‘ai feng is the name of one of the Songs (Mao shih 
No. 32; Leccr 50, KaruGren 20). While the “joyous wind ” is 
indeed a south wind, it is here clearly used as an allusion to the 
content of the poem by that name, as T‘ao Chu’s commentary 
implies. 

There are numerous other places where I would disagree with 
Mr. Acxer’s rendering of individual lines, but I want to leave 
these minutiae for another aspect of his translations which I be- 
lieve is of more general interest. Mr. Acker departs from the usual 
practice of English translators of Chinese poetry in providing a 
certain amount of annotation. At the risk of appearing ungrateful 
for this desirable innovation, I am going to complain that his 
notes are too few and do not explain enough. [ shall try to 
demonstrate my point through an examination of a single poem. 

The poem “Substance, Shadow, and Spirit” is fundamental 
to an understanding of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s philosophy, but it is one 
which demands exegesis, and I find Mr. Acxsr’s notes as often 
misleading as helpful. His translation is faithful on the whole, 
closer to the Chinese text than Watzy’s, and in a couple of lines 
more felicitous in phrasing. If he has corrected one of WALEY’s 
slips (line 6), he has also perpetuated another one in line 24, 
where Shadow is speaking. Mr. Watery has: 


While you rested in the shade, I left you a while; 
But till the end we shail be together. 


Mr. Acker has: 


Though I seemed to leave you when you rested in 
the shade, 
I really never left you until the day was done. 


Mr. AcKEr’s note about the material soul (p‘o) which “ remained 
with the body whether visible or not ” was perhaps prompted by 
his (and WauEy’s) misreading of IE H “ When you stopped in the 
sunlight,” parallel with the #i@ “ when you rested in the shade ” 
of the preceding line. It is literaily the shadow which is expressing 
its views, and its identification with the p‘o is irrelevant here, 
as is the idea of the immortality of the spirit (shen) , mentioned 
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on p. 39. What I am here concerned with is not the details of 
the translation, but the reader’s need for a more explicit guide to 
what the poem should communicate. A paraphrase is perhaps 
unnecessary, but it provides a point of departure for further 
exegesis: 

Substance says in effect that inanimate things do not decay, 
that vegetation renews itself every year, but man dies and that’s 
the end of him. While some may attain physical immortality 
by following prescribed techniques, he for one has failed to learn 
them. Faced with inevitable death, he recommends getting drunk 
at every opportunity. 

Shadow replies that it’s not the techniques that are lacking; 
the whole business of physical immortality is « delusion. He too 
is oppressed by the idea of death, and recommends leading a good 
life so that one’s name at least shall not perish. 

Spirit in his turn repeats that no one can live forever; he rejects 
Substance’s proposal on the grounds that drinking is likely to 
shorten the present term of life, while Shadow’s reliance on fame 
he questions as a very uncertain business. Spirit has his own 
solution: don’t worry about the fact that you have to die; accept 
it and live in harmony with nature. 

Now what is the point of this argument? As Cx‘rn Yin-k‘o 
has pointed out,* Substance is the spokesman for the popular 
Taoist philosophy of the third century. Shadow advocates the 
Confucian view, while Spirit rejects both for a concept peculiar 
to T‘ao Ch‘ien’s own brand of Taoism. Professor Cu’EN’s care- 
fully documented study provides the necessary historical orienta- 
tion for an understanding of the conflicting intellectual currents 
underlying this superficially simple poem. However it seems to me 
that the poem is more than an exercise in versified philosophy. 
If we refer the three conflicting attitudes back to T‘ao Ch‘ien, we 
find them recurring both in his poetry and in his life. His meager 
biography is padded out with anecdotes about his addiction to 
drink, and while Spirit may have’ been willing to forego it, 


*Cu‘en Yin-k‘o, T‘ao Yiian-ming chih ssu-hsiang yii ch‘ing-t‘an chih kuan-hsi 


Bi ag He, Pid Dir WA > AG AB SL BE BA ER, (Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1945) 


42-51. 
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Substance remained unregenerate. T‘ao Ch‘ien accomplished no 
heroic deeds known to history or legend, but the Shadow fame 
kept him loyal to the fallen Chin dynasty, and Confucian idealism 
illuminates much of his poetry. The three philosophies were not 
abstractions, they were very much a part of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s own 
complex make-up. The conflict between them was not resolved 
by the superiority of Spirit’s arguments—in spite of the Preface— 
but only in the perspective of death. Notice how each of the 
protagonists is obsessed with the idea of death: the first two seek 
to avoid it or to temper it; Spirit urges a Stoical acceptance. The 
tension, the drama of the poem lies in the fact that T‘ao Ch‘ien 
is not simply stating alternatives, he is objectivizing his own 
internal conflict, and the acceptance is arrived at via desperation. 

I want to take this occasion again to argue for a better technique 
of translating Chinese poetry. It has been too often assumed 
that the poetry of an alien culture has only to be put into elegant 
English to be directly accessible to the English reader. Surely 
we are not insulting that reader’s intelligence in providing him 
with information relevant to an understanding of a poem, infor- 
mation which he could be expected to have only if he were in a 
position to read the poem in Chinese in the first place. Or do we 
publish our translations solely to give our colleagues a chance to 
exercise their critical ingenuity? 


J. R. H. 


Wang Wei shih so-yin EHS! (An Index to Wang Wei’s 
Poetical Works) , Faculty of Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture, Kydto University, 1952. Pp. 7+ 244+ 29. 


The appearance of another index to a Chinese text is cause 
for rejoicing by all who engage in matching degenerate riodern 
wits against the capacious memories of old-time Chinese scholars. 
The present work is the second concordance to the works of a 
T‘ang poet,’ and one can only hope that it will be followed by a 
whole series. 


* The first is the invaluable Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu (Harvard-Yenching 
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This volume reproduces the standard text of Cxao Tien-ch‘eng, 
to which references are made by page and line-row co-ordinates. 
Entries are arranged alphabetically by Wapr-Giizs romanization.’ 
A list of characters by stroke count provides a useful finding 
device for those unfamiliar with Wapr-Gites, An elegantly 
phrased preface (in Chinese) by Yosurkawa KoOjird gives a 
succinct and accurate appraisal of Wana Wei’s place among 
Chinese nature poets and names the students responsible for 
compiling the index: Messrs. Tsuru Haruo ah FE, Sarmizu 
Yajiro H7K#E—B8, Haca Tadahito FR"E—, Ora Susumu ATH 
#€, and Irsukat Tomoyoshi —%#A3#. 

I should like to offer one suggestion for improving the usefulness 
of any similar indices which the Faculty of Chinese Language 
and Literature at Ky6dto University may sponsor in the future. 
The experience and practice of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Sinological Index Office has shown the necessity of providing a 
text with each concordance, in order to provide a systematic and 
concise method of reference. Ordinarily such texts have been 
reprinted without the original commentary, but retaining at least 
the major (chiian) subdivisions of the original, so that one can use 
the reference to locate a line in the original commented text. In 
copying the text of Wana Wei’s poems the compilers have here 
omitted all chiian subdivisions, so that anyone who wishes to 
study a poem with commentary is faced with a further search. 
In the case of Wana Wei where the whole corpus of poems is 
small, this is not a serious omission, though the purpose of indices 
is after all to save time. It could be a real handicap in an index 
of a prolific writer such as Lu Yu. 


J. R. H. 


Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, Peking, 1940). The indices 
to the works of T‘ang poets in Saxu Setsu’s Kanshi taikan are not concordances; 
see my review in Far Eastern Quarterly 11 (1951) .85-89. 

* This feature, for which Western sinologists will be grateful, seems to be unfair 
to the Japanese and Chinese users of the index, who after all are likely to be more 
numerous. Incidentally, the use of running heads listing in order all the characters 
indexed on each page is a highly commendable device. 


Pomeeiee 
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John Alexander Porz, Fourteenth-Century Blue-and-White: a 
group of Chinese porcelains in the Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi, 
Istanbul. Washington: Freer Gallery of Art Occasional 
Papers, V. II, No. 1, 1952. Pp. 78. Plates 40. 


John Pops, Assistant Director of the Freer Gallery, has written 
a useful and informative monograph on early Chinese blue-and- 
white. In his discussion of a small group of objects in the Topkapu 
Sarayi, the author has treated the problem in sufficiently broad 
terms to cover most aspects of fourteenth-century blue-and-white 
wares. 

Pore begins with a summary history of the Topkapu Palace 
collection. Based mainly on material already published, his treat- 
ment emphasizes the vagueness of Turkish terminology regarding 
China and Chinese porcelain. Also important is the fact that few 
Chinese pieces are recorded in the early inventories, and those 
quite briefly. Archive No. 4, an inventory of the palace treasury 
in A.H. 910/1505 A. D., mentions twenty-one pieces of Chinese 
porcelain, the shape of the pieces being indicated along with the 
general terms (cini or fagfuri) for place of origin. By contrast, 
Archive No. 2175, an inventory for the years A.H. 1176-1207/ 
1762-1792 A. D., mentions some ten thousand pieces and, as Porr 
suggests, provides a general terminal date for the collection. The 
reviewer sui juris believes the records of the Topkapu Sarayi too 
sparse to play any part in the attribution of an individual object. 

The second section of the monograph is devoted to the physical 
characteristics of those wares examined by Porr which he con- 
siders to date from the fourteenth century. He remarks that 
“|. . within itself the group is notably consistent.” The wares 
are large, boldly potted pieces with congruous tactile qualities. 
The cobalt blue is used as background with the pattern in white, 
or else the design is executed in large masses, resulting in “. . . 
a richer, more painterly style than is found in the customary 
porcelain decoration in this medium.” Pops indicates that the 
forms of the ware are quite limited, and more than half the pieces 
he discusses are large plates or dishes. One variant from the 
terminology relating to form used in Ming Blue-and-White (Cata- 
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logue of the Philadelphia Museum Exhibition of 1949) is the 
broadened use of the term kuan #&. Pops incorporates into 
this group those jars previously called tsun ii (cf. Philadelphia 
Cat., no. 18). This approximately doubles the size of the kuan 
category, and these pieces plus the mei p‘ings HGR and a few 
famous double gourds account for most of the vases discussed in 
the monograph. 

An exceedingly useful section is called “The Painter’s Reper- 
tory.” This is an interesting attempt to list the design elements, and 
to identify their natural prototypes. The author notes that “ it was 
... an agreeable surprise to find that, contrary to expectations 
based on previous experience with wares of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the flora of this early group of blue-and-whites 
permitted a relatively high proportion of probable identifications.” 
Dr. Li Hui-lin #M*K of the National Taiwan University colla- 
borated on the floral descriptions and contributed the Chinese 
and Latin terminology. One interesting suggestion is that the 
stiff leaves, often found on the necks of bottles and usually called 
“plantain leaves,’ were more likely intended as ferns (L. 
Filicales; Ch. chiieh ¥R). Pore continues on his own with the 
identification of fauna and of a miscellaneous group. The latter 
includes the common and controversial pattern sometimes called 
“false gadroons,” which the author believes to be simply a modifi- 
cation of the lotus petal motif. Three excellent plates reproduce 
some of the designs discussed, and all are identified in terms of 
the pieces illustrated in the monograph. 

In a few brief pages called “ The Argument,” John Pops asserts 
that the group of wares he has discussed “. . . may, with a high 
degree of probability, be assigned to the fourteenth century.” The 
porcelains bear an abundance of common characteristics, and 
parallel those of the one major landmark, a pair of blue-and-white 
vases dated 1351 A.D. in the collection of the Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, University of London. “The Argu- 
ment ” is followed by a description of. the pieces illustrated from 
the Topkapu Palace plus a few others from Western collections. 

The reader should not overlook three valuable appendices. The 
first consists of a checklist of additional fourteenth-century blue- 


18 
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and-whites known to the author. The second discusses the lack 
of information on a precise locale, in terms of kiln site evidence 
and of literary sources, for the manufacture of this ware. The last 
appendix involves revised attributions for the early blue-and- 
white pieces illustrated in ZImMERMANN’s Altchinesische Porzel- 
lane im alten Serai (Berlin, 1930). The monograph concludes 
with an excellent bibliography and an extensive index. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly John Pope’s judicial 
calm and balance in handling this controversial subject. The 
crux of the matter is obviously the pair of dated vases in the 
David Foundation. How much variance can be permitted from 
these pieces with a retention of a fourteenth-century date is a 
matter of individual judgment. Pope asserts that his group is 
by no means the only fourteenth-century blue-and-white, and 
mentions the existence of lighter wares not present in the Near 
Eastern collections. He also suggests that wares in “ fourteenth- 
century style” may have been made after 1400 A. D. Dogmatism 
is clearly not characte: ‘tic of his approach. This reviewer missed 
only the lack of Near Eastern evidence on the blue-and-white 
problems. Perhaps a discussion of manuscript illumination is 
being saved for later publication, but it was rather surprising not 
to see some comment on the Syrian dish, a copy after Chinese 
blue-and-white, found by Danish excavators at the fourteenth- 
century site of Hama. Even though compared in the Burlington 
Magazine (May, 1948, p. 150) with a common early fifteenth- 
century Chinese type, the design elements of the Hama dish 
could easily be derived from sections of “ The Painter’s Repertory,” 
and its style is much like the dishes illustrated by Por on Plates 
four and five of the monograph. Thus there may already be an 
additional prop for Porr’s fourteenth-century group, and no doubt 
more evidence will be forthcoming as the problem is more widely 
recognized. 

George J. Lzr 

Brooklyn Museum 
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Altan Tobéi, A Brief History of the Mongols, by bLo-bzan bsTan- 
jin with A Critical Introduction by The Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert, C.I.C.M., Arlington, Virginia, and An Editor’s 
Foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, Associate Professor 
of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University, Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, Scripta Mongolica I. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi+IV+161 (Part I) 
+193 (Part ID). 


Altan Tobéi is an important work in Mongolian historical litera- 
ture. Definite data on its author, whose name is pronounced 
Lubsay Dandzan in Mongolian, and the time when he wrote his 
work are unknown, but, to judge from the contents of this history, 
it might have been written sometime between 1649 and 1736. 

The publication reviewed here is a photo-offset reproduction 
of a book published by the Mongolian Scientific Committee in 
Ulan Batur in the twenty-seventh year of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, i. e., 1937 in the European calendar. This new edition 
contains an editor’s foreword by Professor Francis W. CLEAVES 
and a valuable introduction by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrr. 

This publication is based on a manuscript found in 1926 by the 
then chairman of the Mongolian Scientific Committee, Jamyang 
Giing (died in 1930). The manuscript, property of the library 
of the Scientific Committee, was sent in 1932 to the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 
Leningrad and remained there for almost three years during 
which it was photostated and studied by Tsyben ZamTSARANO. 
A detailed description of the Altan Tobéi-manuscript constitutes 
the fifth chapter of ZamTSARANO’s outstanding work Mongol’skie 
letopisi XVII veka (Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniia XVI, 
Moskva-Leningrad, 1936). At that time ZamTsaRANO, KAzAKE- 
vic, and I planned a phototypic edition of the manuscript and the 
publishing house of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR issued 
quite satisfactory samples of a few pages of the manuscript. 
However, ZaMTSARANO and Kazaxkevié were arrested in 1937 and 
never heard of again, and the Academy of Sciences was reluctant 
to continue the work started by them. Meanwhile the Mongolian 
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Scientific Committee published the manuscript. Though that 
edition is not critical and lacks philological apparatus, it is of 
great value, because it makes the precious manuscript accessible 
to science. The first edition of Altan Tobéi was little known out- 
side Mongolia and the USSR and, therefore, the new Harvard 
edition is very welcome. 

Altan Tobéi is a brief history from the legendary ancestor of 
Chingis Khan, Bérte Cino, to the downfall of Legden’s empire 
conquered by the Manchus. This history is valuable in itself as 
another chronicle of the Mongols, containing new details. But 
its value is increased considerably by the fact that it includes 
large portions of the Secret History presented in verbatim ex- 
cerpts, which sometimes contribute to better understanding of the 
text of the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih in Chinese transcription. On the 
other hand, the passages from the Secret History occurring in the 
text of the Altan Tobéi are evidence of the fact that there once 
existed a complete copy of the Secret History written in Uighuric 
script, otherwise the author of the Altan Tobci would not have 
been in a position to quote them. 

The great importance of Altan Tobéi for studies on the Secret 
History was recognized by the Mongolian Scientific Committee. 
Its members knew that Pe.iiot was engaged in research on the 
Secret History and, therefore, a handwritten copy of the manu- 
script was sent to him. This copy is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. At the same time Kozin was preparing his 
edition of the Secret History, based on the reconstruction and 
translation made by Palladius. Kozin also recognized the great 
value of the Altan Tobéi and included in his edition all passages 
of the Altan Tobéi which coincide with those of the Secret History 
(Sokrovennoe skazanie, Moskva-Leningrad, 1940, pp. 321-397) . 

A complete description of the Altan Tobéi and a comparison of 
its contents with those of other Mongolian chronicles are found 
in ZAMTSARANO’s book mentioned above. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to dwell on the contents of Altan Tobé in this review 
and I shall confine myself to a few remarks on the language of the 
Altan Tobéi. 

Altan Tobé is written in a language characteristic of the works 
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of the secular literature of the second half of the seventeenth and 
the first half of the eighteenth century. It is not the Classical 
Mongolian used in Buddhist works but Written Mongolian influ- 
enced by the local dialects. On the other hand, it contains 
numerous archaic elements. The passages taken literally from 
the Secret History are particularly archaic and scarcely differ in 
language from Preclassical Mongolian. The archaic elements in 
the language of Altan Tobéi were hard to understand even for 
the Mongols of the eighteenth century and the copyists of the 
manuscript deemed it necessary to explain them to the readers. 
Therefore, many words and locutions are glossed, e. g., (Part I) 
p. 8: garyutai=SH gqara’utu (epitheton of tergen “ carriage ” 
translated as “ black” in the Secret History which is doubtful) 
is glossed in AT as sekiir (cf. Mo. sekiigiir “brim of a hat, 
screen,” Kalmuck sekir “anything put on, erected, superstruc- 
ture”) which can be translated here as “ shelter,” i.e., “ a carriage 
with a shelter, a covered carriage, van ”’; p. 11: eéin-e “ in absentia, 
hidden, secretly” as dalda “secretly”; p. 12: ese dongyodba 
“made no sound” as dayun ese yarba; p. 14: embiile ger “a 
dwelling made of twigs ” as ebesiin gériimel ger “ a house twisted 
of grass’; p. 16: dayuliqui “ attack, act of attacking ” as dobtulqui 
id.; p. 20: tiin “ forest ” as siyui id.; p. 25: ayimas “ be angry!” as 
kilingle id.; p. 31: odur-un as yabun “ while going”; p. 31: éaq-a 
“son ” as kébegiin id., in another place as nilq-a “ infant ”; p. 38: 
sibege “fortification, wall” as kiiriy-e “wall, fence”; p. 41: 
biderey-e “let us seek!” (cf. Buriat beder- “to seek”) as eriy-e 
id.; p. 42: dsiig “ kumyss, fermented mare’s milk ” as ayiray id.; 
p. 51: eriistin “ vanquishing” as ilayun id.; p. 64: jor “bow” 
as numun id.; p. 67: éerbi as tiiriigiiiti noyan “ the first (or senior) 
lord”; p. 71: qgoor “ arrow case” as gorumsay sayaday id.; p. 87: 
ariiqu (a rare word occurring in the manuscript written on birch 
bark, cf. Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie II, p. 100) as emiyekii “to 
be frightened ”; p. 86: eméii (instead of 6méii) irgen “ inherited 
people, people belonging to one’s apanage” as dotoyadu irgen 
“imner people”; p. 112: buly-a as dayisun “enemy.” In the 
second part éayurayulbai (derived from éayura~éaura~éuura 
“military expedition ”) is explained on p. 19 as Geriglegiilbei “ he 
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sent on a military expedition ”; p. 20: ayan éiyurlaju “ departing 
on a military expedition ” (derived from the same stem éayura 
etc. as the preceding word) as mordaju id., etc. 

It is to be noted that some place names are identified with their 
modern equivalents, e. g., the name of the river Tiinggelig yoru- 
gan, mentioned many times in the Secret History is explained 
on page 8 and passim as Ciinggiir tala. 

Many ancient words and expressions were misunderstood by 
the copyists, however. Numerous glosses contain erroneous ex- 
planations of words as correctly remarked by the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt (p. xi), e.g., p. 63 sawya (cf. Muqaddimat 
al-Adab, p. 319: sauyat “a welcome gift’) is explained as tejiy-e 
“bring up!”; p. 11: kégsimel qonin (=SH kéngsilemel qonin 
“dried mutton”) as kégsin qonin “an old sheep ”; p. 48: sidkiil 
(cf. HJAS 13.316, sidkiil) “ gift” as emiiskel “ garment ”; p. 54: 
éegere “chest” as jeger-e “ antelope” and bégere “ kidney ” as 
taulai “ hare ”; p. 56: siy-a “ ankle bone ” as jtya (instead of jiga) 
“ border, edge,” etc. 

Numerous archaic grammatical forms occur in the text of the 
Altan Tobéi. In a brief review only a few of them can be men- 
tioned, e. g., various forms of the pronoun of the third person *: 
“he”: dat.-loc. imada p. 140, instr. ima yari (obviously mis- 
understood by the copyist and written separately) p. 126, etc.; 
plural forms in -yud, e. g., garayéiyud “black” p. 130; unusual 
plural forms as yad “hands” p. 154 (like méd “roads” and 
other examples in old texts) ; agreement in number, e. g., kdkegsed 
kéked “ the breasts which have been sucked ” p. 37; forms of the 
verb a- “ to be” which have disappeared in the modern language, 
e. g., ayu “is” p. 96; the rare verbal form in -d which is by origin 
a plural of the converbum modale in -n, e. g., uqud ta “ you will 
understand ” p. 140;* forms with the suffix -yun / -giin, e.g., 


* Kozn has transcribed this form correctly as uxud ta (op. cit., p. 375), but the 
editors of the Ulan Batur edition have nugud da, whereby the initial consonant of da 
is rendered with a character used only in medial position (Part I, p. 140). As written 
there, nugud da does not make any sense. Comparison with Pexutor’s edition of the 
Secret History (end of § 209 on p. 82 of Prxtior’s edition) shows that this was 
originally ugqad je “shall understand.” The particle je is replaced by the synonymous 
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(Part II) p. 37: degegiin “on,” p. 74: eéinegiin “ secretly ”; the 
archaic pronoun teli “that” (Part IL) p. 79, etc. 

The introduction written by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
contains valuable data on the manuscript, its historical impor- 
tance, and language. A synoptic table of passages of the Altan 
Tobéi which coincide with those of the Secret History facilitates 
comparative studies of both works. 

There is no doubt that Altan Tobéi will be studied with great 
interest both by historians and linguists. 

To conclude this review, I should remark that this important 
publication is the first volume of a new series projected by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute for the purpose of making unedited 
Mongolian manuscripts and rare books accessible to science. 


Nicholas Poprr 
University oF WASHINGTON. 


BypsT-MOHTOJIbCKO-pyCCKHH COBapb, coctaBHa K. M. Uepemucos 
nox pemakuuen LI. B. LininenmamG6aesa, oKoN0 25000 cos, 
C IIpH02eHHeEM KpaTKOrO rpaMMaTH4eCKOrO CipaBOUHHKa M10 
OypAT-MOHTOJIbCKOMy ABbIKy, PocyzapcTBeHHOe H3LaTeIbCTBO 
MHOCTPaHHbIX MW HallHOHaJIbHbIX CAOBapeH, Mocksa — 1951, 852 
CTP. 


[Buriat-Mongolian-Russian Dictionary, Compiled by K. M. 
CuEREMISOV and Edited by Ts. B. Tsypenpampatgy, Ap- 
proximately 25,000 Words, With an Appended Brief Gram- 
matical Outline of Buriat-Mongolian, State Publishing House 
of Foreign and National Dictionaries, Moscow —1951, 852 
pages]. 


While there are several grammars of the Buriat language (offi- 
cially called Buriat-Mongolian) and numerous descriptions of its 
dialects, no reliable dictionary of: this language existed until 


particle da in Altan Tobéi. The latter particle still exists in Khalkha, Buriat, and in 
other Mongolian languages. On the other hand, da may stand for ta “you.” The 
verbal forms in -d occur in the text of the Secret History, in the Hua-i i-yii, and in 
documents written with the hP‘ags-pa script. 
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recently. The old dictionary by Popcorsunskit (Russko-mon- 
golo-buriatskii slovar’, Irkutsk, 1909) is obsolete and contains 
numerous errors. In 1940 the Buriat-Mongolian State Institute 
of History, Language, and Literature in Ulan Ude (formerly 
Verkhneudinsk) published a good Russian-Buriat dictionary com- 
piled by Czremisov and A. D. AsaSxrev, but it remained un- 
known outside of the USSR. Therefore, the appearance of the 
dictionary reviewed here is an event which should not remain 
unnoticed. 

CrreMisov is already known as the author of a Mongolian- 
Russian dictionary (K. M. Cueremisov i G. N. RuMIANTsEv, 
Mongol’ sko-russkii slovar’ po sovremennoi presse, Moskva-Lenin- 
grad, 1937) and the above mentioned Russian-Buriat dictionary. 
The Buriat-Russian dictionary discussed here contains approxi- 
mately 25,000 words, thus being one of the most complete dic- 
tionaries of any Mongolian language. It is not the completeness, 
however, which matters, because all dictionaries are only relatively 
complete. This book is technically the best dictionary of any 
Mongolian language. CerEMIsov’s manuscript was prepared for 
printing by the State Publishing House in Moscow which is known 
for its technically excellent dictionaries of foreign languages. 

This Buriat dictionary is compiled in a convenient manner. The 
Buriat words are given with all their meanings, the main meaning 
being given first and the secondary meanings depending upon the 
context concerned following it. An ingenious system of abbrevi- 
ations and symbols indicating the spheres to which the words 
concerned belong exclude misunderstandings, e. g., symbols indi- 
cating that the word concerned is a hunting or a military term, etc. 

Buriat has many dialects, but this is a dictionary of the literary 
language, though it also contains numerous words occurring only 
in one or in a few dialects. In this case the dialects are indicated, 
e.g., Alar, Bokhan, Tunka, etc. The words taken from dialects 
are, however, transcribed according to the spelling rules of the 
official literary language based on the Khori dialect and not in 
accordance with their real pronunciation. Consequently, words 
taken from any dialect are spelled according to the Khori pro- 
nunciation. A characteristic of the Khori dialect and all its sub- 
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dialects is that the ancient vowels *6 and *ii in the initial syllable 
have converged, e. g., *dére- “ to burn ” > dwre-, *diirii- “ to dip ” 
> dwrg-. On the other hand, in West Buriat dialects (and also in 
Khalkha and some other Mongolian languages) the long vowel é 
occurs only in syllables following uw, while the vowel 6 is followed 
by 4, e.g., Alar awré “he arrived” < *kiiriige, xéra “he con- 
gealed ” < *kériige. In Khori a syllable containing w of any origin 
is followed by either é or 4 indiscriminately, e.g., xwré “he 
arrived” and “he congealed” or xwré “he arrived” and “he 
congealed.” In this respect the dictionary follows the official 
spelling rules based on the Khori Buriat pronunciation. 

Consequently, this book is not a dictionary of words occurring 
in various dialects but a dictionary of a more or less standardized 
language and, therefore, it will probably contribute much to the 
creation of a uniform Buriat language in the future. 

The transcription used in the dictionary is the official Cyrillic 
alphabet introduced in Buriat-Mongolia in 1937. 

The dictionary is in general correct and only a few mistakes are 
found in it, e. g., ovotono is translated erroneously as “ ferret ” 
(p. 379) while it is “ field rat ”; gentin, ajil is “ sudden disaster ” 
and not “ an unexpected event” (p. 188) , etc. 

Though the dictionary contains approximately 25,000 words, 
many commonly known Buriat words are missing, e. g., abagaldai 
“mask,” abihan “ sister-in-law,” alid sdgir (Alar) “far off,” 
aman, xuziin, “the first vertebra of the neck,” amidai “the gar- 
ment of a shaman ” (the primary meaning “ namesake,” however, 
is given on p. 52), beri “completely,” dagtai (Khori) “a tri- 
angular bag made of birch bark filled with sour cream and hung 
on a tree as an offering to the shamanist spirits,” diirge (Khori) 
“package or luggage carried on the saddle,” emuisen, (Alar) 
“ physician,” getehen (Aga) ~gwidehen (Alar) ~gutehen (Ol’khon) 
“stomach,” gunan is translated as “three-year-old domestic 
animal” but it can also mean “a three-year-old boy,” hadarig 
(Aga) “ having dents or teeth (as a comb) or spokes (as wheels),” 
ilari “ becoming better, convalescent,” jtiden (Aga) “rain cap,” 
laba “lama” (Ekhirit), labari (Khori) “a bowl for sacred 
water ” < Tibetan, uta (Khori, Selenga) instead of nuta “ firm,” 
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maiaabsa (Khori) “a cap of cloth worn by shamans under the 
iron crown with antlers ” (the iron crown is called orgot) , mangad 
(Western dialects) “ Russian,” melxei tarzi (Barguzin, Khori) 
“little brain,” moinog (Barguzin, Selenga) “ the skin on the neck 
of an ox or cow,” mélei (Barguzin) “ mother-of-pearl,” nagai 
(Aga) “a female tarbagan, i.e., marmot,” ontod- “ to shoot with 
a bow at a long distance,” otor (Selenga) “ grazing grounds for 
sheep,” otor3o (Selenga) “shepherd,” sebesxen, (Alar) “ maid 
servant,” tagnamsag (Selenga) “ astonishing, admirable,” tembu 
(Aga) “syphilis,” tohon “oil, butter” lacks the compounds 
abazain, tohon, “ cobweb” (verbatim “ the oil of a spider”) and 
xorzoin, tohon, “web of a caterpillar” (verbatim “oil of a 
worm”), wnza- in the combination uilan unzan “ crying,” uri 
urzanan, zil “the year preceding the year before the last year,” 
wilé “ elevation, hillock,” xatan xwzim “the second vertebra of 
the neck,” zoisondo (Alar) “ next year,” zolbogo (Aga) “ trinkets 
of iron on the garment of a shaman,” zonto in the combination 
xonto sata (Alar) “a barbecued or cooked leg of sheep,” zabi 
(Ekhirit, Barguzin) “ boat,” zagdahan “a young tree,” zalama 
“ small pieces of variegated cloth hung on a ribbon between two 
trees and representing a shamanist offering,” zalima (Aga) 
“lightning,” etc. These words have been taken at random by 
memory, but I am sure that many more unregistered words could 
be found while reading texts. 

The dictionary contains a number of ancient words which are 
of great interest, e. g., wnagan, “ aboriginal,” which occurs in old 
Written Mongolian as unayan boyol “ slave born in the house of 
his master ” (i.e., a slave by origin or by birth) ; 267 (Kachug) 
““two ” = Monguor gor (Shera Y6gur gur but Mo. goyar, Khalkha 
xojo7, all remaining Buriat dialects xojor “ two”); xorto “ dag- 
ger” < Russian KOpTHK (such daggers were given by the Russian 
authorities to the Buriat high dignitaries called taiga as a symbol 
of the latters’ power) , etc. On the other hand, many old words 
are not listed, e.g., the old names of the months: buga, xusa, 
ulan, zudan, jexe burgan, baga burgan, gani, xoxo, xg, ulara, 
w7ré, guran, etc. (cf. N. N. Poppr, Alarskit govor, chast’ pervaia, 
Leningrad, 1930, p. 78). 
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The dictionary is as stated above a dictionary of the literary 
language. Therefore, it is a normative dictionary prescribing how 
to spell and use words. It contains a large number of foreign 
(international) and Russian words which, according to the new 
rules, equally obligatory to all the languages in the USSR, have 
to comply with their Russian spelling regardless of the origin of 
the words concerned. Therefore, the dictionary spells all words of 
Russian or foreign origin, even foreign geographic names, accord- 
ing to Russian orthography, e.g., Bena “ Vienna,’ Esdpat 
“ Euphrat,” lam6ypr “ Hamburg,” Espoma “ Europe,” Mepycamum 
“ Jerusalem,” [lapux “ Paris,” etc. In this connection the question 
arises whether it has really been necessary to include in a dic- 
tionary words which are spelled in the same manner in both 
languages, in this case in Buriat and Russian, whereby no explan- 
ation of their meanings is given for Buriats who might not know 
what they mean, e. g., aBHaTOp-aBMaTOp “ airman,” areHT-areHT 
“agent,” areHTypa-areHTypa “agency,” arMTMyHKT-aruTMyHKT 
“indoctrination center,” arpeccop-arpeccop “aggressor,” etc. 
Many of these words are not used by the Buriats in their every- 
day language, e.g., @uopa “ vegetation,” (ouTaH “ fountain,” 
(pecTuBalb “ festival,” putm “rhythm,” etc. 

On the other hand, many Russian loan words really existing 
in Buriat are missing, e. g., gat’ (Khori) < Russ. rath “a road of 
brushwood across marshy ground,” xatarzan < Russ. KaTop»kaHuH 
“a convict serving his term at hard labor,” lagi3zxa < Siberian 
Russ. Jaryuiox “a wooden barrel for fish or pickled vegetables,” 
zalba < Russ. KasoBanne “ salary,” taragta < Russ. Tpaxt “ high- 
way,” etc. These are commonly known words, whereas the 
political terms mentioned above are hardly known to an average 
Buriat. Thus the number of real Buriat words is far less than 
25,000 as indicated on the front page. I have counted 209 
political and foreign terms on the first 76 pages (words beginning 
with A) and I think that if the proportion is the same for words 
beginning with any other sound (and Buriat words can have any 
of thirty-two sounds at their beginning) this would make almost 
6,500 words which are not Buriat at all. Thus I think this dic- 
tionary does not contain more than 20,000 Buriat words. 
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To conclude this review, I should remark that the dictionary is 
far from perfect, but it would be unfair to blame the author for 
its imperfection, because he simply had to comply with the regu- 
lations concerning dictionaries of the languages of the peoples in 
the USSR. Crremisov has done a wonderful job and if we dis- 
regard the terminology artificially included in this dictionary we 
can be only thankful to him for this very important work. 


Nicholas Poprr 
University of Washington. 


John K. Farrpank, Ch‘ing Documents, An Introductory Syllabus, 
Vol. 1, Introduction, Notes, and Appendices (pp. 76) ; Vol. 2, 
Chinese Texts (pp. 69). Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 


This useful syllabus is designed for helping Western students 
to read late Ch‘ing documents. Of the eighteen documents 
selected and reproduced, the majority are from the famous com- 
pilation, Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo. Ample notes are supplied for 
thirteen of the documents, whereas the other five are intended for 
sight reading. The Introduction contains a general guide to 
reference works, transliteration, terminology in a Chinese book 
(such as preface and table of contents) and problems of transla- 
tion. The remarks are usually brief but to the point. The appen- 
dices include a survey of the contents of six important reference 
works (for example, the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien and the Ch‘ing shih 
kao) and a list of twenty published collections of Ch‘ing documents. 

Two minor slips have been noticed in the notes. First, the 
expression chiu-chin #UE means “ taking advantage of being near 
(or on the spot) ” rather than “ at the first opportunity ” (p. 37). 
Second, the term Chiieh Kung-pao #2 % is not quite “ ennobled 
as Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent” (p. 537). Instead, 
it refers to “ a Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent with a noble 
rank (in addition).” A similar term is chiieh-hsiang 4A, “a 
Chancellor with a noble rank ” or “ an ennobled Chancellor.” The 
Junior Guardianship or the Chancellorship itself did not carry 


the status of nobility. 
L.S. Y. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 15 * 


Page 7, line 14: For [strings] in read [strings of]. 

Page 8, line 11: For Huang read Hvane. 

Page 24, line 25: For ping-chén read ping-ch‘én. 

Page 30, line 26: After they doubled it add ™™. 

Page 35, note 3: For of 1362... .” read of 1362... ,” p. 43, n. 26. 

Page 45, after line 14: Add: ** Cf. Mencius (Leacr 2.184-185) . 

Page 51, note 54, line 21: For (MubaraSa) read (Mubara[y]sa) . 

Page 66, note 154: For read ¥. 

Page 80, line 16: Insert | after compare °°. 

Page 80, line 17: Insert [ before then. 

Page 81, line 4 from bottom: Insert after at the words the places. 

Page 82, line 19: For Suu-tan read Suu-tan. 

Page 85, note 3, line 23: Insert , after GauTHIoT. 

Page 87, note 19, line 2: Insert , after (1. 21). 

Page 88, note 21, line 9: For ecige-yin read ecige-yin. 

Page 99, note 94, line 1: Insert (cf. KowaLewsk1 1.441b) after 
(> uridaki) . 

Page 101, note 121, line 2: Insert & before tH. 

Page 112, note 214: Add for éasutu ayula cf. KowaLewskI 
3.2095b. 

Page 114, note 237, line 17: For p. 00 read p. 19. 

Page 127, line 18: For Shansi read Chahar. 

Page 134, line '7: For made of wood read made of bone. 

Plate II, A after page 138: For Yang-ko read Yang-kao. 

Plate II, B after page 138: For Shansi read Chahar. 

Plate IV, opposite page 139: For Woopen Gaminc Pisces read 
Gamine Pieces Mane or Bone. 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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992 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 15 


Page 252, line 15: For 90 wén read 90 kuan wén. 

Page 252, line 16: For 1 hu read 1 tou. 

Page 262, note 4: For BX read BX. 

Page 310, n. 162: For phrase read phase. 

Page 331, note 184, line 18: For l‘idée read l’idée. 

Page 382, line 11: For dit read die. 

Page 431, line 12: For une des lettres a, e, n, ou d read une des 
lettres a, e, n, g, ou d. 

Page 438, note 23, line 4: For -w‘ts‘in read -ti‘t3‘in. 

Page 444, line 30: For (Zalo- read (Zalo-. 

Page 475, line 17: For tarw - read tarw'-. 

Page 503, line 22: For l’Histoire read ’Histoire. 

Page 505, line 30: For Tarthte read Tarihte. 





